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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book is intended to an introiluctory manual 
for those wlio wish to make a serious study of 
Indian Eccjnomics. It has been wl:itten from the 
standpoint of the scientific inquirer, and is, the 
author believes, free from political ^bias. An 
attempt has been made throughout the book to 
present the different sides to every question in the 
fairest possible manner. The autlior has purposely 
refrained from djscussing some important prac- 
tical problems which he intends to deal with in 
a second volume. 

The author has tried to avail himself of the best 
available sources 6f information in respect of the 
various subjects dealt with in the J)ook. He takes 
this opportunity to express his gratitude to the 
authors, editors, or putiisliers ^'^all publications 
from which he has gathered any information. He 
is especially grateful to Mr. J. M.’ Keynes, M.A. of 
Cambridge, for many valuable suggestions lelaimg 
to Indian Currency. 
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The bclila is 6eing piKjlished in a hurry, and some 
typographical errors will perhaps be found in it, for 
which theh_ autb^)r craves .the^ ijidhlgdnce of the 
r&ader. 

London,^ Twwe, 1911. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly re- 
vised and , considerably enlarged. A number of 
appendices has also been added. 


London, May, 1916. 
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chapter I 

INTRODUCTOKY 

The subject of Indian Economics presents many 
difficulties to the student which it may be useful to 
note at the outset. 

The first and the most serious difficultj is to be 
found in regard to the applicability of the principles 
of General Economics to Indian conditions. There 
was a time when such principles were believed to 
be of universal application, and the truths which 
Economics inculcates were regarded as absolute 
truths, like those of the physical sciences. Some 
economises, however, early realised the limitations 
of the science. ‘Mr. Bagehot went so far as to 
declare that the (Joctrines of English Political 
Economy had little validity outside England. He 
very properly called the English systefti of Economics 
“ the science of business, such as busii^ess is in large 
productive and trading confmunitiesr^^ 

Economics, as it is taif^ht in the west, is based 
on a number of assumptions, conscious *or unconscious. 
When we examine thesS assumptions, we find that 
many of them ar% valid in India only t(J, a very 
* Bagehot, Postxdates^of English I%itical EqpHQmy, p. 7. 
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limited extent.^ This being so, ‘it would be wrong 
to import wholesale into India the economic con- 
ceptions 6r the west, and to :i^ly them without 
modification or limitation to Indian conditions. But 
although the conclusions of General Economics may 
not, in all cases, he quite valid in India, the 
economic tendencies are none the less true. Human 
nature being the same everywhere in all essential 

^ Mr. M. G. Ranade, in nis Essays in Indian Economics, 
Bum tiled up the position of India in regard to the ordinary 
economic assumptions in the following words: “With us an 
average individual man is, to a large extent, the very antipodes 
of the economical man. The Family and the Caste are more 
powerful than the individual in determining his position in life. 
Self-interest ’n the shape of desire of wealth is not absent, but it 
is not the only nor principal motor. The pursuit of wealth is 
not the only ideal aimed at. There is neither the desire nor the 
aptitude for free and unlimited Competition except within cer- 
tain pre-determined grooves or groups. Custom and State 
regulation are far more powerful than Competitionpand Status 
more decisive than Contract. Neithe' Capital nor Labour is 
mobile, and enterprising and intelligent enough to shift from 
place to place. Wages and profits are fixed, and not elastic and 
responsive to change of circumstances. Population "follows its 
own law, being cut down by disease and famine, while produc- 
tion is almost stationary, the bumper harvest of one year being 
needed to provide against the uncertainties of alternate bad 
seasons. In a society so constituted, the tendencies assumed as 
axiomatic, are not only inoperative, but are actually deflected 
from their propel direction. You might as well talk of the 
tendency of mountaius to be washed away into the sea, or of the 
valleys to fill up, or of the sun to get cold, as reasons for our 
practical conduct within a reasonable distance of time.” Mr. 
Ranade wrote nearly a quarter of a century ago, and since 
then the situation has undergone considerable change ; but his 
description of the state of things remaifis true to some extent 
even at Ihe present momefit. — 
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particulars, the same sets of causes always tend to 
produce, under^ given circumstance^?, similar sets of 
effecttS. And as JiTdian conditions are pending 
approach nearer and nearer the conditions of the 
west, the western economic theories are becoming 
more and more applica^ile to Indian affairs.* Besides, 
economic facts of the modern world are so closely 
interrelated, that it is not possible to study the 
problems of one country irf complete isolatioi^ from 
those of others. It will not do, therefore, to brush 
aside the theories of General Economics as absolutely 
useless for our purposes. What is needed is to 
apply those theories to Indian conditions with such 
modifications and limitations as the differences in 
the circumstances may suggest. The economic phe- 
nomena of India must be studied separately, but 
they must also be considered in their relation to, 
and dependence upon, economic phenomena outside 
the country. • 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that 
India at the present moment in a state of 
economic transition. The older habits and customs 
are being modified by the impact of western ideas 
and ideals. New circumstances are ^bringing about 
changes in the social and economic life of the 
people. In fact, the conflict bet^veen the past 
and the present is now jjie domifiating condition.' 
The influence of the west is not, hc^wever, uniform 
throughout the country^ so that we, find industrial 
India standing side by side with agricultural India. 
Economic phenom^sna are coin^lex e\terywhere, but 
this fact of transition introduces ^n* additional 
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complexity into the economic problems which present 
themselves for sqjiition in India. ^ ^ 

r ^Another obstacje with which •tj^e student is pf ten 
fuced is tfie absence of reliable data. There being 
no independent agencies for the collection and 
investigafton of economic facj^s, the Blue-books and 
Papers published by the various departments of the 
Government form his only source *of information. 
But he cannot always depend upon such informa- 
tion, for the agency by which the statistics are 
collected is hg^dly trustworthy, and the method 
employed in their presentation is often unsatis- 
factory. Much care has, therefore, to be taken in 
the understanding and use of these statistics ; and 
unless this is done the student runs the risk of 
being led away into wrong generalisations and 
conclusions. 

Personal Personal sentiment is another great obstacle to 
the proper study of the subject. To make the 
study fruitful, absolute regard for truth is essential 
in the investigation of economic phenomena, and 
personal likes and dislikes must be wholly set aside. 
Unfortunately, the position in 'India is such that 
those who take part in economic discussions are 
often led by passion and prejudice to identify 
themselves wit|i this ,pr that party, and thus find 
«^it difficult to recognise and appreciate the whole 
truth. 

These are sqpie of the reasons which account for 
the neglect of the study of economics in India. 
The resuit is that althougli many capable men have 
dealt with "t^^e details of Indian economic facts, 
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very few have attempted to grasp ^he principles or ( 
to explain the facts by the aid of theories. It is a 
matter for*gr^t r^ret that the*8tudy^f such an 
important subjecf has scarcely been pursued ii!^*’ 
scientific spirit. The late Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade 
brought his keen intellect, wide knowledge, and 
deep insight to bear ^on the study of the subject, 
and a portion* of the^ insults of his Study was 
given to the public in tl^e shape of his speeches 
and essays. But they •were merely an Earnest 
of vvliat the people expected from him. Unfor- 
tunately, his premature death deprived the country 
of the services of one of lier best and ablest sons. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to deal with the subject in a systematic manner. 
The prevailing method and arrangement will be 
followed, with such modifications as the differences 
in the social and economic organisation suggest, and 
the theories of General Economics will be examined 
in the light of Indian facts. No one, I am sure, 
will exj^ect an exhaustive and satisfactory treatment 
of the various qifestions of Indian Economics within 
the limits of a sm^ll volume like this. My object 
is merely to acquaint the reader with the general 
economic phenomena of India so to help him in 
pursuing a fuller and more detailed study of the , 
different branches of this*importa^-.; subject. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

» 

Man is ultimately dependent on nature in eveiy 
aspect of his life. His economic life, in particular, 
is closely related to the facts of nature. The 
physical environment is, in reality, the basis of all 
economic activity. In the case of India, therefore, 
as in that of any other country, a study of economic 
phenomena should start with an investigation of the 
physical factor. This subject may be considered, for 
our purpose, under the five heads pf the geographical 
situation, the geological structure, the climate, the 
dora and fauna, and the facilities of communication. 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 

India extends north and south from latitude 8° 
to latitude 38°, and the extreme points on the west 
^nd the east are.,8ituated' respectively at longitude 
66° and longitude 100°, 'xt coinprises an area of 
1,802,657 square miles. The provinces under British 
administration comprise 1,093,074 square miles, or 
60 '6 per ;cent. of the total. Tlie remainder is 
included in .the NLtive States. The Indian 
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Empire is equal to the w£ole of •Europe, except 
Russia.^ 

The ratine (5f th# Himalayas, \ftth snow-clad 
peaks penetrating 7ar into the sky, forms the northenj 
boundary of this vast country. On the north-west 
and the north-east also, it is hounded^ by lofty 
mountains which pre'^ent ingress or egress except 
through a few marrow jfcisses and defiles. • On every 
other side the boundary is^the sea. 

Thus situated, India •forms a • unit by •itself, 
separated as it is by nature from the rest of 
the world. And within its owh borders the 
country presents so many marked differences in 
physical features that it is often described as a 
continent rather than a country. 

The Himalayas, rising from the plains of India in a 
series of almost parallel ranges to the loftiest heights, 
and spreading over a length of more than 1260 feet, 
are the most strilyng feature in the geography of 
India. Acting as a climatic barrier, and being 
the pejennial source of the great rivers which 
moisten the pai^hed lands of Northern India and 
endow the soil w;th inexhaustible fertility, they 
have always exercised the greatest influence not 
only on the physical condition of the country, but 
also on the moral and economic life of the people. 

^ Burma is about the same si^e as Austwa-Hungary ; Bombag 
is oomparrble in point of area^ith Spain ; Madras, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces lind Borar, and Rajputana, 
are each larger than the British Islands ; the United Provinoei^ 
and Behar and Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain, Ixcluding Yorkshire (vide Ceri^ of India, 
1911 ). 
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Below this great range lies the snb-montane region 
with its dense forests and an inhospitable climate. 
Next comc^ the great plain 'of Northern' India, from 
atiout 150 Ao 300 miles in width, and watered by three 
great systems of Himalayan rivers, — the Indus, the 
Ganges, qnd the Brahniaputra. Broadly speaking, 
the < western half of this plain may be described 
as dry and sandy, and the eastern half moist 
and water-logged, these features reaching their 
extreme points?, in Sind and the Great Desert on 
the west, and m Assam and East Bengal on 
the east.^ To ' the southward lies the peninsula, 
consisting of a rugged plateau separated from the 
north by the Vindhya range, and flanked on the 
west by the steep hills of the Western Ghats and 
on the east by the Eastern Ghats which gently 
slope into the Bay of Bengal. This plateau is of 
an average height of 1600 feet, and is cut into a 
few deep valleys through which^. seven great rivers 
carry their waters to the Arabian Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal, 


2. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 

India, in the ancient geological ages, was very 

different from what we find her now. Geologists 

say that in the earliest period she was represented 

<* ® ^ 

^ It is ourious, to note how ph^'^sioal conditions change along 

with other oircum stances. ‘ At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
^ good part of the now arid desert eonsisted of populi||||^owns 
and prosperous villages. So also, the jungle now known as the 
Sunderbun, <and inhabited by tigers and ofher wild beasts, was, 
a fe^ centuries ago, the seat^^bf a flourishing kingdom. 
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by the southern peninsula and was connected with 
Africa by land; while over the area where now 
exist^the regiohs of*thd Punjab and Kajfutana, the 
tides of a wide and sji allow sea ebbed ^d flowM. 

Then followed a series of volcanic cataclysms and 
violent earthquakes whicli entirely changed her 
natural features. Finally, as the result of a i^low 
process of ge^Dlogical ef oliition extending over 
thousands of years, she acquired her present shape 
and physical characteristics. These successii^e for- 
mations have left their marks on the physiography 
of India, and they may be grouped under six heads; 

{a) Achaean, (h) Yindhyan, (c) Gondwaiia, {d) Basaltic, in the modem 
(e) Tertiary and Cretaceous, and (/) Alluvial. As, 
however, a detailed examination of these formations 
is not necessary for our purpose, we shall content 
ourselves with a general description of the various 
kinds of soils and minerals which owe their existence 
to them. 

The most extensive, and agriculturally the most Soiig; 
importa^it, tracts are the alluvial. ® They comprise Alluvial, 
the greater portibns of Sind, Gujrat, Eajputana, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bengal, extensive 
tracts in Assam and Burma, the Godavari, 
the Krishna and Tanjore districts *'of Madras, and 
strips extending along the eastern and western 
coasts of the peninsula. Alkavial soils alsQ, 
fringe the courses of fHe rivers in many other 
places.^ 

AUHrial soils diffei*' in different parts of the*' 
country in respeot of their physical as we^l as their 
^ Vide Imperial Gazetteer oj^ndia, vol.'^iii. p. 8- 
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Trap soils. 


chemical properties. Generally speaking, in north- 
western India the soils are porous, dry, and, in 
some placM^, sandy. In B^gal, th6 sd’lls are more 
QOinpact, fess coarse, and moist. * The soils in the 
deltas of Peninsular India are non-porous, clayey, 
and of ,dark colour. ^ The chief advantages of 
porous and light soils are *that they are easily 
worked by the plough &nd easily* permeated by 
water. They lead to great fertility of the land in 
places' where tke atmosphere is moist. But their 
great defect is that they allow the water to sink 
into the lower strata, and are unsuitable for 
the growth of those kinds of plants which require 
the retention of a great deal of moisture about 
their roots ; and thus they cause infertility of the 
land in those parts in which showers are not frequent. 
The alluvial soils are, on the whole, rich in chemical 
properties. Phosjihoric acid, potash, lime, and 
magnesia are found in sulficiQnt amounts, but 
nitrates are often in defect. In some places, 
however, barrenness results from an ^cessive 
accumulation of magnesia and sotla salts on the 
surface. A large variety of rahi and kharif crops 
is grown on alluvial soils. 

Next in im\)ortance are the trap soils which 
cover the whole of the Deccan and considerable 
^arts of the Ce;itral *Pi^vinces, Hyderabad, and 
Kathiawar. On the uplan^ds and the slopes of hills, 
the soils are porous and light, and are generally 
*poor. The chi^f crops of these areas are millets 
and pulses. In the lowlands th« soils are thicker 
and darker-coloured dnd more fertile. They are 
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suited to the growth of cotton, whe&t, millets, and 
pulses. 

In portidhs *t)f the 'Deccan trap are^i is found Black* cotton 
regar, or the black cotton soil, — so called from its dafH 
colour and its suitability for the growth of cotton, — 
which possesses an almost^ inexhaustible, fertility. 

This soil is the prodifct of the decompositioi> of 
lavas. It is of* a dark* ciflour and is eiKeedingly 
compact and tenacious. I^ is highly retentive of 
moisture and rich in chemical properties. • The 
kind of crops most suited to these areas is the rabi, 
but the kharif crops are also grown *in many cases. 

Cotton, wheat, linseed, and millets are the chief 
crops. Soils akin to the black cotton soil of the 
Deccan are found in the river- valleys of a few 
other districts in Bombay, and also in parts of 
Madras. 

So much about the special varieties of soils. Crystalline 
The rest of India njay be described as the “ crystal- 
line soils tract.” But these soils differ so much 
from 01 ^ another in the different; provinces in 
regard to their physical and chemical characteristics 
that it is hardly fair to put them all in one class. 

They are usually sterile when they occur on the 
uplands, but the clayey and brownisfi loams of the 
lowlands are fertile. The better kinds of such 
soils are suited to a gr(?dt Variety of crops, the^ 
most important being rfSe. The reddish-coloured 
laterite soils of certain districts ih Bombay are 
rather infertile, being Iftghly porous* and dry. The 
crystalline soils gemerally are deficient in the nitrates 
and phosphoric acid. 
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^ • 

In the midst of these varying features one 
characteristic is found to be common to almost all 
soils, viz.^heir comparative dryness*. ’This absence 
moistwre in t^ie land majces fhe supply of water 
an absolute necessity in Indian agriculture.^ 

Such ^is the surface ^of the earth as we find it in 
India. It is needless to 'say that it is of the 
greatest • importance iit the econamic life of her 
people, whose material ;and moral welfare is indis- 
soluMy bound* up witti the soil. But of equal 
importance is what lies beneath the surface. The 
wealth of a nation in modern times corresponds, in 
a large measure, to its Dutput of economic minerals. 
Mineral The mineral wealth of India lias not yet been 
resources : ascertained ; but judging from the amount of 

actual production, her mines and her possibilities as 
shown by investigations, we may say that India is 
rich in mineral resources. Mr. V. Ball, in his 
introduction to the Economic • Geology of India, 
quotes the statement of Megasthenes that “ India 
has underground numerous veins of all ^sorts of 
metals,” and regards it as absolutely true. He 
goes on to say, “Were India wholly isolated from 
the rest of the world, or were her mineral produc- 
tions protected* from competition, there cannot be 
the least doubt that she would be able, from with- 
in her own boujidaries, \o supply very nearly all 
the requirements, in so ^r as the mineral world 

^ In this respect,* Indian conditions differ widely from those of 
England, where, on account of the presence of an excessive 
amount of* moisture in the land, draina^ is the most essential 
thidg in cultjvatnon. 
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is concerned, of a highly civilised ^ community.” ^ 

The mineral resources are widely ^distributed, over 
almosj the whole o^ heV area, and it will perhaps 
be useful if we briefly describe the chief k#nds. 

Coal is the most important of the mineral Coil. 
products of India. Its qu§,ntity is large #and the 
quality is good. It \k found chiefly in Bengal, 

Behar, Assam, and the* Central Province!, and in 
smaller quantities in Burma, Central India, the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and Balifchistan. • Iron ^ ofes of iron, 
a superior quality are to be found in abundance in 
various parts of India. The chief iron areas are 
Barakar, Chaibassa, and Itori in Bengal ; the 
northern and eastern districts of the Central 
Provinces ; the eastern half of Central India ; 
Mahabaleswar and Malwa in Bombay ; and 
Mysore. It is also found in small quantities in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, Kashmir and 
Rajputana. At pnesent, however, it is nowhere 
worked to any considerable extent except near 
Barakar Jn Bengal ; but it is hoped* that there will 
be a great expansion of the production and manu- 
facture of iron in the near future. 

Petroleum oil is found chiefly in Assam, Burma, Petroleum, 
and 'Baluchistan, and an inferior qifklity in certain 
districts of the N.W. Frontier Province. The 

^V. Ball, Economic Geology xv. 

® The importance of iron and coal in the economy of a country 
is immense. The dominant industrial position of England is due, 
in a large measure, to her possession of an abundance of these 
minerals. Coal is important not only as ordinary &iel, but us 
the indispensable requisite in all prolluctive industries. * 
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petroleam resources of India are confined to the 
two systems of folded rocks on the eastern and 
Rock -Balt, western Himalayas. Rock-salt is obtained in large 

v^uantitiers in the famous Salt Range and in the 
Tin. Kohat district of the Punjab. Tin is found only 

in loweri, Burma and in the Hazaribagh district of 
Bengal ; but the total quantity of output is not large. 
Materials for Of the materials used for agriculture and the 
induBtiiea. Q^^emical industries, saltpetre is the most important. 

The natural conditions for the production of salt- 
petre in Behar, which is the chief source of the 
compound in India, are ideal, but the production is 
now diminishing. India is very deficient in her 
supply of phosphates. The only deposit worth 
noticing is in the Trichinopoly district of Madras. 
The export of phosphates in the form of bones is a 
circumstance to be greatly deplored. Potash salts 
are very rare. Gypsum, alum, and sulphur are 
obtainable in several parts of the country. Borax 
is obtained from Kashmir and Tibet. Soda salts 
are obtained from the soil in various pari-s of the 
country. 

India was, in ancient times, famous for her 
precious metals. At present her production of 
these is not ISrge, though it is still considerable. 
Gold. The most important of these is gold, which is found 
jn large quantities in ttte Kolar field in Mysore. 
Some amount is also founJ in the mines of Hydera- 
bad and severM other places. Of recent years, 
gold has been found in two* parts of the Dhalbum 
district in Chota Nagpur. Besides, in all the 
Provinces of- India Small quantities of ..gold are 
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obtained from river gravels by the indigenous pro- 
cess of washing. ^ 

Bojh copper and !ea(J are widely distrii^uted over 
the whole of In^ia. » Copper is found tihiefly *i5' 
Bengal, and also in several places in the Central 
Provinces, Kajputana, Southern India, and ftt various 
places along the Himalaj^as. Lead occurs in Beifgal, 
Central ProvinC'es, Rajputflna, the Karndl district 
in Madras, and certain districts in Bombay. In 
some places, silver and * zinc have been 'found 
associated with lead. 

Of recent years, aluminium has been discovered 
to occur in abundance in Burma and the whole of 
Peninsular India, and it is believed that this industry 
has a great future before it. 

Manganese occurs in such abundance in the 
Central Provinces that India now takes the second 
place among the manganese-producing countries of 
the world. It is aiso found in certain parts of Bom- 
bay, Madras, Hyderabad, Burma, and Chota Nagpur. 

Mica^s one of the most importsftit mineral pro- 
ducts. India turns out more than half of the total 
mica supply of the world. The main source of 
production is in the Hazaribagh and Gaya districts 
of Bengal It also occurs in the N^lore district of 
Madras. 

Cobalt is found in Eait)utafia, and nickel is ob-< 
tained from the gold-fields of Kolar. 

Various kinds of precious stones are to be found 
in different parts of India,^ important among them 

^ Kautilya in his J^rthamstra and the author of Phe Ptri'plua 
mention a large variety of gems ant^pearls. 
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being diamond, ruby, and sapphire. Diamonds 
occur chiefly in Madras, the Central Provinces, and 
near Pani;ia in Central India.' PuOy-mining is a 
w'dry profitable and flourishyig industry in Upper 
Burma. The chief scat of sapphire is Kashmir, but 
the minep are said to be exhausted. 

Besides these, there are 'various kinds of mis- 
cellaneous minerals. COminon sto-ne and marble 
also are important, they being the cliief material 
used for building and ornamental purposes. 

Numerous hot and mineral springs are found in 
different parts of India, but their neglect is a curious 
feature in the situation. As instances may be 
mentioned the hot springs at Manikarn in Kulu, the 
sulphur springs at Lasundra in the Kaira district 
and at Vajrabai in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency, and other springs along the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas. 


3. CLIMATE 

The climate of any place is determined by various 
factors, the chief among these being its latitude, 
altitude, proximity to the sea, and position in regard 
to the prevailing winds. India is such a vast 
country that its parts differ widely from one another 
jn respect of each of the^e factors, giving us sharp 
contrasts in climatic conditions. 

Excluding the liimalayas, which act as a 
"climatic barrier in shutting* out the cold winds of 
Central j^\;sia and keeping within thfe borders of India 
the^ vapour- bearing wiifds of the south-west monsoon, 
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the country may be divided, for meteorological 
purposes, into two parts : Peninsjilar India . and 
Northern InSia.* 

The whole of 1:he JPeninsula falls within the 
Tropics and has a hot climate, the variations of 
temperature between summer and winte* being 
small. The coasts have an even smaller range* of 
temperature, and* the atmosphere there is usually 
cloudy. These features are .specially observable on 
the windward coasts, and l;hey diminish with in- 
creasing distance from the sea. 

Almost the whole of Northern India lies beyond 
the Tropic of Cancer, but here the climatic conditions 
are more complex. In technical language, the climate 
may be described as continental. The severity of 
heat or cold and the amount of moisture present 
in the air, however, differ greatly in the different 
provinces and during different seasons. In the 
Punjab and the North-western Frontier Province we 
find bitter cold in winter and extreme heat in summer. 
As we travel eastw^ard the severity bofh of heat and 
of cold steadily diminishes. In Bengal and Assam, 
the winter is mild and the summer is moderately 
hot. Again, Sind, the Punjab, and Rajputana are 
exceedingly dry, while the atmosphere of Assam and 
of East Bengal is always saturated with moisture. 

Altitude tempers the heaj of low ^latitudes. Up 
on the hills, it is delightfully pool and refreshing 
even in midsummer, but beyond a certain point the 
excess of cold forbids human habitation. 

These are the general features of the climate 
of India, which are, however* to a left^e exteni; 
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disturbed by the periodical or monsoon winds, of 
which we shalLspeak presently. 

The I'ndian year is divided into six seasons ; but, 
for economic purposes, it may be divided into two — 
Winter and Summer, — the latter being subdivided 
into dr/ summer (April, May, and June) and wet 
summer (July, August, and September). The seasons 
are of the greatest importance in the economy of 
Indian life, as they are accompanied by an alternation 
of the meteorological conditions which produces the 
most momentous results. In winter, dry land winds 
prevail over the greater part of India, while in 
summer we have winds of oceanic origin, with high 
humidity much cloud, and frequent rain. This 
alternation is due to a difference in temperature and 
atmospheric pressure in different regions. 

The whole of India lies within the belt of the 
northern trade-winds. Under normal conditions, 
therefore, we should expect tha wind to blow from 
the north-east throughout the year. As a matter 
of fact, however, the north-east wind blcws during 
only one-half of the year. During the other half, 
the wind movement is modified because of the 
presence of the continent of Asia near the equator. 
This disturbance of the air- current is due to the fact 
that land and water differ greatly in their beliaviour 
regarding the iibsorptidn and radiation of heat. In 
April and May, the plains of Northern India become 
very much hotter than the water of the Indian 
Ocean near the Equator; and, consequently, the 
pressuiJe becomes much lower in the former region 
than over„the Equatdr. The heated air rises and the 
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cooler air from near the Equator rushes in to take 
its place. Thus an air-current is e^/ablished in the 
lower ^strata* of* the •atmosphere from fltte sout^i 
towards the north. Juat at this time, soufh of the 
Equator, the wind blows as a south-east trade-wind. 
As this wind reaches the Equator, it finds tiie baro- 
metric pressure higher tliere tlian in Northern Incha. 
It then swirls roirtid and blo’^s as a south-west wind, 
accelerating the air-movement which has already 
begun from the Equator towards India. This is the 
south-west monsoon. Being of oceaqic origin, the 
wind is laden with moisture ; and as the clouds are 
driven inland by storms, they drench the jjarched 
lands of India with rain. The south-west monsoon 
usually establishes itself in Bombay and Bengal 
early in June, and before the end of the month it 
extends over practically the whole of Noitliern 
India. 

The south-west monsoon reaches India in two 
currents, — the Arabian Sea current and the Bay of 
Bengal current. The former gives ra*in to Bombay, 
the Punjab, and a part of the Central Provinces, and 
the latter to the rest of India and to Burma. India 
gets nearly 90 per cent, of her annual rainfall from 
the south-west monsoon. This monsoon usually 
continues till September. 

In October and Novem^r, the te*nperature over 
the land in India becomes lower, than that over the 
sea near the Equator ; consequently, tjie barometric 
pressure is higher, and winds now begin to blow 
towards tbe Equator. This is often alludeSd to as 
the north-east monsoon, but ft is, in^ Iijality, th*e 
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normal norih-east trade-wind. Being of land 
origin it does ^ot contain much moisture, and is, 
therefore!/ called the dry ihontioon; iiO contradistinc- 
tion to ^he south-west monsoon,' which is wet. The 
little moisture which it contains is really the residue 
left byr the south -WQst monsoon, which has been 
prevented by the Himalayas from passing out of 
India. '*But the north-east trade-wind picks up a 
considerable amount of moisture during its passage 
over the Bay of Bengal, and gives rain to the south- 
eastern districts of Madras. This north-east wind 
is thus of great economic importance to Madras, 
although the total quantity of rain which India gets 
from it is small. Some amount of rain also falls in 
the Punjab during the winter months, which is pro- 
bably due to local storms.^ 

The amount of rain that falls in India varies 
from year to year. It depends on the force and 
direction of the air-current. ^The quantity which 
any particular part of the country receives depends 
on the configuration of the surface of tl^p land, on 
its situation with reference to The winds, and on 
any other factor which causes reduction in the 
temperature of the air. For instance, while a large 
amount of ram falls on the west coast of the penin- 
sula, the table-land of the Deccan and Southern India 
gets very littb rain fi^om the south-west monsoon, 
the Western Ghats acting as a barrier to the passage 
of the vapour-bearing winds. Where, on the other 

^ The Northern Punjab is outside the belt of regular winds, 
and, consequently, we should expect mdi’e local storms here than 
in other par^ of India 
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iiand, no such obstacle is offered to tfie passage of 
the monsoon current, the clouds trajk^el far into, the 
interioi; of the co'untr^. The east coast (^Madra^ 
does not receive much* rain from the sofith-west 
monsoon, for it does not lie in the path of the 
winds, their direction being north-easterly. % Again, 
any cause which cools \he air-current leads to* a 
condensation of wAter-vapoui^and to the falf of rain. 

Rainfall is abundant on the mountains and in forest Height, 
tracts, while it is scarce in deserts where the atmos- 
phere, being hot, is capable of holding jn suspension 
a large amount of water-vapour. Thus, the normal Moisture 
rainfall in the Cherapunji hills is 160", while it is as 
low as 7° in Sind and south-west Punjab.^ 

The success or failure of the crops is deter- importance 
mined by the quantity, distribution, and time of 
occurrence of the monsoon rains. In European 
countries, the variations in rainfall may increase 
or diminish the abundance of a crop, but in India 
they produce far greater consequences. In one year 
rainfall may be so abundant that harvests are plenti- 
ful, in another an almost total failure of the rains 
may lead to a severe famine involving the loss of 
thousands of lives. But it is not agriculture alone 
that is affected by the monsoons; trade and com- 
merce are largely dependent upon them, while the 
framing of the Annual Bud^t of the Government of 
India has been described by a recept Finance Minister 
as a “ gamble in rain.” In fact, the prosperity of the 
country depends almost entirely on the monsoons; 

^ A tabular statement of the normal^ainfall in Afferent par^ 
of India will be found in Appendix D. 
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and natural water-supply is the chief factor deter- 
mining the depsity of population and the state of 
civilisation in any particular part of India. 

The dlimate of the country affects not only the pro- 
ductivity of the land, but also the physique and char- 
acter o5 the people. A hot and moist climate tends 
to cause much fatigue after moderate exertion and 
a general ill-defined ccfndition of debility. It thus 
produces a disinclination to hard work. Various 
kinds of tropical diseases also render the body 
weak and reduce the longevity of life. The cumu' 
lative effect of all this on the people is to produce 
a lack of the energy and strength needed to develop 
the best in themselves and in the resources of the 
country. 


4. FLORA AND FAUNA 

The geographical position of the country and its 
climatic and geological conditions have an impor- 
tant bearing '’on the vegetable and aniijial life of 
India. The large extent of itS area and a great 
variety in physical features and climate, combined 
with the natural fertility of the soil, enable the 
country to pi’oduce almost every kind of vegetable 
life. In fact, the flora of India is more varied than 
that of any other area '“of the same extent in Asia, 
if not in the world, tfere we find not only the 
tropical and sub-tropical products, but the products 
of the temperate zone as well. The most important 
among a/he tropical products obtained here are : rice, 
Coffee, millet, sugar-cane, cinchona, jute, spices, india- 
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rubber and gutta-percha ; pineapple* bananas, and 
other kinds of tropical fruits. The chief sub- 
tropical products grown ^re : cotton, toba®(io, opium, 
and tea. Of the'proc^ucts of the tempeiate zon’e,*) 
the following may be mentioned as the more im- 
portant : wheat, maize, bpley, pulses, potatoes, 
hemp and flax, and varkuis kinds of fruits. Besides 
these, many migcellaneius*articles are foflnd, such 
as a large variety of oil-seeds, gums, timber, and 
indigo. • • 

Animals are of great use for purposes of cultiva- Animal life, 
tion as well as of draught. At one time India 
possessed a fairly adequate supply of good and ser- 
viceable cattle. But of late there has been a great 
deterioration in the quality, and diminution in the 
quantity, of live stock. Being imperfectly fed and 
housed in insanitary sheds, cattle are constantly 
liable to diseases of various sorts ; and the question 
of breeding does nqt receive the attention from the 
people which it should.^ This paucity of good cattle 
is a gre^t drawback in the improvement of agricul- 
ture. Cattle-reaMng is difficult in those parts of the 
country in which rainfall is large, because the rain- 
water washes away the salient constituents which 
are essential to the health of the cattle. There the 
animals do not grow up to a good size and strong. 

For this reason, horses are far5 in I^wer Bengal, the 

I 

' Cattle disease,” says the Agrlculturat Adviser to the 
Government of India, “is s<^ serious an affliction that it ranks 
in many parts of India as a scourge, and is a direct obstacle to 
the amelioration of thf condition of the cultivator "*J^Report on 
the Progress of Agriculture in India^ f911-12, p 
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Carnatic and Coromandel coasts, and Lower Burma, 
In the drier parts, on the other hand, such as Balu- 
chistan, th^ Punjab, Eajput^na«and *Xafliiawar, very 
g(3od horses are found. Th^ most important of the 
Indian animals are bullocks, which are used almost 
everywhere for the ploj^igh as well as for carrying 
loads and drawing water. Bliffaloes also are used for 
similar ptirposes in many parts. The cow and the 
she-buffalo are highly useful in almost every part of 
the country, as milk and ghee are among the chief 
articles of food consumed by the people. Sheep and 
goats are found in every province. The donkey is 
a very useful beast of burden, especially in Northern 
India. The camel is plentiful in the sandier parts 
of the country, and is a very useful animal for 
carriage. The region in which good cattle is reared 
includes the Punjab, Kashmir, Kajputana, and 
Kathiawar, where rainfall is not excessive. 

Products obtained from animals, besides milk, are 
wool, wax, and ivory, all of which are articles of 
utility and in ‘demand. ^ 

Of the aquatic products fish, *of course, is the 
most useful. The pearl fisheries of the Indian 
Ocean are also very important from the economic 
standpoint. 

5. FACILFTIES OfV^COMM UNICATION 

The fiatness'of the surface makes communication 
easy in the plains of Northern India. Eoads and 
railways ^ can be constructed he|;^ without much 
difficulty. Xhe Ganges, with its numerous tribu- 
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taries and branches, furnishes some ‘thousands of 
miles of waterways, which are of inynense economic 
importance. Ertilimaputra also in «^s lower 

course affords some facilities of traiispcfrt. The 
Indus and its tributaries are navigable by small 
boats, and by steamers diiripg a part of t^ie year. 
In the southern half ofHhe country, the nature *of 
the surface has placed great 4mpediments in'the way 
of communication. Roads are not easy of construc- 
tion, and railways have bdbome possible only in 
certain parts of the peninsula, and even there only 
with the aid of much engineering skill. The rivers 
also are not quite so useful as waterways, all of 
them being too impetuous in times of Hood and too 
scantily supplied with water at other times. 

The long sea-board of India offers facilities of 
communication between the coast districts of the 
country. Ttie number of natural harbours, how- 
ever, is few, and during the monsoons the Indian 
Ocean becomes exceedingly rough. But in spite of 
these disadvantages, the sea has ifbw become a 
natural highway dbnnecting India with the other 
parts of the world. 

We have now finished our brief ^irvey of the 
physical environment in India and its relation to 
the economic aspect of the fife of hw: people. We 
have noted the many natural advantages which the 
country enjoys and the few difficulties it labours 
under. It is necessary to recognise the dependence 
of the people on n^yture ; but it would be a tnistake 
to suppose that this dependen(^ is absolyte. Mah 
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can, in some Pleasure, modify his environment. And 
the people of ^ndia can, by their intelligence and 
knowledge, control the forbes«of rtutifre to a con- 
siderableP extent. Let us ,try to understand this 
point clearly. 

The productiveness ,of the land depends on the 
feftility of the soil. Dut natural fertility is 
increased by the effort^ o^ man and decreased by 
lack of proper care. Wasteful cultivation may turn 
the best land into the poorest ; while the worst land 
can be converted into the most fertile by the appli- 
cation of proper manures and the adoption of a 
well-regulated method of agriculture. In mining, 
the extension of knowledge and inventiveness may 
lead to the artificial manufacture of new and useful 
metals, supplementing and even superseding the use 
of the minerals which are now known to the world. 
As for the climate, it is essentially unalterable ; but 
even here modifications may ba secured in various 
ways. Afforestation may lead to an increase of 
rainfall where*'it is at present scanty, and^ irrigation 
may be so practised as to carry fv^ater to any place 
where it is wanted. Extensive drainage works, 
the reclamation of swamps and marshes, and the 
re-excavation *of silted rivers may also affect for the 
better the climate of the country, the health of 
the people, and, the moisture conditions of the land. 
The effects of extrem^ heat and cold may be 
mitigated by‘ various artificial means. The ener- 
’^^ting influence of the clibiate on body and mind 
be; counteracted by the adoption of proper care 
^ scientific mode^of living. 
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The flora and fauna of the coun1;ry are deter- 
mined partly by the physical condj^tions and partly 
by the will *of 'inan.'^ Scientific knowled^ may be 
applied to the improvement of the existing vege^ 
tables and fruits, and new sorts may be made to 
grow. So also, the breed o^ cattle may be improved 
and certain new kinds f|pay be introduced. 

As for communication, *i8cience has silVmounted 
most of the difficulties which nature placed in 
certain parts of the country. Railways have "‘pene- 
trated into places which would otherwise have 
remained inaccessible, and distance is no loiigei 
a bar to communication. The formidable ocean 
now affords the easiest and cheapest, means of 
transport. 



CHAPTER III . 

THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
' THE PEOPLE 

Nature and man are tlie two chief agents in 
the production of wealth. In the last chapter we 
described the part played by nature in the economy 
of Indian life. The present chapter will be devoted 
to a brief discussion of the human element. 

Population. Tlie total population of Indja is about 315T5 
millions, of which British territory contains 244’26 
millions or 77*^ per cent., and the Native States 
70’88 millions or 22'5 per cent.^ ^ 

Dersity. • In the whole Empire there are on the average 
175 persons to the square mile, or much the same 
as in Europe catside Russia. In British territory 
the number to the square mile is 223 and in the 

^ The population of India ifiiv considerably more than three 
times that of the United States of America. The United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal with the States attached to them have each 
as many inhabitants as the British Islands, Bihar and Orissa 
as France, Bombay as Austria, and the J’unjab as Spain and 
Portugal combined (vide Census of India, 1911). 
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Native States 100.^ But in India, distribution of Uxj&l 
the people is not even throughout the country, unequii!*^*^ 
The density- Off papulation depends op> several 
factors, the most ' important of which ar6' rainfall 
the climate, the soil, the configuration of the surface, 
and the state of civilisation.,^ As a rule, tl \9 popula- 
tion is the densest in v, those parts in which thfere 
is an abundant ^supply of twater, either ilatural or 
artificial,or in other words, where the primary require- 
ments of human life are satisfied with the greatest 
ease. But there are exceptions. The greatest 
density is to be found in the province of Bengal, 
which has an average population of 551 to the 
square mile, and the next densest tract is the 
Gangetic plain of the United Provinces, with 427 
to the square mile. The density is the lowest in 
Upper Burma, the North-western Frontier Province, 
and Baluchistan. Between these extremes there is 
almost every shade ^f variety.^ 

The people for the most part live in villages. Pppulatioi?’ 
Only 9*5^ per cent, of the population are found in 
towns with over 5000 persons each, compared with 
78T per cent, in England and Wales and 45'6 per 
cent, in Germany. The proportion of the urban to 

^ Sir A. J. Baines pointed out (in an article in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, December, 1904), that, in the case of 
India, “ the mean density figure ^is in itself »peculiarly devoid of 
significance.” The population ^r mile of the United Kingdom 
is 379; Germany, 290; France, 190^ the United States, 21; 

Russia in Europe, 60 ; Rusgia in Asia, 3*6); Belgium, 689 ; 

Holland, 400 ; Egypt (Delta), 939 ; Canada, 1 -6 ; Australia, 1 *2. 

* In Assam the density is 110 to the square mile, in !&tluchistan 
6, Bengal 651, Behar and Orissa 344^ Bpmbay Burma 62, 
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the total population ranges from 18 per cent, in 
Bombay to only^ 3 per cent, in Assam.^ There arc 
only 30 t^-vns with a population of o^er 'l 00,000. The 
number Of towns each containing populations vary- 
ing from 5000 to 990,000 is 2224. But the number 
of villagps is no less than 730,000. The reason for 
this is to be found in th!3 fact that the people 
are in the main agricultural. The rural people 
are generally less progressive in their thoughts, 
ideas, and habits than the town people, but 
there is no antagonism between life in towns and 
that in villages. There was a time when the urban 
population was much larger, and the social impor- 
tance of the towns greater. With the decay of the 
industries, the towns sank in importance, and there 
was a tendency for a larger and larger proportion of 
the people to become rural.^ Of recent years, how- 
ever, there has become discernible a tendency work- 
ing in the opposite direction ; and towns are once 
again beginning to take their proper place as centres 

• 

Central Provinces and Berar 33, Madras 2S^i, North-West Frontier 
Province 64, Punjab 177, and the United Provinces 427. 

^ The percentages of the urban population to the total are as 
follows : Assam 3 ; Bengal, 6 ; Bombay, 18 ; Burma, 9*3 ; 
the Central Provinces and Berar, 8; Madras, 11-7; North- 
West Frontier Province, 13 (excluding the Agencies and Tubal 
areas, where the population is wholly rural) ; the Punjab, 10*6 ; 
the United Provinces, 10 2 ; )?aroda, 20 ; Cochin, 12 ; Hyder- 
abad, 9 ; Rajpfttana, 13 ; Kashmir, 9 ; Travancore, 6*2 ; 
Mysore, 11. 

^ It is now many years since the late Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade 
mournfully complained in his Essays aui Speeches of this pro- 
gressive ruralj^ation of the* people. 
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of thought, culture, and industry in ?he life of the 
nation. 

The division hf thft people into sexes is*ftnporta^t^Di»i8ioninto 
from the economic standpoint, for a \^ry large 
proportion of the female sex in India can hardly be 
regarded as producers of wealth at all. Tiie social 
customs prevent female^ of the higher and mid*dle 
classes in particular, from ^rticipating in* the pro- 
duction of wealth, at least in a direct way. Taking 
the country as a whole, there is a slight excess of 
males over females. Among the Jiigher ' classes, 
however, the female portion slightly preponderates 
over the male. 

Another important fact about populatiion is dis- Distribution 
tribution according to age. The old and the very 
young are consumers of wealth, but not producers. 

Roughly speaking, the limit for active work may be 
put at the ages of 15 and 60.^ The number of persons 
between these limits is about 170 millions, or 53 
per cent, of the population. If we deduct from 
this the ^infirm and sick persons, *as well as a 
large proportion *of females who, owing to the 
purda system and other social customs, do not 

^ The theory of Sundbarg, the Swedish staRstician, that the 
age group “16-50” contains about half the total population, 
holds good in India, but the l^al •variations are somewhat 
greater than in Europe, and th^proportionJ are apt to be dis- 
turbed by famine. But his other theoiy, namely, that the num- 
bers in the two age groups “ 0-16 ” and “ 60 and over ” approach 
equality is not true in India, because, owing to the shorter lives 
of the people, the rate of mortality amongst persons aged 60 and 
over is considerably giliater than th^ amongst those* under 16 
(vide Census of India, 1911), 
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contribute td the economic life of the people in a 
direct way, we ^et the total number of able-bodied 
persons a^:ho are fit to particijirate & the production 
' of wealtCi, or, in other word^i, who form the labour- 
force of the country. 

The piost important fact to be considered when 
dealing with the human dement in production is 
the healch of the people. The efficiency of labour 
is greatly impaired by the general ill-health of 
the people in most paits of the country. This is 
due to unfavourable climatic conditions, insufficient 
nutrition, want of pure water, insanitary sur- 
roundings, artificial modes of living, and unhealthy 
social customs. All these factors render the body 
weak and less able to resist disease. To these 
must be added the epidemics which sweep over 
the country every now and then, sometimes causing 
great havoc and devastation. Finally, the infiuence 
of heredity helps to perpetuate the evil effects, so 
that the physical deterioration of the people goes on 
increasing from generation to generation. . 

The economic condition of the people depends 
largely on how they earn their living; hence the 
great importance of the question of distribution by 
occupation, 'The most noteworthy fact in this con- 
nection is that over 72 per cent, of the population 
are supported by agricifiture. Industries maintain 
11*2 per cent., and trade and transport, 5’6 and 1*6 
respectively. ' The rest of the people depend for 
their livelihood on the ^ following occupations : 
professions and liberal arts, l*7v domestic service, 
IS; ; publi^^ administration, *84 ; public force, *77 ; 
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extraction of minerals, ‘17; insufficiently described 
occupations, 2*9; unproductive occupations, J’l ; 
persons^ living* chiefly their income, T7. 

So much about what* may be called the status DynumiM of 
of the population. But the dynamics of the 
population are also very important. Changes aje 
affected by three factors ^ birth, death, and^ migra- 
tion. We shall briefly notice 6ach of them. 

Birth depends on marriage and fecundity. ^ In 
India, marriage may be said to be almost universal. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that . religion and 
social customs favour the marriage almost of every 
person before the age of puberty is reached. Con- 
sequently, the hypothesis that marriages* increase 
with prosperity and decrease with adversity does 
not hold good in India. As a matter of fact, im- 
provident marriages are more frequent among the 
lower than among the higher classes. The proper- Marriage, 
tion of celibates is much lower in India than in 
Europe and America. On the other hand, custom 
forbids theraarriage of widows among the Hindus ; 
and, moreover, as tliere is a great disparity in the 
ages of the husband and the wife, we find a higher 
proportion of widows here than in European and 
American countries. The proportion of widowers 
also is a little higher. The fecundity of marriage 
among the poorer classes is greater titan among the 
middle and higher classes, and. also. among the 
Mahomedans than among ^the Hindus. , This differ- 
ence is due perhaps to the absence of prudential 
considerations amon^ the less advanced sections of 
the community. The average crude birUi-rate in Birth-rate. 
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India during the last ten years was 43‘9 per thou- 
sand of the pojfalation.^ No reliable figures can be 
t#btaine(| of the refined birth-rate, that is to. say, of 
the births compared with the number of women of 
child-bearing age. But it may be said in a general 
WLay th&t women begin to bear children at an early 
age and, also cease ver;^ early. 

The increase or decrease of population depends 
not ..only upon the birfh-rate but upon the death- 
rate. In India, the death-rate is abnormally high, 
as compared 'with the death-rate in other civilised 
countries. About a quarter of the children born 
die within the first twelve months. During the 
years 1901-1911 the average death-rate was 38’5 per 
thousand. In the modern civilised communities, 
the normal death-rate varies from 13 to 21 per 
thousand.^ The high rate of mortality in India is 
due to several causes, — famines, epidemic diseases, 
want of proper food and good drinking water, 
insanitary conditions, and the impaired vitality 
caused by early marriage.® In bad Seasons the 

^ The calculations of birth- and death-rate are those of Mr. 
T. G. Ackland as given in the Census Report, 1911. 

■ In England? the birth-rate in 1912 was 23-8 per thousand and 
the death-rate 12-9. 

® The Famine Commlssiotjers of 1898 said in their Report : 
“Epidemics maj^’ sweep thejp off by tens of thousands without 
attracting attention, because these agencies are incessantly at 
work. Famine, which intensifies their activity, is more con- 
spicuous from Cts less regular occurrence, but it is really only 
one, and perhaps not the most deadly, of numerous influences 
by whi<?h at present human life is cut short, and which can be 
•effectually counteractedrby the general advance of society in 
wealth, know-''dgo, and material resources ” (p. 29). 
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population usually decreases ; while in good 
seasons there is an ipprease of ^population, .this 
being ^ue nol so i^^uch to increased birth-rSte as 
the diminution in mortality. The mortality in towns 
is a little higher than in the country, probably 
because of the greater congestion in the former. , 

According to actuarial calculations, the estimated 
expectations for fiiale and also for female lives, for 
all India are materially below those deduced /rom 
English lives at all ages. The Indian expectation 
at birth is 22'59 years for males, and 23'31 for 
females, while the English is 46*04 for males and 
50*02 for females, the differences being quite marked 
throughout life. The estimated expectations lie 
below those of 1891 and 1901 at all ages, which 
shows that the duration of life of the people is 
becoming progressively shorter.^ This is a serious 
state of things, and it demands the immediate 
attention of the sta^e as well as of the educated 
community. 

Migration is another factor which affects the 
size of the population. Migration is of two kinds : 
internal and external. Internal migration, again, 
may be casual, temporary, periodic, sei^i-permanent, 
or permanent. Casual or temporary movement of 
the people from one provinqp oy district to another 
goes on continually. Fc^ instance, the factory 


^ In 1891 and 1901, the estimated values wer^ 24-59 and 23-63 
respectively, as compared witS 22-69 in 1911. The estimated 
values for male lives in ^gland rose from 44-07 in 1901 tj 46-04 in 
1911. These figures have been taken ^om the Actuarial Repo^ 
of Mr. T. G. Ackland, included in the Census of India, 191 j 
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hands in the Calcutta mills are all drawn from 
up-country. P(&riodic movements are due to the 
seasonal ‘demand for labour, i^enji-permanent move- 
ments also are not infrequent. But the permanent 
type of emigration, or colonisation, takes place very 
rai;ely. The conservative habits of the people, their 
love of l^orae, their poverty, their lack of knowledge 
of the labour conditions in other parts, all tend to 
keep^thcm tied to their native villages. One im- 
portant instance of a permanent movement, during 
recent years, has been the migration of a large 
number of people to the Canal Colonies in the 
Pun jab. 

External migration may take the form either 
of emigration or of immigration. The former 
serves as an outlet for the surplus population of the 
country ; but the actual total number of emigrants 
from India is so small that, for practical pur- 
poses, it is not of much imporiance.^ The number 
of permanent immigrants into the country is exceed- 
ingly small. The question of emigration as^a measure 
for relieving the pressure of population deserves 
careful consideration. 


1 At the time of the last Census; the total number of emigrants 
from India to other parts of the British Empire was slightly in 
excess of a million. The" preibnt tendency of emigration is to fall 
in number. In 1900-1 the tiJtal number of emigrants who left 
India was 26,60« ; but in 1910-11 it was rather less than 15,439. 
These emigrantq^ usually go to the British colonies (Mauritius, 
Natal, British Guiana, British f^est Indies, Fiji, etc.), and to 
Dutch ejuiana as unskilled lahourerB^ (Statistical Abstract for 
British Indifi, p. 227). „ The conditions of existence in the 
Colonies for'ljyiian emigrants are very far from satisfactory. 
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The caste system and social customs used in days 
of old to prevent absolutely the movement of labour 
from occupalioil to iDccupation. The infihence <if from 
caste and of customs is* however, growing less every 
day, and restrictions are gradually passing away ; but occupation, 
even now the movement is very far from being fr^e. 

In the course of thet last ten years the popula- increase of 
tion of India h£B increasecl from 294 millions to 
315 millions. The rate of increase has been a Jittle 
over 7 per thousand per year. Now the question 
arises whether the population is increasing too fast. 

There are some thinkers who are alarmed at the 
rate of increase, and who assert that the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence is one of the 
chief causes of the extreme poverty of the people, and 
who predict that this pressure, if allowed to grow 
unchecked, will in the near future produce great 
misery in the country. As a matter of fact, 
although the popuktion is growing, it is not 
increasing as rapidly as in some ^of the other 
civilised ^ountries,^ Moreover, as Prof. Seligman 
points out, the problem of population is not one 
of mere size, but of efficient production and equit- 
able distribution. The law of diminishing returns 
applies with full force only to agriculture, and the 
real antithesis is not between population and food, 


^ The increase is to be accounted for 4 )artIy ijjy an increase of 
area and partly by the adoption of a more careful system of 
enumeration, besides the aottlal growth of population. The 
rate of increase in England and Wales was 12 T7 per ceat. during 
1891-1901, and 10-91 fJbr cent, during 1901-11. ^In India tl^fi 
rate of increase during 1891-1901 was only 2*4 per^cCnt, 
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but between population and wealth. ^ When popula- 
tion .increases, bjit the production of wealth remains 
sj/ationafy or increases in a 5ower® ra^io than the 
' growth of population, the on>ly possible consequence 
is the greater misery of the people. And this has 
been to f ome extent the<*state of things in India in the 
past. If, on the other hand, wealth and productive 
efficiency are increased simultan<eously with the 
increase of population, the country will be able to 
support a much larger population than it does at 
present. This view of the future is held by, among 
others, Mr. E. A. Gait, one of the editors of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India} who says : “Apart from 
the non-agricultural forms of employment which are 
rapidly growing in importance, it seems certain 
that, even in the most crowded tracts, more scientific 
farming would greatly increase the present produce 
of the soil. There are, besides, many parts, e.g. 
Burma, where, even under present conditions, ample 
scope remains for expansion ; and many others, such 
as Western 'Kajputana, where, with tl^e aid of 
irrigation, crops might be grown^^ on what is now a 
sandy desert.” 


^ Vjde’iT/ie Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1906. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SOCIAL BT^VCT\]m-{Continued) 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF INDIAN SOCIETY 

1. THE CASTE-SYSTEM 

The most striking feature in the structure of Hindu 
society is what is known as the caste-system. It is 
a very ancient institution, but when and how it 
first appeared it is impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty. 

We find it vaguely alluded to in a few passages Origin, 
of the Vedas, and recognised in Manu's code, in the 
great Epics, and in*the Puranas. In the Bhagavat 
Gita, Sreekrishna, the incarnation of the Deity, says, 

'' I hav^ created the four castes ejccording to the 
qualities and bccupations of their respective 
members.” This seems to be the correct view of 
the origin of the system.^ 

1 M. Senart was perhaps right in saying, “ Caste is the normal 
development of ancient Aryan institutions, which assumed this 
form in the struggle to adapt ^emselves t» the conditions with 
which they came into contact in India.” It appears quite 
probable that, being surrounded on all sides b/hostile aborigines, 
the Aryans found it neoessaty to set apart iMe hardiest portion 
of the population for the exclusive occupations of war and 
government. Thus ^rhaps was formed the KshaCriya caste. 
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The esserf^ial feature of the system is that 
" birth determines irrevocablj the whole course of a 
man's si^gial and domestic ^reiations, and he must 
through .life eat, drink, dr^ss, iharry, and give in 
marriage in accordance with the usages of the 
community into which he was born. ” ^ 

Mahomedanism, in its^ pure form, inculcates 
equality among all followers of the religion and is 
opposed to the system of a hierarchy of castes. 
But in India the contagion has spread to the 
Mahomedans, among whom caste tendencies are 

Then, as engagement in warfare was found incompatible with 
the performance of religious ceremonies and the acquisition of 
learning and the imparting of education, the most intellectual 
and selfless among the people formed themselves into a separate 
class. Thirdly, as the importance of agriculture, industry, and 
trade was realised more and more with the growth of civilisation, 
a third class began to devote their energies exclusively to those 
occupations ; and lastly, the less cultured among the Aryans, 
together with the conquered tribes, formed the Sudra caste. 
In course of time, subdivisions of these original castes were 
made, and many new ones came into existence. In the earlier 
stages of national development, as M. Senart poiilfes out, the 
principles underlying the social structure of the Greeks and the 
Romans were the same as those of the Hindus. In India, 
however, the distinctions became rigid and stereotyped ; in 
Europe, society was soon able to throw off the shackles. 

A caste is defoed in the Imperial Gazetteer of India as “a 
collection of families or groups of families, bearing a common 
name which usually denotes, or is associated with, a specific 
occupation ; claiming common dosoent from a mythical ancestor, 
human or divine • preferring to follow the same calling ; and 
regarded by those who are competent to give an opinion as 
forming a single homogeneous community.” How far this 
definition ii correct it is not our business t;p discuss here, 

V The Imperial Gazetteer cf India. 
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visible. In some places, fch*e social distinctions 
have become quite marked and well-defined. 

The caste^system jha^ undoubtedly many bad 
feature‘s, but it has sojne good points also whicfi 
are not often appreciated by careless observers. 

Whether good or bad, changed conditions Ijave led 
to a modification of the system. Occupation is not 
now necessarily ,the indication of a mails caste. 

Members of different castes are now-a-days to be Caste-system 
found in almost every occupation. Caste tules 
have now become less rigid than before, and the 
modern tendency is to eliminate from the system 
such features as have been found unsuited to the 
economic organisation of modern society-./ 

The chief economic significance of the system is Economic 
that it fixes absolutely the supply of any kind of 
labour. The scope given for the play of competition 
thus becomes limited, and consequently the law of Limitation of 
demand and supply ^s rendered either inoperative 
or oppressive in its operation. When there takes 
place any^change in the economic wbrld, labour is 
unable to adjust hself to the altered circumstances 
and suffers in consequence, sometimes very heavily. 

Wages and prices have very often to be regulated 
by custom or some other artificial mealis. Further, 
the institution of caste is ill-suited to large-scale Unsuitedto 
production, in which minutfe subdivision of labour 
is essential, and which requires the supply of any 
kind of labour to immediately respond to the 
demand for it. Under the caste-system the people 
lose their adaptal^lil^y to changed circumstances. 

The system, moreover, has its influenge on the 
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character of •'the in^iividual. Where birth deter- 
mines the whole course of man’s occupation in life, 
there is* little chance of his capacities. being always 
put to the best use, and ea^h profession may have 
to tolerate many persons who are incompetent or 
useless in that particular profession but who may 
perhaps do better in some other. Denying, as it does, 
equal oj/portunities to ail, it often l^ecomes the source 
of grave injustice to large classes of the community. 

The result is a great economic loss. But, on 
the other hand, much economic advantage ensues 
from the fact that every man inherits a certain 
amount of skill from his parents and unconsciously 
imbibes much of the technical knowledge from the 
atmosphere of the particular profession in which he 
is brought up. Another great merit of the system 
is that, by limiting the influence of competition, it 
stands forth as the protector of the weak. Every- 
one finds a place in the economic organisation — no 
one is absolutely helpless.. 

Whether or no the merits of the system are 
greater than its defects is not question for the 
economist alone to answer. But the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that the advantages are far 
outweighed «by the disadvantages. Some would 
regard the caste-system as the chief cause of the 
economic stagpatioil o^ the country and the poli- 
tical enslavement of he? people.^ 

1 Mr. C. B. Phipson, in his f icellent book, The Science of 
Civilisation, says : “ No system could be more opposed to 

eoonomio freedom than this [the caste system], or any devised 
Aiore re8tri(;t!ve of econtmic development. . . , Caste presents 
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An important institution 'connected with the 
caste-system was the caste-guild of ancient times. The ca^te- 
Each caste was, to some extent, also a t!3eiie-guild. 

As a Irade-union it used to insist on the proper ita functiona 
training of the youth of its craft, to regulate wages 
to deal with trade delinquents, and to supply courts 
of arbitration for the settlement of disputes. 

Its chief objects were to regulate coiiipetition its objecta. 
among its own members, and to uphold the interests 
of the body in its disputes with other crafttoen. 

The decisions of the guild were enforced by social 
penalties or fines. The guild encouraged efficiency 
by means of rewards, and discouraged inefficiency by 
social disfavour. It also exercised the functions of 
a mutual assurance society ; and by finding employ- 
ment for the unemployed and helping the poor and 
the needy, the guild-system avoided the necessity of 
a poor-law. 

The caste-guilds qf India were, in many respects, Caste-guiidB 

, 1 -r* \ compared with 

similar to the guilds of mediaeval Europe ; but mediaeval 
there wei^e many points of difference.-' These latter 
were not endoganlous, and there was no bar to the 
admission into the circle of outsiders who had learnt 
the business. The common occupation was a real 
tie and a source of strength, not'* a symbol of 

a solid barrier to mental development generally, or, to that 
enquiry into, or mastery over,^ the powers# of nature without 
which there can be no rising to the higher levels of civilisation. 

It leaves, therefore, every people subservient fo it at the mercy 
of whatever more advanced j nation is intemsted in subduing 
them. ... [In India] a fairly high level of economic develop- 
ment had been reachwl before the institution of cas^e arrested 
further progress.” 
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disunion in tne different parts of society as in the 
case of the Hi^du guilds. Lastly, the European 
guilds ntight — as they dicf— •expafld "land develop, 
while the Indian system was rigid and stereotyped. 

There was a time when these caste-guilds were of 
the greatest economic importance. By their excel- 
lent organisation they largely promoted the produc- 
tion of wealth. The famous fabrics of rural India 
were developed under the supervision of these guilds. 
Caste-guilds as such are 'now to be met with only in 
a few places in India, ^ and even where they exist 
they do not exercise anything like their old influ- 
ence. But there are trade- or craft-guilds in almost 
every part of India, the objects of which are similar 
to those of the caste-guilds of old, but which are 
rarely strong enough to perform their duties in a 
proper manner. The membership is not necessarily 
confined to one caste. The bond of union is not 
half so strong, and they lack the unity of sentiment 
and efficiency of organisation which ensure the 
success of thd trade-unions of modern E’jrope and 
America. * 

The Mahomedans of India also have their trade- 
guilds, which are organised on principles similar to 
those of the Hindus. But the democratic organisa- 
tion of Mahomedan society prevents these guilds 
from being stereotyped into castes. In some trades 
the guilds are well 9rganised, and are strong enough 

to wield considerable influence over the members. 

« • 

^ The ipention of guilds in Kautilya’s Arthasaatra proves that 
they existed long before the commencement of the Christian era. 
The highly -developed guilh-system at Ahmedabad still exists. 
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2. THE JOINT-FAMILY. 

In India, the unit uf society is not the Aidividuajl 
but the family. Amoug the Hindus, this family 
includes not only the husband, the wife, and the 
children, but many more members besides. The 
essential feature of the system is that the consump- 
tion of goods is common, and every member of a 
family shares in the prosperity or adversity of every 
other member. 

The Hindu law of property is essentially different 
from the laws which regulate property in the west. 
In Europe and America ownership, as a rule, is 
single, independent, and unrestricted. In India 
corporate property is the rule, and absolute 
unrestricted ownership is found only in a few parts 
of the country and in rare instances in the rest. 
The law in this respect is based on the joint-family 
system, which was, t^nd to some extent still is, the 
backbone of Hindu society.^ 

Origin^^ly, every Hindu family, and all its pro- 
perty, was not only joint but indivisible.^ Now it 
has ceased to be so ; but so long as partition does 
not take place, jointness is presumed, and every 
member has the right of enjoyment to the family 
property. The system is organised on the principle 
of subordination of all meipbers to the head — not on 
co-ordination or equality of all members. 

There is a great deal of divergence in the 
doctrines of the various schools of Hindu law. 
The Mitakshara sciiool, which governs the ^greater 

^Mayne, Hindu Law, p. 293. *Ipid‘. p. 332. 
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part of Hindu society outside Bengal, is more 
rigorous in its regard for t,he security of the joint- 
Dayabfiuga. (f^amily tlian the Dayabhaga school, which governs 
Bengal proper. According' to the former, ancestral 
property is owned and enjoyed By the members of a 
f^^mily '^as a whole, the share of each remaining 
unascertained until and unless there is a regular 
partition. The person who is “the head of the 
family for the time being is only the manager, and 
has no right to sell or dispose of it in any way, 
except for the benefit of the family or for legal 
necessity. Dayabhaga, however, gives greater powers 
to the head of the family, and, according to recent 
decisions, he is considered as the absolute owner of 
the property, having full rights of disposal over it. 
As for self-acquired property, both the schools give 
the owner full rights to it. 

The Joint-Family system has existed in India for 

ages, but is now in a state of d8cay. It is regarded 

as a blessing^ by some thinkers and as a curse by 

others. Looked at from an economic sta'hdpoint, it 

Merits of the appears to have merits as well as defects. The 

chief merit lies in the fact that almost everyone 

can be sure ^ of a bare subsistence, which is the 

first condition of economic advancement. Children 

are not liable to be , cast adrift into the world at a 

time when thdir physiorl and mental capabilities 

are as yet undeveloped. They receive a start which 

is a great advantage to , them in their race of 

life. The aged, the weak, and the infirm are also 

taken care of, and are made hseful members of 
< . ( * 
society. 
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ir hand, it should be noted that Defect?, 
s^bskistence are secured without 
n’s own part, he loses tlie greait 
and is apt to become lazy and 
dependent on others. Self-reliance — the great virtue 
without which no economic* progress is p^siblew— 
is thus discouraged. Ecor^pmic freedom, ^which is 
such an important matter in the production of 
wealth, is also curtailed. J^oreover, the burden of 
a large family makes a man afraid to undertake 
risks and unwilling to launch on new ventures. He 
is thus in a manner prevented from making the best 
use of his capacities.^ 

Sometimes, not only consumption but? also pro- Sometimes 
duction is found to be in common. Every member oomlnoni" 
contributes by his labour to the production of the 
family wealth. In such cases, the members of the 
joint-family are like the members of a communistic 
or co-operative society, and the advantages of the 
joint system are secured without som<^ of its usually 
attendant* evils. ^The situation is reversed in in- 
stances in which only a few work and the rest 
depend on them for subsistence. 

As for the balance, the economic gf^^n is in some 
cases greater, and in others less, than the loss. 

^Justice Sir Sankaran Nair, ^omparing the English with the 
Indian law, says ; “ The one law is individualistic, and based 
on the inviolability^ of contract, with* the reSult that success 
attended energy and labour,. The other wa« rooted in com- 
munistic and family bondage, and was one of status-fostered 
indolence and stifled att energy ” (Article headed “ In*dian Law 
and English Legislation ” in the CoMmvorary Bmevj, August, 

1911 ). 
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Whatever may have been its merits in the past, 
the system is now steadily Josing ground. 

The Mahomedans also generally live under the 
joint-family system, but adiong them there is no 
presumption of jointness. The bond of union, in 
fapt, is «iot so complete as among the Hindus, and, 
consequently, the system is far less rigid. The 
Mahomedan law gives the ownef of the property 
for the time being absolute dominion over it, 
whether such property be self -acquired or ancestral. 
He can dispose of it in any way he likes, provided 
that operation is given to the transaction during his 
lifetime. It is only in respect of dispositions by 
will that the donors power is limited by the rights 
of his heirs. 

3. THE LAWS OF SUCCESSION 

There is no such thing as subcession, properly so- 
called, in an undivided Hindu family governed by 
the Mitakshara law. The whole body K>i such a 
family constitutes a sort of corporation, and, on the 
death of any member, the property devolves on the 
remaining niembers by survivorship and not by 
succession. Succession takes place only when pro- 
perty is separate. , Under the Dayabhaga law, 
however; succebsion tak^ place even to the joint 
property. The whale of the property passes to the 
male children^, when there /ire any. If there be no 
male children, it passes to the next of kin. 

Under the Mahomedan la\N^,' the property is 
divided, on'^he demise of its owner, among a larger 
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number of heirs, many of the near relations obtain- 
ing shares even when th^re is male issue. 

The law of primogeniture does not exist in India* No primogeni- 
except in the case of 'ruling chiefs or in a few 
families where there is a special custom to that 
effect. Thus, according to thd Hindu as well* as the 
Mahomedan law of inheritance, property, whether 
real or personal, *18 divided among a number of Division of 
persons. The result of such division is that it Jta^advantages, 
prevents the accumulation of wealth in a few hands 
and enables a considerable number of persons to 
enjoy moderate wealth. It minimises the distance 
between the high and the low, and fosters a large 
middle class. Such a system is admirably suited 
in one respect to the industrial progress of a country, 
for it gives to a considerable part of the people 
something to start business with ; and this amount 
not being large enough to live upon, most people 
are driven to work in t)rder to be able to live in the 
standard of comfort proper to their social status. 

It fosters tiie growth of self-respect and develops 

habits of self-help and self-reliance among the 

people. On the other hand, it hinders large-scale disadvantagea. 

production for want of a concentratibn ,of capital ; 

and in a country where the Joint-Stock and the 

Limited Liability Company ^systems are rare, it 

tends to arrest industrial pro^gress. 


4. THE VILLAGE SYSTEM 

As we have already seen, the great body of the 
people of India is rural. It is so, nqj; ^because 

1.8. D ^ 
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Villag* com- 
munities. 


Sir Ohftrlee 
Metcalfe’s 


the people do not know the art of building towns, 
but because the occupation of agriculture makes 
it necessary for the people to live 'in "Villages. 

From the very earliest times, the village has 
always been the unit of administration in India. 
Here, ‘as in all other countries of old, the people 
gathered together in villages for better protection 
and mutual assistance. The peculiarity of India, 
hoyi^ever, lies in the fact that a system of village 
communities was developed in many parts of 
the country, which lasted many hundreds of 
years. Sir Charles Metcalfe gave an excellent 
description of these organisations, from which 
the following lines are worth quoting : “ The 

village communities are little republics,^ having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves, 
and almost independent of foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down f revolution succeeds to 
revolution Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, 
English, are all masters in turn, bu4 the village 
community remains the same.’’*^ 

^ In Bombay, it was reported in 1819 that “ these com- 
munities confein in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and are almost sufficient to protect their members 
if all other governments w^re withdrawn ” (Elphinstone’s Report 
on the Territories acquired fr§m the Peshwa, 1819). 

• Sir Charles Metcalfe continues : “ This union of the village 
communities, ^eaoh one forming a separate little state in itself, 
has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the 
preservation of the people of India, through all the revolutions 
and changes which thgy have suffer^, and is in a high degree 
conducivl their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
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Although the system of village communities is 
now in a state of decay, jt has not yet been entirely 
overthrown. •It * still* exists in a state oT •greater 
or less completeness in many parts of India, especi- 
ally in the Punjab and Madras. In Northern India, 
these villages are usually waited in, and the •people The village.' 
live within them as compact groups. Each village 
has its arable land and grazing field just outside 
the limits of the inhabited area. This land, 
together with the dwelling-houses, is technically 
known as the village. Its constitution, and owner- 
ship may change, but the village itself as a local 
feature always remains the same. 

The original cause of the foundation ©f village Origin, 
communities is to be found in the co-operation of a 
number of persons for clearing the jungle and for 
defence against wild animals and neighbouring 
enemies. But the bonds which hold together the The bond, 
village landholders ar^not merely physical but social 
and economic. ^ 

There ar§ two types of villages — the Eaiyatwari Two kinds; 
and the Landlord- ^r Joint-village.^ In the first, Raiyatwari, 
the village contains a number of cultivating 
holders who usually till the land themselves, but 
sometimes employ tenants. These holdings are 
separate units — they are not shares of a whole 

portion of freedom and independence.” Bo also, in regard to 
Madras, the Fifth Report, 1812, says ; “Ijnder ttis simple form 
of Municipal Government the iahabitants of thb country have 
lived from time immemorial. The inhabitants give themselves 
no trouble about the breaking up and divisions of Kingdoms.” 

^ Vidt Baden-Powell, Land Syaiems of British India. 
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belonging to them all. The several holders are 
distinct in interest, and tl)p only bonds which unite 
^,them &re locality, common subjection to t^e head- 
man, and common serviced of the village artisans 
and menials. This form of village is universal in 
JVIadras, Bombay, Central India, and Berar ; it also 
originally existed in the Central Provinces and 
Bengal. * 

In the Landlord-village, the holdings of the 
cultivating landholders are not separate units ; they 
are parts of the entire area of the village which is 
owned by an individual or a family having the 
claim to be superior to the cultivating landholders. 
The proprietary body ^ is of common descent, and 
may consist of a large number of co-sharers. This 
co-sharing body rarely cultivates the land itself ; 
more often, the land is cultivated by a subordinate 
body of tenants who pay rent to the landlord (or 
body of landlords). <> 

f There ai;e three principles according to which 
land is divided among the co-sharers : (a) The 
ancestral or family-share system (known as the 
pattidari system), by which each member of the 
CO -sharing body takes the fraction of the whole 
which his place in the family ‘ tree ’ or genealogical 
table points out ;^ (&)^ special customary system of 
sharing, e.^., ' sharing ip equal artificial lots (called 
the hhaiachpLra system), sharing by ploughs, or with 

e r 

^ Sir Henry Maine thinks that property in land, as it is under- 
stood ^in Europe, is a comparatively modem institution, but 
Baden-Pow^ll, a great^uthority on *Ehe subject, contests this 
view [Vide ^B^en -Powell, Iruiian Village-Community), 
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reference to shares in water, or shares in wells ; and 
(c) the system of de facto^ holdings, by which what 
each now holds is regarded as the measui*b*of his , 
interest. The Landlord -Village system prevails in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
Punjab, and the North-western Frontier Province. ^ 

Landlord-villages owe their origin to one of Sources, 
three principal soutces. Firsl, they may have been 
founded by single persons or grantees or revenue 
farmers ; or they may have' been founded by the 
dismemberment of the houses of ruling chiefs; or 
thirdly, they may have been created by tribal 
groups or colonist associations, as for instance, the 
Jats and the Pajputs. 

In each of the Raiyatwari villages there is an viiiageoffioera. 
official headman (called paid, inandal, or reddi). The Headman; 
His office has always been regarded as of great 
importance. He often exercises petty magisterial hu functions 
powers, and also decides petty suits either as an 
arbitrator or as a civil judge. He aj^o performs 
various dut^s of a general character, concerning the 
well-being of the village. But he has no responsi- , 

bility for the revenue, except that of his own hold- 
ing. He holds a hereditary position, and is re- 
munerated by the grant of a plot of land. In the 
landlord-villages the business of the village is and landlord - 
entrusted to a punchayet^ or council of village ^ ‘ 
heads, the leading man among them bejng selected 
as the representative of the body and tjie headman. 

He is called the lumbardar, and is directly respon- 
sible for the reven«e of the village.^ 

^ There may be more than one lumhardar in a_ village. 
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Another officer of the village is the patwari or 
accountant. He is entrusrted with many important 
« duties.^ He has to keep the village accounts of 
revenue payments by the proprietors or co-sharers, 
and outstanding balances; of rent payments by 
tenants, and of itenfs chargeable to the common 
expenditure of the village. He has to produce and 
keep the village maps, field-re'gisters, and other 
recgrds of landed rights, shares, and interests. He 
fills up the statistical returns of the crops sown and 
harvested, the number of cattle, and such other 
things. He has to take note of all changes that 
occur in the ownership of land. Lastly, he has to 
report at' once to the tahsil any unusual occurrence 
in the village. Besides these officers, there is a 
watchman or chowkidar in each village, and, in some 
cases, one or two other petty officers.^ 

Until recently, each village constituted an 
industrial unit, of which the chief feature was 
its self-suffipiency.^ It used to be, to a large 

v- 

^ In a deed of gift by the minister #f Bukka Raya, King of 
Vijayanagar, dated a.d. 1187, the following list of village 
officers is given : (1) Reddi, (2) Karnam (accountant), (3) Purohit, 
(4) Blacksmith, (6) Carpenter, (6) Money-changer, (7) Police- 
man, (8) Potmaker, (9) Washerman, (10) Barber, (11) Messenger, 
(12) Worker in skins. 

* Vide Baden-Powelll Lctiid Revenue Systems of India, and 
Sir T. Morison, Industrial Organisation of an Indian Province. 
In regard to tke Soutif Indian village, Mr. T. Ramakishna says : 
“ It will be seeq that this village is a little world in itself, having 
a government of its own and preserving intact the traditions of 
the pasl in spite of the influences of a foreign government and a 
^foreign civilisation. Ev^ry member of the little state of Kalem- 
bakam regul«(,rlY performs the duties allotted to him, and every- 
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extent, independent of relations with' the outside 
world, so far as its internal economy was con- 
cerned, ^for \^thm its own boundaries tUte* village^ 
possessed all the factors •which were requisite for the 
supply of its few wants. The great bulk of the 
people is agricultural. The cultivators take ]ease of 
small plots of the village land either directly from 
government or frrnn a landlSrd (or a body 5f joint- 
landlords), to whom they pay rent. They work the 
land themselves with the aid of their family mem- 
bers and sometimes also of hired servants. They 
supply the small capital from their own savings or 
borrow from the village landlord or the money- 
lender. They are also themselves the .managers, 
organisers, and experts of their petty farms ; and 
they carry their produce to the market — which is 
held once or twice in the week — to exchange it for 
other commodities. 

Besides the two classes of landlords and cultiva- 
tors, there is a third class of inhabitants in the 
village composed of the artisans. The weaver, the 
blacksmith, the oilman, and the jeweller supply 
the needs of the small society, and are recognised 
members of the village community. The petty 
shopkeeper performs the important * function of 
exchanging the different products. The money- 
lender — who also usually combines other functions, 
especially those of a wholesale grain merchant — is, 

thing works like a machine. Those that rendSr service for the 
upkeep of the village constitution are paid in grain or h|ive some 
lands allotted to them fo be cultivated and enjoyed free of rent ” 
{Life in an Indian Village, p. 83). 
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by virtue 6f his * position, a very important 
member. 

The yei'vices of the artisanfi, etc.f used to be, and 
to a small extent still is, paid for in kind. *In the 
village economy there is very little competition^ 
with thj outside world„jthough within the village the 
motive of self-interest naturally prompts everybody 
to find tile best advantage for hiraoelf. Wages and 
profits are, to a large extent, governed by custom 
and 4re comparatively fiived and inelastic. Division 
of labour is carried to some extent, but as division 
depends on the extent of the market it cannot be 
carried very far. Labour is immobile ; and what little 
capital there is in the village is locked up in the land. 

The different classes in the village are conscious 
of the fact that each is dependent on the others, 
and that the interests of each class are bound up with 
those of the rest. Thus there grows up a strong 
sense of unity and solidarity which helps to preserve 
the integrity of the village. 

The village^ lives a simple, and in je^s of good 
harvest, a contented life. Th^e is very little 
wealth in the village, but the evils of capitalism are 
also absent. The cultivator or artisan knows little 
of the comfoi'is and luxuries of urban life, and does 
not miss them. He knows that there are things 
higher than those of'thiS world, and strives to attain 
them in the way which his I'eligion and traditions 
point out to h*im. 

^Sir Henry Maine says, “Competition, that jffodigioua social 
force, of which the action is measured by Vol^tical economy, is of 
relatively mod6m origin " (Vide Maine, Villctge Uommunities). 
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Such was the village system in its pure form. But 
to-day it is hardly to found in its entirety in any 
part of India. * The* economic conditiorffe* of thg 
country are now undergoing a more or less complete 
transformation, and the village must necessarily 
change to keep pace with .the march of, events. 
The impact of western civilisation is also working a 
change in the ideas and ideSls of the villager, and is 
making it impossible for him to retain his old sim- 
plicity of life. 


6. STATUS AND CUSTOM 

In India, every man is born into a certain status 
in society and family, and the whole course of liis 
life is determined by such status. Custom was, in 
the ancient days, the supreme regulator of his actions 
and relations in life. The influence of custom is, 
however, growing leas every day. In India, as in 
every other progressive country, the movement has 
been and ig from status^ to contract. Yet even now 
it may be asserted t)f a majority of the Indian people 
that their actions are governed more often by custom 
than by free competition. The late Mr. Ranade said, 
" There is neither the desire nor the aptitude for 
free and unlimited competition, except within cer- 
tain predetermined groups^? grooves. Custom and 
state regulations are far more powerful than com- 
petition, and status more decisive in, its influence 

^ Status may be defined as the position or standing of « man as 
determined, not by his fwn free will, but by ciroumstancea over 
which he has no control. Status is opposed to conti^ot. 
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than contract.”^ The influence of custom, however, 
is not necessarily harmful In many cases it is 
highly beneficial, for custom often stinds fprth as 
the protector of the weak 'against the strong. It 
furnishes an alternative principle to that of unlimited 
competition, which, While it makes the strong 
stronger^ has often a tendency to extinguish the 
weak* On the other liand, competition helps in 
bringing out the best in man and nature, while 
custom not unoften hinders such development. 

Under the Hindu as well as the Mahomedan 
administration, and, to a large extent, during the 
on rents, early days of the British rule, custom used to 
regulate rents. Later, however, competition tried 
to assert itself in the fullest measure. The govern- 
ment then realised that the effect of unlimited 
competition would be to injuriously affect the 
interests of the masses of the people and to entail 
great misery on them. They, *therefore, decided to 
confine the operation of competition within reason- 
able limits ; and the main object of 4heir rent 
legislation has been to secure to the tenants the 
rights conferred by custom. Custom thus is still, 
to a large e^^tent, the foundation of rents in India. 
The Kicardian doctrine of rent has, practically 
speaking, little application here ; and, consequently, 
the conclusion drawn fa:m that doctrine, namely, 
that rent forms noipart of the price of agricultural 
produce, is ako inapplicable to the case of India, 
on wages, Custom was the chief regulator of wages in India 

% 

. ^Vide Esmya in India^^ Economioa, by the late Mr. Justice 
M. G. Rana^e^ ^ 
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till the middle of the last century. Nowadays, 
however, they^are <go^erned more by competition 
than by cusJom ; but still they are not so elastic awi^ 
responsive to changes of circumstances as in Europe 
or America. The fluctuations in the rates of wages 
are slight, — the deviations* from the ustlal W4ige 
levels of any particular lo^lity are alwayj^ confined 
within narrow limits. In the towns, owing to the 
ever-increasing demand foj* labour, competition has 
now established itself as the determining factor in 
wages, but in the country, especially' in the remote 
villages, custom continues to govern the earnings of 
labour to a large extent. The economic theory that 
wages depend on demand and supply of ’labour is as 
true in India as elsewhere, but the law finds here a 
limited scope for its operation. 

Prices also used at one time to be determined, to on prices, 
some extent, by custom. But nowadays they almost 
always depend entitely upon the relations between 
demand and supply. It is only ii) parts of the 
country Which arj not easily accessible that custom 
is now found to exercise any considerable influence 
on prices. 



CHAPTER V 


Special con- 
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land* 
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PKODJJCTION 

1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Of the factors of production, natural resources are, 
of course, of primary importance. India, as we 
have seen, is very rich in this respect. There is an 
abundance of fertile land as well as of mineral 
resources. The productivity of land, however, 
depends on rainfall, which is a very uncertain factor 
in the situation. Land is split up into millions of 
small plots, which are held by a numerous body of 
petty farmers. Practically all la^nd utilised for pur- 
poses of production is subject to the payment of rent.^ 
Labour is, ekcept in industrial centres, plentiful. 
Wages are low, but as the workmen are ignorant 
and mostly unskilled, the out-turn is comparatively 
small, and, therefore, labour can hardly be said 
to be cheap.'' Movement of labour from place 

^ The no-rent margin is on ne-ost countries mvisible and inde- 
finite ; and the hypothesis of no-irmt land is true, in practice as 
distinguished from theory^ only in countries where there exists 
an active competition among the landowners, and where the 
demand for land has not yet outstripped the supply of it. In 
India, although there is plenty of land lying waste in unpopulated 
tracts, yet in the populated parts there is hardly any productive 
land left unutilised. 
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to place is very irregular, aud that from occupation 
to occupation is rare.^. Competition, when it acts, 
affects the olahourerl injuriously. The labourer js 
diligent and sober, bat poor, unenterprising, and' 
unambitious. He possesses a natural quickness of 
intelligence,^ but education has not taught, him how 
to put it to the right use. He is poor, and often 
heavily indebted. He usually works oii his own 
account, and takes upon himself the functions of the 
capitalist and the business manager, which he is 
unfit to properly fulfil. The dignity of labour is 
hardly appreciated by the higher classes of society. 

Division and differentiation of labour is practised 
only to a limited extent. 

Indigenous capital is not only small in the capital, 
country, but is also shy.^ Where there is wealth, 
lack of enterprise often prevents the owner from 
investing it in profitable undertakings, for he does 
not fully recognise the necessity of taking risks, and 
has lost the habit of forecasting the future. 

Businq^s organisation, which is perhaps the most organisation . 
important factor 'm the success of modern industry, 
has not yet been developed to any appreciable extent 
in India. Practical experience — the best school for 
learning business — has not taught the people how to 

^ Sir John Straohey says, ‘ ‘ The agricultural classes are cer- 
tainly not inferior in intelligence to the peasants of many of the 
countries of Europe” {India, its Administration and Progress, 
p. 394). 

* This is believed to be the result of the misrule from which the 
country suffered in the eighteenth century, and which prevented 
the accumulation of Vealth and dulled the desire of the people 
to improve their economic condition. 
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manage big concerns and to properly discharge the 
multifarious and arduous duties of the modern 
entrepreiUiur. Industrial trailing and^^ the acquisi- 
^ tion of commercial knowledge have been, until' recent 
years, most lamentably neglected. The value of 
co-operation and combination is not yet fully appre- 
ciated. Men of ability and character rarely engage 
in business, and the result is that those who do, 
do not inspire the faith and confidence which is the 
corner-stone of modern industrial activity. 

Result. These are the chief among the drawbacks which, 

in spite of the richness of natural resources, have 
prevented the production of wealth from proceeding 
at a rapid rate. The annual production is not at all 
comparable to that of any other civilised nation. 
The country generally is not in a prosperous condi- 
tion. There are some who would go so far as to assert 
that the condition of the middle classes of society 
has decidedly become worse th^n before, while the 
poorer classes lead a precarious sort of existence from 
year’s end to year’s end. A large percentage of the 
people never have a silver piece m their possession. 

Average The average farm production per head has been cal- 

production. ^ ^ ^ 

culated at Ks. 40 per year.^ The average income per 

Average head, as comftuted by eminent Englishmen, is Es. 30 

luconie. i ./ V > 

(£2);^ but Mr. William Digby and Mr. Dadabhai 

• V 

^Mulhall, Dictionary of Sta^^tics. This is the figure also 
accepted by Sir Robert (jiflfen (vide Economic Journal, 1904). 

• In the early eighties of the last century Lord Cromer (then 
Sir Evelyn Baring) estimated thh average income at 27s. per 
head ; tl^ Famine Commissionei-s of 1880 at £2 ; in 1903, Sir 
Robert Giffen calculated it at about £2 ; aad in 1912, Sir Patrick 
Flayfair regacded the lattef figure as the correct estimate. 
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Naoroji would put it at an even 'lower figure. 

In calculating the ii^come of the ordinary cul- 
tivator or iabourer, the incomes of tbtf fich and 
well-to-do classes mus^ be deducted from the total 
national dividend. This would give us something 
like 18s. as the income per head of the ^ bulk of 
tl\e people. The income in India compares very 
unfavourably wi1»h the incohaes of the othet civilised 
countries. The average income of the people of the 
United Kingdom was tw^enty years ago, as gi^fen by 
Mulhall, £37, or 18'5 times as great that of India. 

The average in the United States was £39 ; that in 
France, £27'8 ; and in Germany, £22'2.^ Since then, 
the average income in every country h^s consider- 
ably increased. The average in the United King- 
dom, according to Mr. Lloyd George, is now £52. 

In India, however, the income has not increased to 
any appreciable extent. 

Reliable statistic* of the wealth of India^ are not Wealth 
available. The average wealth per head of the 
populatiqji has been variously compuJed at from £10 

^ Vide. Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics. 

® India was celebrated in the earliest ages for her immense 
wealth. She was at one time the richest^ country in the 
world. It was the wealth of India which was the cause of 
the foreign invasions from the time of Alexander down to the 
eighteenth century. When Sultin Mahmud of Ghazni sacked 
the temple of Somanath, th^booty was so large, that it was 
impossible to calculate its value. At Kanauj, Mahmud was so 
much struck by the splendour and magnificence of the city that 
he declared that “it was only f^vallcd by the high heavens.” 

The spoil of Nadir Shah was valued at £625,000,000 jvide J. S. 

Cotton, Colonics andf Dependencies, and Lethbridge, History of 
India). 
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to £20.^ The average wealth of the United King* 
dom is £334 per head ; of ^ France, £252 ; of the 
TTnited Stiates, £270 ; and of (Termany,^£246. 

Better things* This is certainly a very Moomy picture ; but it 
future. need not till us with despair about the future. 

Strenuo’^s and persistent efforts on the part of the 
people are sure to lead to an immense improvement* in 
the economic situation. As a matter of fact, signs 
are already visible of the approach of a better 
state of things. The defects mentioned above ard 
not inherent in the character of the people, but are 
the result of circumstances which they are now 
endeavouring to control and modify. We already 
find that a wave of enthusiasm for industry is 
passing over the land. A new spirit of enterprise 
is abroad. Labour is trying to shake off its lethargy 
and ignorance ; capital is overcoming its shyness ; 
and the people are preparing themselves for a new 
and vigorous industrial life. 

‘riummarj. The economic position, so far as production is 
concerned, may be summed up as follows: The 
productive capabilities of India are great. She 
possesses an abundance of natural resources and a 
plentiful supply of cheap labour; but she lacks 
capital, enterprise, and organisation. The defects 

1 £10 was the estimate of Sir Robert GifFen in 1903. The 
s^ggr^gate wealth of the differcillt countries was at that date : 
England, £15,000 milliors ; the United States, £18,000; Ger- 
many, £16,000 ; France (exclusive of public wealth), £9,000 ; 
India, £3,000. According t(?\he estimate of Herr Steinman- 
Bucher, the national wealth of Germany increases annually by 
from £560 millions to £600 millions, and ^bw amounts to nearly 
^20,000 millidns. ^ 
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are, however, remediable, and, as a matter of fact, 
attempts are being made%to overcome them. 


2. AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 

COMPARED 

• 

Before passing on to a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the agricultural and manufacturing inSustries 
of the country, it would be well to note the chief 
characteristics of a mainly figricultural country as 
compared with those of a chiefly manufacturing 
country. They are : 

(a) In a mainly agricultural country competition, 
or rather freedom of enterprise — which is /.he chief 
feature of modern industry — cannot have its full 
application. The agriculturist has to go to the land 
for his work ; but raw material can be brought to 
the manufacturer to be worked on by him. 

(b) The agriculturist has to depend very largely 

on nature ; he has to adapt his work to the 
seasons. B^t the manufacturer is more free in 
this respect. • 

(c) Agriculture does not submit to the large- 
scale system to the extent that manufacture does, 
and much less specialisation is possil)le in the 
former than in the latter. 

{d) As the produce of agjiclilture depends largely 
on factors which are beyond hyman control, e.g., 
rainfall and other weather condition|, it is un- 
certain. In manufactures the produce is sure. 

(«) In agriculture the law of Diminishing Re*tumB 
applies with full ellect. In marftifactures, the effect 

I.E. K 


Chief feaiturei 
of the two. 
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or that law is ofteh more than counterbalanced b}’ 
the law of Increasing Keturns. 

(/) Zn an agricultural coivntry labour is generally 
immobile, because it is inconvenient and wasteful to 
the labourer to move from one plot of land to 
another ; and where , there is peasant proprietorship 
there can hardly be any movement at all. In a 
manufacturing country there aye no obstacles lo 
mobility of labour beyond the ordinary obstacles of 
the ignorance, poverty, and conservative habits of 
the labourers. 

(y) As the operations of agriculture are few and 
simple, there is much less scope for the division of 
labour in agriculture than in manufactures. 

(A) Tire profits of manufactures are higher than 
those of agriculture. As a result, when exchange 
transactions take place between the raw materials 
of one country and the manufactures of another, 
although both countries benefit by the exchange, 
the gain of the latter is greater than that of the 
former. 

(z) The production of wealth being larger in a 
manufacturing country, it is capable of supporting 
a more numerous population than an agricultural 
country. ' 

(j) Lastly, while agriculture enables a large 
number of people' to Jive independently, and fosters 
in them self-reliance and other moral virtues, 
manufactures tend to the destruction of the free- 
dom of the workmen ahd to the loss of some of 
theip higher qualities. 



CHAPTER VI 

t 

PRODUCTION— 

1. AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is, of course, the most important 
industry of India. It gives employment to two- 
thirds of the total population of the country, and of 
the rural population nearly 90 per cent, are con- 
nected with it, either directly or indirectly. ' 

In a large country like India, the productivity of 
the land cannot but differ from place to place. We 
have on the one sidew the exceedingly fertile black 
cotton-soil and the alluvial land of the Gangetic 
Delta, and,^on the other, the barren rocks of the 
Vindhyan hills and •the sands of western Rajputana. 
Intermediate between these two extremes is to be 
found almost every possible variety of fertility. 
Speaking generally, however, we may say that the 
land is fertile in India. 

Land may be classified^ fn a variety of ways. 
The chief classifications adopted are^ those into 
cultivated and uncultivated; cultivable and non- 
cultivable ; irrigable and non-irrigable ; ek-phasH 
and do~phasli, or iii other words, land which ^yields 
one crop in the year and that \fhich gives two. 


People rnainlj 
engaged in 
agriculture. 


Productivitj 
of land 


Lan^ claBsified, 
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Produce 
depends on 
rainfall. 


Harvests ; 


rahi and 
kharif. 


The rabi less 
dependent on 
rainfall than 


' The actual produce of any year depends on the 
amount and distribution^ of the rainfall. The 
periodicfuy of the seasons often alloVstof two, and in 
a few cases, c.^., the irriga'ced parts of the Madras 
deltas, of three, harvests in the year. Double-crop- 
ping i^ possible in about one-seventh of the total 
cultivated area of India. 

The "'two main harfests are the kharif, or the 
summer crop, and the rahi, or the winter crop. The 
kharif crops require much water for their growth, 
and, therefore, are sown as soon as the south-west 
monsoon commences, and they are reaped between 
September and November. 

The rghi crops, as the name implies, are less 
dependent on rainfall. They are usually sown in 
October and November, and they ripen in March 
and April. The conditions affecting their growth 
being different, the character of the two kinds of 
crops also differs. This difference in character, 
however, is specially marked in Northern India ; but 
is less marked in Bengal, and still les^ in Madras. 
During the period of their gro\fth they are subject 
to a considerable degree of cold, which limits the 
choice of staples. In Bengal and Madras, very 
much the kme kinds of crops may be grown in 
summer and winter. 

In the Bombay presidency, which gets almost the 
whole of its rainfall from the S.W. monsoon, kharif 
is the chief kind of crops. Madras grows chiefly the 
rahi crops, for it is in winter that the N.E. monsoon 
brings rain to the province. Jn Northern India 
the south-west motsoon rain gives the condition 
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necessary for the growl^h of varied kharif crops, 
while the wi^tef werfbher is well suited* ^ the 
rabi, • • - 

Indian crops may be divided into (1) cereals, 
(^) pulses, (3) oil-seeds, (4) .fibres, (5) dyes, (6) 
drugs, (7) spices, (8) table-vegetables, (9) pot-herbs, 
(10) miscellaneous . crops, (11) fruits, (12) •fodder 
crops, and (13) root-crops. This division, how- 
ever, is not strictly logical, «is some of the crhps 
fall into more than one of the classes. A brief 
account of the chief crops is given below, which will 
perhaps be found useful. 

About 80 per cent, of the cultivated areak under 
food-crops. Rice is grown in areas of heavy rain- 
fall, as, for instance, Bengal, Assam, Burma, and 
the coast districts of Bombay. Not only is it far 
the most important crop of Bengal, but over 34 per 
cent, of the cultivated area of India is under rice. The 
varieties of rice are innumerable. In Bengal there 
are two main harvests, the am, or earl;f crop, and 
the aman, the later ciop. The am does not require 
as much rainfall as the aman does. The am rice 
is all coarse, and is eaten by the poorer classes 
alone ; but it serves as a provision agaiiftt famine 
when there is a failure of the rains. Out of 25 
million acres cultivated in Bengal, 16^ million 
acres are under winter rice, under autumn rice. 
The total annual yield is about 30 million tons. Rice 

is an important crop in Madras, Bombay, and Burma ^ 

• 

^ Although Bengal is th#fprincipal producer of rice, Burma is 
the largest exporter (vide Agricultural S^isiica and the Moral 
and Material Progress of India), 


classification 
of crops. 


The chief 
crops : 
Rice. 
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also. In the United Provinces and Oudh it is 
grown* Sither in damp localities Or ^with the help 
of irrigation. It is praoticallj the sole' crop in 
Deltaic swamps. 

Wheat. Wl^ieat is grown jn more or less quantities in 
every province. The great wheat-producing tracts, 
howevhr, are the Uiiited Provinces, the Punjab, 
Behar, the Central Provinces, and Eajputana. The 
conditions favourable for the growth of wheat are 
exactly the reverse of those of rice; consequently, 
we find that, broadly speaking, where rice thrives, 
wheat does not. Wheat is a rabi or winter crop, 
and wherever possible, it is irrigated. The area 
under wheat has greatly expanded with the ex- 
tension of canal irrigation. There are two chief 
classes of wheat, soft and hard. Indian wheat 
compares very favourably with the wheats of other 
countries, and the total annual yield is about 10 
million tons. India is, next to the United States 
and Russia^ the largest wheat-producing country in 
the world.^ 

Barley and Barley is growii to a small extent all over India, 
and chiefly in the United Provinces. It serves as 
food for ifien as well as animals. Oats are a very 
minor crop in India. 

' The total acreage under ' ivheat in the different countries are 
(in million acres) : United States, 48 ; Russia, 46 ; India, 27 ; 
Fiance, 16; Argentine, 11; Canada, 7; Germany, 6; United 
Kingdom, 1-7. The yield per acre in bushels in these countries 
was m 1907 as follows : 13-6, 9-7, 11-4, 19-9, 10-6, Canada not 
known, 29-6, 31-3 respectively. SinC^ then, the yield per acre 
in Germany has considerably increased, owing to improved 
systems o^ cultivation. 
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Maize is grown in most parts of India, but in Maize, 
the United Provinces if forms an important food- 
crop. 

Milldts are grown e?ctensivelj in almost every liftiieti. 
part of India. There are several varieties of 
Lhis crop, the chief being ^’uar, bajra, and ragi- 
juar, which is the staple grain-crop of Southern 
India. Millets %re also cultivated as a' fodder- 
crop. 

Among cereals is also 'classed buck wheats the Buckwheat, 
grain of which is very nourishing. It is grown in 
the Darjeeling hills and also in the Central 
Provinces and Behar. 

Next to cereals, pulses occupy the most^ important 
place as food-grains. Various kinds of pulse-crops Pulses of 
are grown in India; the most important of these 
are arahar, chana, musuri, urd, mug, and kalai. 
Pulse-crops thrive best in the United Provinces 
and Behar. In the. Deltaic portion of Bengal the 
quality of these crops is not very good, an excess 
of ordinary salt being injurious to %hem. Some 
of the varieties of pulses are used as fodder for 
cattle. 

Oil-seeds form very important crops in every Oii-aeeda. 
part of India. Next to cereals the/ occupy the 
largest area in Bengal, and the total yield is 
about 2|- million tons. TJi^e ire several kinds of 
these, the more important among them being 
mustard {rye, sorson, and tori), linseed (Usi), til, 
castor (rehri), sorguja and ground-nut. Oil is also 
obtained from frq^ts, such as cocoa-nut and mahua, 
from various flowers, and from «eotton-8eeds. Of latti 
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years, cocoa-nuts' knd ground-nuts have become 
important articles of export, and there has been 
a sharp crise in their pricef Cafetojr-seed is also 
important because the m*- silk-worms are' reared 
on its leaf. The enormous export trade in oil- 
seeds involves a great, loss to the country. It is 
dbsirabfe, therefore, to export only the oil and to 
retain tke cake for use* as animaj food or manure 
in the country. 

Among the fibre-crops, jute and cotton, of course, 
are the most important. Bengal holds the virtual 
monopoly of jute in the world. The area under jute 
is a little over 3 million acres. There are extensive 
areas in some of the other provinces of India also, 
which may prove suitable for this industry. It is 
chiefly grown on land which is liable to be submerged 
in the rainy season. The conditions which are suit- 
able for rice are also suitable for jute. It is a very 
paying crop. The first men t, ion of jute as an 
article of export was made in 1828. Three-fourths 
of the product are now exported out of tlje country. 
The out-turn of jute in Bengal 'is now estimated 
at about 9 million bales (of 400 lbs. each).*^ It is 

' “ While little attention has been given to the growth of 
cocoa-nut by the Agricultural Department, it seems probable 
that more will be given in future in the provinces where the crop 
is of importance, as it is one' which requires the investment of 
capital, and is, therefore, suited to the circumstances of land- 
owners whose sens may profit by education at Agricultural 
Colleges ” {Report, on the Progress of Agriculture^ 1912-13). 

•The price of jute in 1913 was very high, namely, £3 15s. per 
bale. MiC F. Smith, Deputy Director of. Agriculture, Bengal, 
tjjinks that the present jut.' tract in Bengal, Behar and Assam 
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now grown in many places where rice used to bo 
grown before ; ^and Jhts is a matter deserving of 
consideration. 

Two other fibre-crop's allied to jute are Bombay 
hemp or mesta-pat, which is regarded by experts as Mesta-pat. 
even superior to jute, and* sunn-hemip. Rhea ris Sunn-heu\f 
another important fibre-crop. Great hopes are 
entertained of thef prospects of this industry in future. 

Aloe-fibre is also a useful economic product, y/hich Aloe-fibre, 
is grown only in tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

Cotton holds a very important plaee among the Cotton, 
agricultural products of India. The total area 
under cotton is 22 million acres, and the annual 
yield is about 4^ million bales. It is grown more 
or less over almost the whole of the country. The 
principal cotton-growing tracts, however, are the 
plains of Guzerat and Kathiawar, the Tinnevelly, 

Madura, Coimbatore, and Ceded Districts of Madras, 
the highlands of tke Deccan, the valley of the 
Central Provinces, and Behar. They Jail into two 
classes : cotton-crop and tree-cotton; but there are 
numerous forms of 'the cotton-crop, and tree-cotton 
also is of several kinds. In the Deccan the most 
suitable soil for cotton is the blacky cotton-soil. 

The quality of the product is inferior to that of the 
United States, and the yield pqr acre is also less. 

t 

can easily produce 20 million bales, and that the area under 
jute can be increased by 3-2 million acres withoftt affecting the 
food-crops of the Provinces. In order that Iwdia may retain 
the monopoly in jute, Mr. Smith urges the people to adopt more 
improved methods of production so as to keep down the cost 
and thus be able to successfully competp with any possible rivals ^ 

{vide his Jute Crop in 1914 and its Future). 
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In Sind, Egyptian cotton had been grown for several 
years, as it requires nToye water than other 
^ kinds oi cotton, American cotton ha6 been sub- 
stituted for it. “ Cambodia ” or “ Tinnevelly " 
cotton, which was imported a few years ago, grows 
Well in ihe red soil of 'the Madras Presidency. It 
is superior to the American variety in quality and 
ginning out-turn. Although the Cultivation of in- 
digenous cottons are more remunerative to the 
farmer in non-irrigated tracts, the prospects of the 
production of long staple cottons are decidedly 
favourable in the following parts : Sind, Punjab, 
Gujrat, Southern Madras, and the Central Pro- 
vinces. Mr. Arno Schmidt believes that cotton 
cultivation is capable of being greatly improved, 
and that “ the cotton crop of India can be doubled 
without even interfering with the growing of food 
supplies.” ^ 

Simui and ak. The simul (silk-cotton) trees‘(as also the common 
ak which grows wild in sandy places) yield a silky 
fibre which can be converted into a vakable vege- 
table silk of fine quality. 

^ Report by Arno Schmidt, Secretary to the International 
Federation of * Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association. In reply to Lord Morley’s statement in 1910 that 
more cotton -growing ma,y mean less wheat and other food-crops, 
Mr. Schmidt urges the following points : (1) there is a need for 
specialisation in Indian agriculture, and cotton, being a very 
remunerative crop, ougkt to bo given the first place in suitable 
districts ; (2) cotton may be groivn m rotation with some other 
crop, and the most suitable rotation crops are jowar and wheat ; 
(3) the increased production of cotton will increase the income 
rof the people, and if the^^cultivator ha3"^he money he can buy 
food from otki'r parts of the country. 
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Indigo was at one time one of :Jie chief cro})s of indigo, 

India. The use of £iniiiiie dyes has, liow^ver, greatly 
diminished its import^ce. Its cultivation has 
ceased in Bengal, but has been continued in small 
quantities in Behar and the United Provinces. The 
chemical dyes are inferior in quality to irfdigo and 
other vegetable dyes, and a revival of. this crop 
is not altogether impossible. 

Poppy cultivation is njainly restricted to. Behar Poppy, 
and districts of the United Provinces north of the 
Ganges. In British India it is conducted on behalf 
of the government, and in pursuance with an 
agreement with China, the area of cultivation has 
now been greatly reduced. Poppy i^ also culti- 
vated in some of the Native States of Rajputana 
and Central India. It is a rabi crop. 

The total quantity of tobacco- grown in India is Tobacco, 
large. It is grown in every district ; but the chief 
places of production are the Tirhut districts of 
Behar, Rangpur in Bengal, and cerlain districts of 
Madras. * , 

The chief tea-growing tracts are Assam, the Dar- Tea, Coffee, ' 
jeeling and Julpaiguri districts in Bengal, the ^'‘*^<5hona. 
Nilgiris in Madras, Dehra-Dun in the United Pro- 
vinces, and the Kangra valley in the Punjab. The 
amount of total production ris about 300 million 
lbs., valued at about* 14 crores. The export 
trade of tea is already large, ^Ind there is room for 
further expansion. The cultivation ' of coffee is con- 
fined wholly to Southern India, and it .seems to 
be declining o^ving to copapetition with Brazil. 

The ,two main centres of the cultivatiwi' of cinchona 
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are Darjeeling and the Nilgiri hills. It is a 
government' monopoly. & ^ 

• Of Table Vegetables a large variety is foiled in 
India. The most common and important is potato. 
It is usually grown after aus paddy or jute ; in 
traots of ■'the country where potato is the principal 
crop, it often forms the only crop of the year. 
Deep cultivation is essential for the growth of the 
crop. ^The other common vegetables are palvals, 
brinjals, cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, and tur- 
nips. Akin to' potatoes is cassava, called simulalu 
or sarkar-kanda. This vegetable sometimes serves 
as the chief food during a famine. It resists drought 
and yields a nourishing and palatable food. A more 
extended cultivation of this and other drought- 
resisting articles is desirable as a protection against 
famine. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world can a larger 
variety of fruits be found thali in India. The 
cultivation of bruits is not, however, undertaken 
according to proper scientific methods. K that is 
done, the quality of the fruits is sure to be improved 
and the yield greatly increased. New fruits suited 
to the conditions of the climate and the soil ought 
also to be introduced. India is capable not only of 
supplying herself abuudaittly with fruits, but also of 
carrying on a lucrative tradfe with other countries. 

Sugar was, at one time, a very flourishing industry 
in India. It has now greatly declined owing to 
the importation of foreign sugar. It still possesses, 
however, great possibijities, and tti recent years 
there have” become visible signs of a revival. Sugar 
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is regarded as a half-manufactured article. In India 
it is obtained ^eithej ♦from the sugar-c£yie on the 
palm. The* area under sugar is 2^ milliJn acre*^, 
and tlie annual yielcf is about 2^ million tons. 

The best cane is grown in the United Provinces 
and in some districts of •Rebar. Palm-«ugar •is 
manufactured either from the juice of the^ ordinary 
palm or of that ^f the date-palm. The date-sugar 
industry of Bengal, which is now languishing, is 
capable of being made profitable, as the yield is 
certain, and very little expense has k) be incurred 
for cultivation. 

Although spices of various kinds are grown in Spicea. 
different parts of the country, the total •production 
is not sufficient to meet the demand ; and a great 
extension of their cultivation is needed. 

Among the miscellaneous crops the more important Lac and 
are lac and India-rubber. Lac is a resinous in- 
crustation formed oti the twigs of certain trees. 

Assam, Burma, and the forest districts of the 
Central Provinces and Nagpur are the chief sources 
of its supply. Th'e importance of India-rubber as 
an economic product is being recognised more and 
more widely every day, owing to tl^ numerous 
technical purposes for which it is utilised. In India, 
its principal sources of supply are Assam and 
Burma. If the cultivati<Mi of rubber on a large 
scale could be made successful -in India, it would 
^dd materially to the national income.* 

Sericulture was once a profitable industry, but Sericulture, 
towards the middk. of the last century it declined. 

At present it is showing signs of a reviv^Jr^ It has 
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great possibilities, and with the adoption of proper 
methods of rearing, hatching, and reeling, is likely 
to be a source of wealth to the country. The chief 
area is in selected parts of Bengal, Assam, the 
Central Provinces, and Kashmir. 

t The crops most largely used as fodder-crops are 
juar, hajm, and ragi. In the Punjab and in Behar 
juar is largely cultivated as a fcdder-crop. It is 
also grown in some parts of Bombay. In Madras 
ragi mostly takes the place of juar. Sugar-cane, 
as a fodder-crcp, is used principally by the European 
planters in Behar. Grams, oats, barley, turnips, 
and prickly pears are grown in different parts of the 
country ac fodder-crops. Some kinds of trees are 
frequently very valuable as supplying fodder for 
cattle. Very little, however, is known of the 
comparative feeding values of Indian fodders. It is 
needless to say that the cultivation of fodder-crops 
is very necessary for the improvement of cattle. 

Accurate and reliable statistics regarding the 
agricultural produce of India are noi; available. 
But the following figures^ whl give the reader 
approximate ideas : 

Million acres. 

Net areJt of land by professional survey, 61 8*6 


Area under forest, - - - - 80’8 

Not available for cultivation, - - 149 '6 

Cultivable waste other, than fallow, - 114’7 

Fallow land, 55 

Area irrigated, - - - - 40 ’6 

Net area ‘sown with crops, - - 216 


^The' ligures are for the year 1911-12 (vide Agricvltural 
Statistics of British Ind^, and Statistic Abstract for British 
India), i i^^es are not available for the Native States. 
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Million acres. 

Total area under food-grains, - 

- 

195 

„ « •tner food crops, 

- 

* 7-5* 

„ sugar, - 

- 

*2-5 

)) coATcg, " - 


OT 

,, ,, tea, 


0-5 

,, „ oil-seeds^ 

- 

16-5 

,, ,, cotton, • 

- 

U-b 

M n jute, - 

- 


„ opium, - 

- 

02 

„ „ indigo, - 

- 

0-2 

„ „ tobacco^ 

- 

1 • 

„ ,, fodder-crops, 


4 9 

Of the total area under food grains a little more 

than one-third is under rice, slightly 

more than 

one-fifth under wheat, and about one-fojirtb under 

bajra. The average out-turn of wheat 

in India is 

11 J bushels per acre, while it is 

31 J bushels in 

England. 



Arboriculture is a science akin 

to 

agriculture, 

though trees can hardly be classed 

as 

agricultural 

crops. The forests in British India 

are mostly 


under Stj^te control. They are classified, for 
departmental pur^ses, into (i) reserved, (ii) pro- 
tected, and (iii) iinclassed or public forest land.^ 

^ The forests of India are divided into si:^ classes. The 
evergreen forests are found in the West Coast of India, in Burma, 
in the Andamans, and in the sub-Himalayan tracts to the east. 
They contain various kinds of large*treeS, The deciduous forests 
occur in parts where there is a fufficient rainfall ; teak and sal 
are the most important kinds of timboc. The •dr?/ forests are 
found chiefly in the Punjab and Central Incfja. The Alpine 
forests are in the Himalayas, where deodar, cedar, pine, oak, and 
other trees grow. The best example of tidal forests is the Sun- 
derban in Bengal. iTte riparian forgets occur in the Punjab 
and in Burma. 


Area under 
food-crops. 


Arboriculture. 
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Afforeata- India is capable of growing various kinds of trees. 

They grow naturally in places whfre there is an 
'abundant rainfall ; but they can be grown every* 
where, — even in the arid tracts. At one time almost 
the whole country of India was covered with trees. 
In the first half of the “"nineteenth century, however, 
the matter was badly neglected, and many parts of 
Beneficial the country were denuded of fordfets. The propa- 
foregta. gatiou of trees which yield starch, oil, sugar, 
vegetables, and fibres is of vast importance to a 
country where a failure of agricultural crops through 
drought or inundation is of frequent occurrence. But 
apart from their invaluable uses for food, fodder, 
and timbei, trees are highly useful for their influence 
on the climate and rainfall. The presence of trees 
reduces the temperature of the atmosphere, while 
radiation is hindered at night. Trees thus produce 
the effect of equalising temperature ; and by 
keeping the atmosphere moist they induce the fall 
of rain.^ Beneath the shade of trees a rich layer 
of humus is formed which keeps the roots cool in 
summer and warm in winter, besides absorbing and 
retaining a great quantity of water. It is in this 
way that ti^ees sometimes change the character of 
the poorest soils permanently for the better. 
Further, they prevent the soil from being washed 
away or denuded by rain-* Trees also act as a most 

' This has befen proved by experiment. For instance, in the 
Delta of the Nib, since the planfe-ng of trees the average number 
of rainy days in the year has increased from 6 to 40. In India 
many fertile parts of the country have become sterile since the 
^ destruction of forests /vidt N. G. i^iukherji. Handbook of 
Indian A^H'^dturt). 
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valuable fertilising agency of surface soils by 
bringing up food matenals from the dep4h^of the 
land and storing them jin leaves, which afterwards 
fall and get mixed up with the soils. Lastly, they 
serve as break-winds in localities where high winds 
are an objection. It is essential, therefore, tBat th^ 
earnest attention of the people as well as* of the 
Government ^ should be turned in this direction. 

Pisciculture is analogous to agriculture. Fish is Pisciculture, 
valuable as human food and also as manure for 
agricultural purposes. Fisheries afford 'employment 
to a considerable number of men ; but the industry 
is carried on in a very inefficient manner, and can 
hardly be said to be a prosperous one. If proper 
methods be adopted, India, with her innumerable 
rivers, streams, and tanks, as well as her extensive 
sea-board, ought to have a plentiful supply of fish. 

In India, as we haVe seen, the land is split up Method of 
into millions of small holdings. Agriculture is ^snouiture, 
consequently* practised on a small scale. Cultiva- small-scale, 
tion is almost always extensive. It is practised in extensive, 
the different provinces with an infinite variety of 
detail, according to the varying conditions. The 
Deltaic swamps of Bengal and Burma, the dry 
uplands of the Carnatic, the black*soil plains of the 
Deecan, the strong clays of the Punjab, and the 
deserts of Sind and Raj pu tana 'requirb separate 
modes of cultivation. The Indian peasant is 

^ The Government havg enacted special laws for the preserva- 
tion of forests, and they maintain a large staff of officipj, both 
European and Indian, for forest management. 
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ignorant, and consequently the method of cultiva- 
tion if nnscientific ; but practice *and the inherited 
experience of generations tave taught him f,he value 
of a rotation of crops and the use of fallows. He 
knows what crops are suital3le to a particular soil. 
‘He sows and reaps at the right times. He is 
assidueus and does his best to get the largest return 
from his field. But his poverty often prevents 
him from properly manuring his land,^ or selecting 
good seeds, or leaving his land fallow for a season. 
The implements used are of the simplest kind, 
Out they are well adapted to the needs of the 
peasant. 

Considering the circumstances of the peasant and 
the conditions of Indian agriculture, it may be said 
that, on the whole, the peasant is efficient. What 
the peasant primarily wants is more capital. With 
greater capital he would be able to spend more on 
manures, he would purchase better cattle and feed 
them more' properly, and he would be able to supply 
his land with the required aqiount of' water. The 
peasant also lacks a knowledge of improved methods 
of cultivation, and, to remedy this defect, agricul- 
tural education is necessary. 

As agriculture is the chief industry of the 
country, and as ths success of other industries 
depends on the supply of raw materials, the 
improvement of agriculture ought to engage the 
serious attention of every thinker in India. Various 


^Social prejudices also sometimes, stand in the way of the 
utilisw^^Qp of certain tinds of cheap manure, which are thrown 
away to the great detriment of the soil. 
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suggestions have been ijiade from time to time for Suggestions 
the improvement of Indian agriculture. •Sfme’of ^lacticai. 
these suggestions, howeA?-er, have come from men • 
who have not taken fully into consideration the 
circumstances of the cultivator and the conditions 
under which he has to work. The scientific 
method of cultivation involves large tracts bf land, 
deep ploughing, perfect irrigation, good manuring 
and proper rotation of cropsi; and thus necessitates 
the expenditure of a large amount of capital which 
is beyond the means of the ordinary cultivator. 

There is a good deal of truth in the remark made 
long ago by an Indian daily newspaper, which said, 

“The native cultivators have nothing to learn so 
far as unscientific agriculture is concerned, and the 
adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly beyond 
his means.” 

There is, however, much room for improvement Much room foi 
even under the present conditions ; and it is under present 
believed that the introduction of improvements into 
the existing Inethod^ of cultivation will increase the 
yield of fields by 15 or 20 per cent.^ Co-operation 
among farmers can go a long way towards solving 
some of the problems and removing mafiy of their 
difficulties. For instance, the farmers may com- 
bine to purchase improvec^ hnplbments for their 
common use, or they may join in constructing wells 

^ Mr, F. Smith, Dy. Director (5f Agi iculture, Bengal, believes 
that the average yields per acre of all crops except jute can be 
doubled, while that of ji^te can be increased 70 per cent. He 
thinks that by education and the application of 8ciop^|ji»^o agri- 
culture. the annual national income can easily be doubled. 
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for supplying water to their fields, or they may 
leave cf'ramon pasture-land> for • the grazing of 
cattle. The Co-operative ^Credit Societies^ if pro- 
perly worked, are likely to be of immense help to 
the agriculturists. 

" Scientific experiments, carried out with a full 
regard rto the circumstances of the country, will 
prove useful in many ways. Agricultural fairs and 
shows may be of n^uch use to cultivators by 
demonstrating the advantages of improved imple- 
ments and of good seeds and suitable manure. 

Some agricultural experts despair of the improve- 
ment of agriculture because they have taken the 
Indian peasant to be “ a living emblem of inertia ” 
Ihit, in reality, the peasant is not so conservative 
as he is often supposed to be.^ He is not quite 
unwilling to adopt improved methods, but these 
must be shown to be capable of giving better 
results. In order to induc6‘ the peasant to adopt 
improved methods, the experts must prove, not on 
paper, but by actual farming, that thet^e are paying 
and are suitable to the conditions under which the 
cultivator lives.* As Mr. D. L. Roy observes, “ The 

w- 

1 Vide Ur. Voelcker, Improvement of Indian Agriculture. 

® The scientific system of agriculture is feasible only if under- 
taken by capitalist-farmers 'vyho can afford to commence farming 
on a large scale. For the scientific method of cultivation, at 
least a hundred acres (300 bighas) of land is necessary. The 
advantages of scientific agriculture are the provision of 
sufficient water, good manure, selection of good seeds, greater 
division of labour, the opportunity o:j, raising particular crops 
accord^ to the suitabulity of each plot of land, greater rotation 
of crops^^and larger scope for experiments. With these 
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neatness of the costly and lieavy Sibpur plough, 
the scientific vakie oft Jirtificial manure, Uie sleek 
appearance of well-fed jsattle have attractions of 
their own for the amateur ; but to the practical 
agriculturist, the balance of profit is of more impor- 
tance and far more tempting.” ^ “ The introduction* 

of Cambodia cotton into tlie Madras ITesuiency,” 
says the Directof of Agriculture, Madras, “ is 
perhaps one of the most ^ striking instances, in 
India of how readily the ryot will take up a new 
cultivation, if once he is satisfied that It pays him 
to do so.”^ 

In 1889 the Government appointed Dr. Voelcker 
to make enquiries into the condition of Indian 
agriculture, and to suggest possible improvements. 
He submitted his excellent report in 1893. In his 
report he recommended the adoption of certain 
measures, which may be summarised as follows : 
(1) the spread of geneftil and agricultural education, 
and the preparation of suitable text-bfioks in the 
vernaculars fcr the purpose ; (2) the extension of 
canals and other means of irrigation to tracts where 

advantages may be compared those possessed by th^ farmer who 
works on his own account, viz., the intense interest taken 
by the cultivator in his work, the spirit of independence and 
of self-reliance and other moral qifelitiiJs which the system 
fosters, as also the social influeii^je which it confers on the 
possessor of land. ■ It should, further, b« considered in this 
connection whether or not small-scale cultivation well-adapted 
to the land-tenure system and the social environment of the 
country. 

* D. L. Roy, Crops of Sengal, p. 8. 

• Agricultural Journal of India, vol. iv. pt. 4. 
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they are required ; (3) the more energetic working 
and popu^larising of the systen^ of ta^cavi advances for 
well-digging and similar purposes ; (4) the institu- 
tion by Agricultural Departments of organised 
enquiry to ascertain the irrigation requirements of 
each district; (5) the creation of reserves of wood 
and fo4der (called “ Fuel and Fodder Keserves ”), 
the planting of trees along canal banks and railway 
line^, and the further encouragement of arboriculture ; 

(6) the continuation and extension of experimental 
research aided by chemical science in reference to 
new crops, methods of cultivation, manures, etc. ; 

(7) the trial of new implements at Government 
experimental farms, and the distribution of approved 
implements among the cultivators ; (8) the distribu- 
tion of seed from agricultural farms ; (9) the 
location of stud bulls at Government farms, 
and the encouragement of improved breeding of 
cattle.^ 

Irrigation and The extepsion of the different modes of irrigation 

dry farming. adoptiou of sucli dry-farmingi methods as 

may be found successful by experiment, are likely 
to increase the area under cultivation and thus add 
to the agricultural wealth of the country. A 
recent bulletin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture says that dry-farming consists not 
only in raising crops In regions of moderate but 
uncertain rainfall by collecting and preserving all 
the moisture obtainable, obut also in raising certain 
kinds of crops in districts where the rainfall is 
altogether deficient. 

^ J)r. Voelcker, Improvement of Indian Agriculture. 
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Undoubtedly, agricultural ecftication' is essential 
for the improvement of the condition of the agri- 
culturist. But • agri<?ultural education ?n]^st ' be 
preceded by general education. The Government 
imparts instruction in methods of agriculture at 
Sibpur, and several other centres. Recently, Agri- 
cultural Colleges have been started at Pusa an^ 
Sabour Behar. The kind of education, however, 
which is at present imparted in the Government 
schools hardly leads to any practical results.* As 
Mr. N. G. Mukherji, late lecturer at the Sibpur 
College, observed, “ Neither the Jarm-labourer nor 
the farmer, nor the landed proprietor care, as a 
rule, for agricultural education.” These schools are 
meant for educated men — graduates of the Uni- 
versity, but it is a pity that the passed students of 
these schools do not start farming on their own 
account,^ but try to secure service under the 
Government. To be really useful, agricultural 
training should consist of two parts, a higher and 
a lower, the first for turning out 'experts and 
organisers, *and the second for assisting actual 
cultivators in their work. 

We have briefly described the chief features of 
the agricultural industry, and suggesttfd modes of 
improvement. For agriculture India possesses great 
• • 

^ Qermany has established agricultural colleges and schools 
all over the Empire, and as the result o^ agriculkiral education, 
has achieved marvellous results^in improving agriculture. 

* Mr, F. Smith, in a recent lecture delivered in Calcutta, 
expressed the opinion that a middle-class young man working 
on 100 acres of land could earn Rs. 250»a month. 
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natural advantages, and when they are fully utilised, 
they will surely add much to the wealth of the 
country. * Agriculture is important not only in 
itself, but on it are based’ all possibilities of the 
development of manufacturing industries. 

2. MINING. 

I 

Akin to agriculture is the mining industry, for 
both' of these are concerxied with the raising of raw 
materials from the earth. As we have already 
seen, India is very rich in minerals almost of every 
kind ; ^ and there is hardly anything which she 
cannot produce if only capital, enterprise, and 
technical knowledge are forthcoming. 

The decay of the ancient metallurgical and 
chemical industries injuriously affected mining in 
India; it resulted in the almost exclusive develop- 
ment of those minerals which can be consumed 
by direct processes on the spot, or which, on account 
of their abundance and cheapness, are suitable for 
export in the raw state. Nevertheless, during the 
past few years conditions have been rapidly ripen- 
ing in India for the successful revival along Euro- 
pean lines 6f industries dependent on the ores and 
minerals. “ There is now,” says Sir T. Holland, “ a 
prospect of underUkiilg production of iron and 
steel which form the largest section of the bill for 
imported metals. Copper, lead, and some of the 

^ This is the view held by Sir Thomas Holland, lately Director 
of the Geological Survey of India. VidL his paper read before 
the InduSis^’^l Conference, 1905. 
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inorganic chemicals are also attracting the attention 
of investors, an^ act^vti prospecting operations aie 
now being undertaken.” 

Durihg the last decade there has been a marked 
increase in the output of Indian minerals. The 
total value of the mineral productions of Jndia is 
about 12 J crores.^ Coal is the most important of 
these products, t^ie value of its production being 
over 5J crores. Indian coal has now almost com- 
pletely displaced imported fuel. The coal workings 
in India are still very shallow, only oim shaft having 
been sunk to a greater depth than 800 feet. Coal 
is very unevenly distributed over India, about 
95 per cent, of the produce being obtained from one 
belt known as the Gondwana system, and the 
remaining 5 per cent, from the rest of India. The 
Jherria coal-field in Chota Nagpur provides over 
half the total output. 

Coal output is thsto dominating factor in competi- 
tive industry, and its importance will JL>e more and 
more reali^d as the country advances as a manu- 
facturing producer! “ The possession of native 
coal,” says Mr. L. G. C. Money, “ means the 
possession of power. It means that t^e nation is 
gifted by nature •with magnificent stores of energy 
which can be liberated to work the wonderful 
machines which men have*^ invented — which can be 

^ The figures given here arg for the year J1913 (Statistical 
Abstract for British India, and the Moral and Material Condition 
of India, 1914). In 1914, the output of coal in the different 
provinces of India : Bengal, 4^ i^^illion tons ; Behar, lOJ ; 
Punjab, *05; Assam, *30; Beluchistan, *04; Central Biiiv^inoes, *24. 
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expressed at will ekher as light or as heat or as 
electricity.’' ’ 

Gold ^ Gold^ is produced of the value of about 
crores of rupees. The attention of European 

^ The main cause of British industrial progress is the amount 
of its coal output (264 million tons in 1910). But this also 
explains the main cause of its relaiive industrial decline. Since 
1875, the coal output of the United Kingdom has increased from 
133 million to 264 million tons (1910), wheuas the world’s output 
has increased during the same period from 280 millions to 1150 
milhoii tons. Thus the United Kingdom’s output as percentage 
of the whole was 48 per cent, in 1875 and 23 per cent, in 1910 
{vide L. G. C. Money, Things that Matter, p. 287). 

2 The following figures, taken from the Times, April 25, 1911, 
show the details of gold-nnning during the years 1908, 1909, and 
1910. 


Name ot Company. 

Capital. 

Output in ounces 
for tlie last 

Dividends 


throe years. 

p c 



[218.042 

115 

Mysore - 

£30.'), POO 

' 2,30, 301 
1230,577 

115 


115 



[ 77,946 
{ 83,965 

1 86,110 

30^ 

Nundydroog - 

£283,000 

40 


41S 



f, 86,623 * 


Ooregum - 

£450,722 

\ 89,789 

30 


1 91,791 

32i 



•[119,736 

20 

Champion Reer 

£260,000 

\ 112,132 

20 


1 113,540 

23i 



1 27,5.38 

Nil 

Balaghat - 

£308,000 

3 20,852 

Nil 


1 17,009 

Nil 


In 1914 the Nundydroog company paid a dividend of 35 per 
cent., and the chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that the company had already distributed £2,000,000 among 
its shareholders. The Ooregum Co. paid, a dividend of 45 per 
cent, on p.:;^rence shared and 35 per cent, on ordinary shares. 
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prospectors was originally directed to the Kolar field 
area by numerous indigenous workings of unknown 
age, and since operations commenced Sn#a large^ 
scale s(5me twenty-five 'years ago, the gold extracted 
has reached a value of about 60 crores.^ Complete 
returns of alluvial gold-washing which is practised 
in many places are not available.^ 

Petroleum comes third, the value of* produce Petroleum, 
being slightly more than 1 ^ crores of rupees. More 
rapid progress has been lAade during the past few 
years in developing the petroleum^ resources of 
India than most of the other mineral products. 

Since the introduction of European drills into the 
fields some thirty years ago the protj notion has 
rapidly risen. 

Of manganese India probably turns out a larger Mangarwse. 
quantity of high-grade ore than any other country. 

The value of the annual output is over If crores 
of rupees. Only ^he high-grade ores are now 
worked, but with the growth of the steel industry, 
it will pe^aps be profitable to work the compara- 
tively inferior oreS. There being no smelting plant 
in the producing centres, the ore is exported in bulk 
exactly as mined. 

India has for many years been the leading Mica, 
producer of mica, turning out more than half the 
world’s supply. Tlie value of annual production is 
about 50 lakhs. 

^ Vide Sir T. Holland’s Sketch of the Mineral ftesources of India. 

•Dredging operations on a pretty large scale on the river 
Irawady have results in the recovery of considerable quantities 
of gold every year. 
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Other ' The other important minerals produced are salt, 
jadestone, rubies, lead, tin, ahd. monazite. 

Iron. \ The Jjroduction of iron ore has now considerably 
increased owing to the activity of the Tafa Iron 
and Steel Company. 

, The pumber of mines of all kinds coming under 
the Indian Mines Act in 1912 was 1147, of which 
527 were coal mines (including 359 in Bihar and 
Orissa), 473 mica mines (including 395 in Bihar 
and Orissa), and 47 manganese mines. The mines 
gave employment to an average daily number of 
164,302 persons (as against 146,336 in 1911), of whom 
101,971 were men, 56,507 women, and 5824 children ; 
103,980 worked underground. The labour material 
is very unformed, possesses little skill, and requires 
^ constant supervision.^ 

Mining mainly Most of the mining industries are in the hands 
of Europeans. But it is no use complaining against 
foreigners. What is needed js to find out the 
cause and to apply the remedy. The real reason 
for this deplorable state of affairs is to l^e found in 
the want of indigenous capital and enterprise, and in 
the fact that very little technical and scientific know- 
ledge is available in the country. It is to be hoped 
that in future capitalists will invest their money in 
mining industries, and that the State will offer proper 
facilities for the training of young men in mining.^ 

^ Moral and J\iaterial Condition of India, 1914. 

’ Sir V. Thackeraey, m his presidential address at the Industrial 
Conference, 1906, earnestly pleaded for the training of young 
men in mining, so that they may help* the development of 
Wneral inda^tries in the country. 
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mom CT101^~ (Concluded) 
MANUFACTURES 

At the present moment India is very backward in 
the matter of manufacturing industries. But there 
was a time when she was one of the chief manu- 
facturing countries of the world. Even as late as 
the eighteenth century, she was on a par with 
Europe in industrial matters, and her manufactures 
found a ready market in many foreign countries. 
Until recent years, Indian industries were always 
worked bjf hand labour. The artisans inherited 
from their ancestors or acquired by experience a 
dexterity and skill and delicacy of touch which was 
not surpassed by artisans of any other country. 
Not only did they supply the people with* the 
articles of necessity, but tl^y burned out works of 
art of great excellence. * 

The metal industries, and the cotton fabrics in 
particular, attained to oonsiderable magnitude in 
many parts of the country. An able writer says : 
“ In manufactur# the Hindus attained to a mar- 
vellous perfection at a very early period, and the 
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courts of Imperial Rome glittered with gold and 
silver brocades of Delhi, ’the muslins of Dacca 
were tJimous, ages ago, throughout the civilised 
world. Textile fabrics of inimitable fineness, tapes- 
try glittering with gems, rich embroideries and 
brocades, carpets wonderful for the exquisite 
liarrnony of colour, enamel of the most brilliant 
hue, inlaid wares that require ''high magnifying 
power to reveal their minuteness, furniture most 
elaborately carved, swords of curious forms and 
excellent temper are among the objects that prove 
the perfection of art in India.” ^ In the words of 
Sir William Hunter, “the industrial genius of her 
inhabitants, even more than her natural wealth 
and her extensive seaboard, distinguished her from 
other Asiatic lands.” The handicrafts were very 
often jiractised on a fairly large scale, and they 
gave rise to big and wealthy towns. 

In the latter part of the^* eighteenth century, 
the industrial revolution began in Europe, and the 
older methods of industry were compkt}ely super- 
seded by new ones. By the adoption of methods 

^ So also M Martin in his Indian Empire says : “ The gossamer 
masons of Dacca, beautiful shawls of Cashmere and the brocaded 
silks of Delhi adorned the proudest beauties at the courts of the 
Caesars, when the barbarian j of Britain were painted savages. 
Elrabossed and filigree metals, elaborate carvings in ivory, ebony 
and sandal-wood ; bnll.ant dyed chintzes, diamonds, uniquely 
set pearls and precious stones, einbroidered velvets and carpets, 
highly wrought steel, excellent porcelain, and perfect naval 
architecture — were for ages the admiration of civilised mankind, 
and before London was known m history ‘'India was the richest 
trading mariiof the earth.” 
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which saved labour and materials, and by the 
utilisation of by-pro(>acts, goods began to*be turned 
out at a much cheaper ^ost. Machinery supplanted 
hand labour, large amounts of capital began to 
be invested in every industry, production on a 
small scale gave place to large-scale productk)n, ai?d 
a better organisation was introduced. Tbis great 
change led to a great increase in productive power. 
Indians, however, remained.un affected by tlie change. 
The Indian artisans continued to work as tlieir fore- 
fathers had worked — without capital* witliout the 
assistance of machinery, without organisation. Each 
man went on working by and for himself as before ; 
the appliances he used were the same a^ had been 
in common use before the manufacturing era began , 
there was no co-operation among the artisans ; 
and division of labour was ])ractised only to a 
limited extent. No attempt was made to render 
the Indian industri^ more efficient by reorganising 
them on modern lines. To these •defects were 
added the^eiforts of the East India Company and 
of the British Government at home to ruin the 
indigenous industries of the country. Eor some 
time the industries struggled for lif«c, but were 
ultimately killed or crippled by competition tvith 
foreign manufactures, aided» by .state action. The 
result was that by the iniddle of the last century 
India found herself reduced to* the position of an 
almost exclusively agricultural country.^ 

^ Sir William Hunger says : “ Many ciicuinstances conspired 
to injure the Indian industry in tfce last century. England*, 
excluded these fabrics not by fiscal duties but bylibaolute pro- 
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Tendency All industrial activity and enterprise remained 
proveraent. ])aralysed Jor a long time. IiT ?,‘ecen1i years, however, 
'"(there has become discernible a tendency to better 

liibition. A change of fashion in the West Indies on the abolition 
of slavery took away the best customer left to India. Then 
cficne the< -!heapnes8 of production in Lancashire, due to improve- 
ments in machinery. Lastly, the high price of raw cotton during 
the American war, however beneficial to ^the cultivators, fairly 
broke down the local weaving trade in the cotton-growing tracts. 
... / nd whilst on the one hand the downfall of the native 

courts deprived the skilled workman of his chief market, on the 
other hand the » English capitalist lias enlisted in his service 
forces of nature against which the village artisans in vain try 
to compete. The tide of circumstance has compelled the Indian 
weaver to exchange his loom for the plough, and has crushed 
many of the minor handicrafts.” 

That eminent historian, H. H. Wilson, says : ” It is also a 
melancholy instance of the wrong done to India by the country 
on which she had become dependent. It was stated in evidence 
that the cotton and silk goods of India up to this period could 
be sold for a profit in the British market at a price from fifty to 
sixty per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. It 
consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties 
of 70 or 80 per cent, on their value, or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not "uch prohibitory duties 
and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would 
have been stopped in their outset, and could scarcely have been 
again set in motion, even by the powers of steam. They were 
crea^d by the sacrifice of Indian manufacture. Had India been 
independent, she would have retaliated; would have imposed 
preventive duties upoi: Bri./ish goods, and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. This 
act of self-defence was not permitted her ; she was at the mercy 
of the stranger; British goods were forced upon her without 
paying any duty ; and the foreign manufacturer employed the 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not hai?e contended on equal 
terms ” {Hidory of India, vol. i. pp. 638, 639, note). 
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things. But the situation is still full of difficulties. 
Modern industry, to J:)e successful, must Ve under- 
taken by the educated ^ Indian. But he lac^s the 
practical commonsense of the business-man, and his 
education has not fitted him fot the discharge of 
the multifarious duties of the modern entrep^’eneuf. 
His small capital is wholly inadequate JPor the 
starting of business? on a proper scale, and there are 
few banks, if any, which would be ready to Jend 
him money. He cannot command the services of 
men who possess the requisite knowledge and 
technical skill. The conditions are so discouraging 
that he often gives up his idea in despair, or, 
if he is of a sanguine temperament, g6es light- 
heartedly into foolish schemes which can only end 
in failure. 

In spite of the various difficulties in the way of 
an industrial regeneration, some advance has actually 
been made during tlte last two decades. People 
have now begun to realise the advantages of co- 
operation argl combination. Ignorance and apathy 
are gradually disappearing before a new energy and 
a new spirit of enterprise. Educated India is taking 
more and more to technical and industriaj education 
to obtain a mastery over nature. Capital is gradu- 
ally overcoming its proverbial, shyjiess. Steam and 
electricity are superseding liand-power.’ Attempts 

• t 

iThe Tata Hydro-Electric \^ork8, opened in, last February, 
are expected to be of the highest economic importance. Power 
by the enormous volume of water is transmitted from the Ghats 
to the city of Bomba}^* This power \yll be of great benefit to 
the cotton and other industries. One notewoithy ferjture of the 
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are being made to revive old industries and new 
ones are .cropping up in everjj direction. 

^ A orief review of the more important of the 
industries will give an idea of the present industrial 
position of the country. The industries are usually 
elassiSed under the following heads; (1) textile 
fabrics and dress ; (2) food, drink, and stimulants ; 
(3) metals, metallic manufactures, precious stones, 
and^ minerals ; (4) glass-, earthen-, and stone-ware ; 
(5) building requisites ; (6) light, fuel, and forage ; 
(7) vehicles -and vessels; (8) wood, cane, leaves, etc.; 
(9) drugs, dyes, gums, and chemicals; (10) leather, 
horns, etc. ; and (11) articles of supplementary 
requirements. 

Weaving is the most important industry of the 
country next to agriculture. Hand-loom weaving 
reached a perfection in the production of fine cloths; 
the Indian muslins were, in fact, fabrics of unrivalled 
delicacy and beauty. The preliminary processes of 
ginning, cleaning, pressing, and spinning are also 
and important .industries by themselves Formerly, 
cotton used to be hand-ginned, mostly by women. 
But now hand-ginning has been superseded to some 
extent by^ power-gins. Cleaning and pressing are 
very often combined with ginning in the same 
factories. Spinning of thread was, and to some extent 

scheme is tlw.t it has been financed entirely by Indian capital 
and executed under an Indiap Board of Directors. The elec- 
tricity supplied by the Cauvery Falla Power Station has been a 
considerable factor in the success of the Kolar Gold Field. There 
is no doubt that more epterprises of this nature will be undertaken 
in the near future. 
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still is, a domestic industry — the chief occupation 
of women. The indigenous method is, slow but 
cheap. Mr, E. B. Ha’^ell thinks that this \nethod 
cannot be materially improved, and recommends the 
establishment of more spinning mills. Hand -loom 
weaving has suffered greatly in competiticm witfh 
Manchester, and hundreds of thousands of^ workers 
have been throwfi out of work. The weavers of 
Bengal, whose fame at one time extended , over 
Europe, have suffered most from foreign com- 
petition. 

Weaving mills have been established in various 
parts of the country, ])ut a large proportion of the 
population is still dependent on hand-loom weaving. 
Hand-loom weaving, however, is more expensive 
than power-loom weaving. As Mr. A. C. Chatterjee^ 
points out, the comparative cost of weaving a pound 
of cloth by power-loom in England is 14 pies, by 
power-loom in India#17 pies, and by efficient hand- 
loom in India 21 pies. Experts, however, think 
that there ^ are several factors in favour of the 
hand-loom, which may be summed up as follows : 
The amount of fixed capital needed is small ; the 
coarser hand-loom articles are stronger^ and more 
durable than those produced by the power-loom ; 
artistic and richly-ornamented a^^ticles can be pro- 
duced only by the hancHoom ; the hand -weaver 
possesses considerable advantage in his inherited 
skill ; he has a low standard of living and combines 

^ For an account of indigenous industries, vide A. C. Chatterjee, 
NoteiB on the IndusWiA of the United provinces, and Mr. Latifi, 
The Industrial Punjab. 
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the industry with other occupations, notably agri- 
culture ; t'Women who, on 'ar.coun,t of the social 
customs and the system of ^ seclusion, are generally 
debarred from working in the factories, 6an find 
a place in the industry ; the hand-worker who 
Works ^on his own account works harder and takes 
greater , interest in his work than the factory 
labourer. . * 

The fact that hand-loom weaving has not entirely 
died out has led many people to hope that the 
industry mayyet be saved. Mr. E. B. Havell and Mr. 
A. Chatterton think that, by the adoption of improved 
methods, the hand-loom may successfully compete 
with the power-loom. This belief, however, is not 
shared by other expei’ts, who find in the establish- 
ment of weaving mills the only means of meeting 
European competition. 

Among the means of improving tlie hand-loom 
industry which have been si}ggested from time to 
time the following are worthy of mention : (a) the 
spread of elementary education so as .to raise the 
intellectual standard of the community ; (h) the use 
of efficient hand-looms ; (c) improvements in pre- 
liminary processes; (d) co-operation among weavers; 
(e) demonstration to the weavers of successful 
experiments ; {f\ ch^ap credit ; (p) advances for 
improved appliances ; (A) better touch of the weavers 
with the oustomers so that they may know the 
demand of ‘the market the establishment of 
small hand-loom factories. 

During the last thirty -two yaars there has J3een 
a great «=development of the mill- weaving industry, 
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especially in Bombay and the Central Provinces. Tn 
1881, there were 5^ *cotton mills; in #1912, .the 
number rose to 235, ai\d they gave employment to 
217,279* persons. The produce of these mills is 
now able to hold its own against foreign produce 
in quality ; but the quantity locally pfoduceTd 
falls far short of what is needed to clgthe the 
entire population,* and India has to import more 
than 66 crores of rupees^ worth of cotton goods 
from abroad The suggested abolition of the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures, aided by the 
Swadeshi sentiment, is likely to lead to a further 
growth of the weaving industry. 

The process of weaving silk is the saihe as that Silk-weaving 
of cotton, but it requires greater care and hence 
the use of a specialised kind of machinery. Tlie 
greater part of the silk produce is done by tlie 
hand-looms. The preliminary processes are mainly 
cottage industries aifd practised as subsidiary to 
other occupations. Their great advarstage is that 
they can oFi^r employment to women of the middle 
classes. A few silk factories have been established 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Allied to weaving is knitting. This industry has Knitting, 
received a great impetus from- the new spirit. It 
can give employment to a Isfge number of women 
who may be engaged to wbrk with small machines 
in their own homes for piece-wa^es. Other cotton 
industries are those of rope-making, calpet-making, 
tent-making, etc. Cotton carpets or daris form the 
subject of an important industry in the United 
Provinces. Artistic work on dress was at "bne time 
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very iniich in demand, but is now in a declining 
state. » c • 

The indigenous woollen ( industry of Northern 
India has suffered much in competition wit'h cheap 
German goods. Attempts have been made during 
the IgRjt fifteen years or so to develop the 
industry* on modern lines. In the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, a nurfiber of woollen 
niillsr have been started, those at Dhariwal and 
Cawnpore being the most important among them. 
Woollen carpets of good quality are made in the 
United Provinces. The scarcity of raw material 
of a good quality is an obstacle to the growth of 
the industry. 

Jute supplies the raw material for the manu- 
facture of gunny bags and things of the sort. In 
Bengal, there has been an immense development of 
the industry during the last half a century. Mills 
have been established on ^oth banks of the 
Bhagirathi, 'and also in several parts of East 
Bengal. This industry is entirely in biie hands of 
Europeans. « 

The manufacture of paper was at one time an 
extensive hand industry, but now it has almost 
died out. Paper mills are now working at several 
towns ; but they, cam hardly be said to be in a 
flourishing condition.^ 

^ Mr. W. Raitt, Cellulose Expert attached to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dum, is of ojAnion that the waste grasses of 
Northern and Central India are likely to be of great value in 
cellulose or pulp-making. He also thinli^ that pulp made from 
bamboo will shortly become a staple article for the production of 
paper in India. 
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Dyeing was at one time a very thriving Dyemg. 
industry, but the In^lmn dyes, though better and 
more lasting, have to a large extent b(ien re- 
placed hy cheap aniline dyesd Dyes are manu- 
factured from various stuffs, such as indigo, catechu, 
al, safflower, lac, and turmeric. The mani^actu^e 
of coal-tar dyes has been begun in some parts 
of the country, «but nowhere on a fairly large 
scale. 

The manufacturing industries connected with Rice-hulling 
food-grains are rice-hulling, wheat-milling, bakeries, miihng, etc. 
and biscuit manufactures. Flour mills have of late 
been started in many towns, but in Northern India 
milling is still done mainly by haiul Small 

machines are now extensively used for rice-hulling, 
and handy flour-mills are also coming into general 
use. In Bengal and the Punjab, several biscuit 
factories have been started. 

Sugar used to be ^ne of the important industries Sugar, 
of India, but it can hardly be said to be now in 
a flourishing state. Refined Indian sugar fails to 
compete successfuRy with imported sugar because 
of the wasteful methods employed. With the 
adoption of improvements in the method of pressing 
the cane, of boiling down the juice, and of sugar 
refining, together with an improvement in the pro- 
duction of the raw material, the* industry is likely 
to thrive once more. The 8uc(;es8ful experiments 

^ Just at the present moment the British Government has 
sanctioned the expenditure of a large sum of money for the revival 
of the dyeing industry* in England. And there is no reason why 
the Indian Government should not folfow thLs example. 
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made by Mr. Hadi, Mr. H. D, Chatterji and others 
ouglit to prove helpful to the revival of the industry. 
Several small sugar factories have been started in 
the country. A large factory has been estkblished 
in Behar with European capital and under European 
sn.pervision. 

Leather industry is progressing in India at the 
present moment.^ Chrome-tanning, which was first 
begun in Madras only a few years ago, has now been 
adopted in almost every part of the country. 
Tanneries have been established all over the 
country, the most important centres of manufacture 
being Agra, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay, Cuttack, 
and Madras. 

Oils and oil-seeds foim the subjects of useful 
industries throughout the country, but there is 
ample room yet for their further expansion. The 
cotton-seed industry has materially helped to make 
the United States one of thee foremost among the 
industrial nations of the world. The export of 
cotton seeds involves an immense l/?ss to the 
country ; and the development of industries in 
connection with them is sure to be useful both 
in a direct and in an indirect way. 

In the metal industries many of the local handi- 
crafts attain to considerable magnitude. “ The 
high quality of native-made iron,” says Sir Thomas 
Holland, “ the early anticipation of the processes 
now employed in Europe, for the manufacture of 

^ The common belief that leather industries were not practised 
in ancient India is wrong, for we find the*description of a large 
variety of stins in Kautilya’s Arlhasastra. 
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steels, and tlie artistic products in copper and brass 
gave India at oiv3 tiii^e'a prominent positipn in the 
metallurgical world.” ^ ^ Copper and brass ‘vessels 
which lire necessary articles in every household 
are even now manufactured in every district. The 
chief centres of manufacture are, however^ Mui»- 
shidabad, Srinagar, Benares, Mirzapur, Moradaliad, 
and Mysore. The artistic and jewellery works of 
Multan, Cuttack, Madura, Poona, and other citit^ are 
famous all over India. Business in these arts is 
usually done on a small scale by blacksmiths and 
silversmiths, of whom one or more are found in 
every town and village. Cutleries have been in 
existence* for some years in dillereiit pai'ts of the 
country. The lock-works of Calcutta, Aligarh, 
and Hathras, have been doing very good business. 
The manufacture of steel trunks is becoming a 
very useful industry. The aluminium industry of 
Madras has become important during the last twenty 
years. 

The wasteful indigenous process of smelting 
iron in small furnaces is a great drawback to the 
growth of the iron industry. Several iron and 
steel factories have, however, been rece^itly estab- 
lished. The Tata Iron and Steel Works have 
started work on a very largf scale, and are turn- 
ing out things of a good quality. The railway 

• 

^ Sir Thomas Holland rightly ’says : “In anfjient times the 
people of India seem to have merited their fame for metallurgical 
skill ” {vide his Sketch of the Mineral Resources of India). There 
is abundant evidence tt> show that ste^l was in extensive use in 
India several centuiies before the Christian era. * 
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coinpanias have their owu workshops, some of which 
arc of considerable size. ^ 

The manufacture of glass by the indigenous 
method has existed from very early times. i Bangles 
are made of erude glass obtained from re/t or saline 
deposits on barren land. Flasks, inkpots, and 
such other small things are blown from crude glass. 
Glass factories were a few year's ago started in 
several places, some of which have had, however, to 
be closed. The factories in Upper and Western 
India have to work under one great disadvantage, 
namely, that coal for tlie furnace has to be brought 
from a great distance. The other difficulties which 
the glass Industry has to contend with #re : want 
of skilled labour, inex})erience of the requirements 
of the Indian climate regarding furnaces, and diffi- 
culty of glass blowing in hot weather. 

Woodwork and carpentry are still -in the main 
hand industries. Saw mills ^,have, however, been 
established yi many parts of the country. 

The once flourishing chemical industries of India 
have been almost stamped out by the foreign 
manufacturer. The foreign chemical product has 
obtained a supremacy in India, however, not merely 
because it is cheaper, but mainly because it can be 
depended on for uniformity of quality. Several 
factories — the most notaJ^le among them being the 
Bengal Chemical Works of Calcutta — have during 
the last few ryears been doing very good work in the 
way of reviving the chemical industries of India. 

Perfumes and essential oils are important indus- 
tries in the United "Provinces. Ghazipur, Jaunpur, 
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and Kanauj are famous for thu jnuducc of ifr and 
other perfumes,* rose-water, and various ^kinds of 
perfumed oils. A f(|w perfurrierj factorfes on 
western models have ])een established in Calcutta, 

Bombay, and some other cities. Soap is manu- 
factured by the indigenous process, and also ifi 
factories on modern lines. The soap factories of 
Calcutta and Me(?rut do business on a fairly large 
scale. . , 

The tobacco industry is very extensive, and is Tobacco, 
growing in magnitude. A higher rate of duty on 
imported products is likely to give a fillip to the 
indigenous industry. 

Dairy-farming is more akin to agriculture than Dairy-famnng 
to manufacture, and can be profitably practised in 
association with the former. It ought to be a 
flourishing industry in India, but unfortunately 
is now in a languid state. The reason is to be 
found in the uneconomical method of worlc, the 
neglect of hygiene and breed of cabtle, and the 
want of pc^ture -lands. The supply of milk and 

its products, such as butter, ffkee, mcdha, etc., has 
greatly contracted. The best efforts of the people 
should be directed towards an industry ^^^hich would 
supply them with the best and most nutritious 
kind of food. For this purpose, Jhe improvement of 
cattle and an increase of grazing fields are absolutely 
essential.^ 

^ In Canada, dairy- farming, with the allied industries, is fos- 
tered by Government by the employment of experts and the 
maintenance of dairy schools. The government of India also 
might well do something in this matter. 
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The total number of factories worked by mechanical 
power WPS 2563 in 1911. A clascified list of the 

more important among their is given 

below : ^ 

Cotton mills, . . . . 

235 

Cotton presses, - - - - 

- 1166 

Jute mills, .... 

60 

Jute presses, - . - . 

115 

Woollen mills, - - - 

4 

Paper „ - 

8 

Arms and ammimition factories 

(Government), 

16 

Breweries, 

22 

Dockj^ards, . . . . 

23 

Indigo factories, 

49 

Iron and brass foundries, - 

85 

Lac factories, . - . - 

34 

Petroleum refineries, - 

7 

Printing presses. 

60 

Kail way workshops and factories, 

59 

Rice mills, ----- 

219 

Flour „ - - - - 

38 

Saw „ - - . - 

102 

Silk filatures and mills, 

63 

Sugar factories, - - - „ - 

25 

Tile „ - - . - 

28 


The space at our command does not permit us to 
give a full account of all the industries of India, and 


^ “ This does not include factories not worked by mechanical 
power. Of the 1160 factories' for the ginning, cleaning, and 
pressing of cotton, therp were 289 in Berar, 380 in Bombay, 135 
in the Punjab, and 133 in the United Piovinces. In Bombay 
about 194,000 operatives were employed in different branches 
of the cotton industry. In Madras and the Central Provinces 
and Berar; as in Bombay, cotton weaving and spinning are the 
principal ii^jlustries. In Bengal there is an increasing number 
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we have to content ourselves with a brief and rapid 
survey of the most important of these. »It shows 
that some advance has-been made in the direction 
of an industrial regeneration. 

Rut the value of the achievement is often exag- Value of 
gerated. Those who look complacently cwi tte 
enormous increase in the trade returns, forget that exaggerated 
the greater part ^f tlm industrial development of 
the country has been due to foreign capital, and 
enterprise. The mining industries, the factory indus- 
tries, and the more important of the industrial arts 
are mainly in the hands of Europeans. The profits 
accruing from these industries, instead of accumula- 
ting in the country, are remitted abroad so that, in 
the words of Mr. A. Chatterton, a high Government 

of jute presHfis. Silk filatures are found chiefly in Bengal and 
indigo and lac factorie.s in Bihar and Orissa. Flour mills are 
most numerous in the Punjab and sugar factories in the United 
Provinces and Bihar. Ric^ mills and saw mills are most numerous 
in Burma, rice and teak being the two pnncipahproducts of the 
province. The^ are mainly in European hands and are the only 
large industries in Bujma organised and worked by western 
methods. Printing presses are numerous in Bombay and 
Madras. Iron and brass foundries (including engineering work- 
shops) number 30 in Bengal and 22 in Bombay, ^he Tata Iron 
and Steel Works in Chota Nagpur commenced work early in 1912, 
and have since been considerably expanded. Their pig-iron has 
found a market in Japan and some Aas btJen beught by America. 

There were 119 factories belonging to the State and to local 
bodies. Among these were 19 printing presses, 23 railway 
workshops, 12 canal foundries ,and engineering • workshops, and 
17 military arsenals and factories. A marked feature in Madras 
and the United Provinces is the erection of many sipall power 
plants for purposes of •agriculture and,rural industries ” {Mevtal 
and Moral Condition of India, 1914). * 
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official, " the people of India benefit by the estab- 
lishment^ of these prospero\i§ un4prtakings only to 
the eiitent that a certain ^ number earn wages in 
subordinate positions or by doing coolie^ work.” ^ 
But it is no use fretting over the success of 
,other^ people. The children of the soil neglected 
to utilise the vast resources of the country, 
and tliey have no right to .complain of the 
exploitation of these by outsiders. Commercial 
development, like time ‘and tide, does not wait for 
anybody. N 

This brings us to the much-debated question of 
Indian versics foreign capital. Much of the contro- 
versy to which the subject has given rise has been 
due to a want of clear thinking. On the one hand, 
it has been held that foreign capital must necessarily 
do harm to the country ; on the other, it has been 
maintained that its effect is bound in all cases to be 
beneficial. Sir Vithaldas D^modar Thackersey, a 
great authority on the subject, and himself a very 
successful merchant, has attacked the question with 
great clearness of thought and 'force of expression. 
As Sir Vithaldas rightly observes, no country in the 
world can make much progress in industrial direc- 
tions without plenty of capital. In India, the 
possibilities of industrial and commercial develop- 
ment are immense, but. the amount of indigenous 
capital is comparatively small. India cannot, there- 
fore, do without foreign capital. It will be a 
short-sighted policy to reject it on sentimental 
grounds. But it is necessary tq form a clear con- 
^ A. Chfftterton, Notes on Industrial Work in India, 1906. 
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ception of the limits within which the application of 
foreign capital isi bensficial. The patriots>of Japan 
have been eager to attract foreign capital I’o tbeir 
country ’for purposes of industrial development. At 
the same time, they have not allowed the profits of 
industry to go out of the country. Whiles there- 
fore, we should avail ourselves of foreign, capital, 
whenever necessa/y, we>%ought to take care that we 
do not pay more for it than other nations. There 
are some enterprises which are necessary for the 
welfare of the country, but for which enough capital 
is not available within the country, and in such 
cases it is desirable to have resort to foreign capital. 
Railways are an instance of the right use of such 
capital. “ But,” says Sir Vithaldas, ‘‘ when we turn 
to the petroleum industry in Burma, the gold mines 
of Mysore, the coal mines of Bengal, the tea and 
jute industries, the carrying trade by sea, and the 
financing of our vast^foreign trade by foreign banks, 
we come upon another and a less favo^irable aspect 
of the question of the investment of foreign capital.^ 
It is impossible to estimate accurately the amount 
of wealth that goes out of the country in this 
manner, though an approximate idea caij be had of 
it from the excess of our exports over our imports, 
after omitting Government .transactions. It must 
be remembered that so Inuch of this amount as 
represents merely the interest on borrowed capital 
0 » 

^ The amount of British capital invested in India was estimated 
some time ago by the Economist at £470 millions — the largest 
investment of any single country in t^e world with the possible 
excention of the United States. 
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should not be regarded in the light of a drain from the 
country. It is in the huge 'profits of some invest- 
ments ‘that we find cause for complaint. In such 
cases, I cannot hut think that it would be to the per- 
manent good of the country to allow petroleum to 
lemain underground and gold to rest in the bowels 
of the earth/ until the gradual regeneration of the 
country, which must come ".bout Vinder British rule, 
enables her own industrialists to raise them and get 
the profits of the industries. A country which main- 
tains a population of thirty crores is not likely 
to let about one lakh of persons starve, and this 
is the number of wage-earners benefited by these 
industries The price paid is much too great 
for the advantages accruing from them to the 
country.” ^ 

The same view has been held by Sir Thomas 
Holland, lately Director-General of Geological Survey 
to the Government of India. ‘Speaking of the suc- 
cessful exploitation of the petroleum fields of Burma, 
he observed, “ The one regrettable featn^’e is the fact 
that the capital required to drill the deep wells has 
been raised in Europe, and the profits consequently 
have left ^-he country. In the petroleum industry, 
as in so many other enterprises of the kind, India 
will continue to pay an unnecessary and undesirable 
tax as long as those irt the country who possess 

^ Sir V. Thaakersey is undoubtedly right on this point, for the 
mines are not perennial sources of wealth like the soil ; once 
exhausted, the mines will yield no more. 

^Sir Vithaldas Damoder Thackersey’s ii’rosidential Address at 
the Indian^'Industrial Conference, 1906. 
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money will not risk their reserve fund in industrial 
purposes.” i ' 

The position may be"^ summed up in the remark 
that Ina'ians should utilise foreign capital in the 
development of the country, and pay the necessary 
])rice for it, but they should not allow the country to 
be exploited by foreign capital for its own gain. It 
may happen in many cases that, although the ])eople 
of the country may not beo.able to provide all ' the 
capital required for a new industry, they may yet 
be able to supply a ])ortion of it, and thus prevent 
some part of the ])rolits of the industry from leaving 
the country. Sir Vithaldas suggests in this connec- 
tion that the legislature should make it obligatory 
on every industrial concern floated by foreign 
companies that the same opportunities should be 
given to Indian capitalists, and that the prospectus 
should be published simultaneously in both countries. 

Doubts have been expressed in certain quarters in 
regard to the possible success of the industrial 
movement. Jt is held by some that nature has 
destined India to be an agricultural, and not a 
manufacturing, country.^ We find it difficult to under- 
stand what they really mean. It is true that she 

^ Paper read by Sir T. Holland at the Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence, 1905. ' 

® Sir Patrick Playfair, on the occasion of the Annual Dinner 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, 19f2, said- “India must 
be in the main an agriculturaHcountry raising crops in great 
quantities and of great value.” But Sir Theodore Morison 
replied : “ The people of India were not content to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. They 'dished to take their part 
in manufacture.” 

i.K. - H 
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possesses certain exceptional^ facilities for agriculture 
which ^mhst always continue to be ‘one of her most 
important industries. But “bhat does not prove that 
she is naturally unfitted for the development of 
manufacturing industries. On the contrary, it 
8hows‘ that the natural advantages which she pos- 
sesses as an agricultural country may be made to 
serve as aids to the growth of manufactures. And 
this*' is what has actuary happened in the United 
States of America, whose agriculture has greatly 
helped the growth of manufacturing industries. The 
raw materials of every industry must come ulti- 
mately from the land. India has thus a start over 
other nations in so far as she can produce these 
raw materials at a comparatively cheap cost. Agri- 
culture and manufactures, instead of being opposed 
in interest, may, in a large country like India, be 
really hel})ful and supplementary to each other.^ 
The growth of manufactured will not necessarily 
mean the iieglect of agriculture, but may, on the 
other hand, give a stimulus to its fuither develop- 
ment. Manufactures will flourish, not by with- 
drawing from agriculture the factors at present 
employed ‘in its production, but by bringing into 
use uncultivated land, unemployed labour, and fresh 
capital. If the* combination of agriculture- and 
manufactures has been found possible in America, 

^ Mr. La writes thus in The Industrial Punjab (published 
for the Punjab Government) : “ In the Punjab, the two (t.e. 
agriculture and manufactures) are B(j intimately allied that 
permanei^t improvement* in either is impossible unless they grow 
in close interdependence.” 
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there is no reason v^hy it will not succeed in 
India. 

There are others who think that the circum- 
stances 's^hich have favoured the growth of industries 
in European and American countries are not present 
in India. Let us examine the statement. for 

the physical and moral characteristics of tho people, 
they are not the naturaNmonopoly of any nation or 
race. The superiority, in some particulars, lies *with 
India ; in others, the deficiencies may be overcome 
with the aid of science. Most of the qualities 
which make for success in industry are possessed by 
the people, but they are in a state of quiescence, and a 
little effort only is needed to make them active. India 
possesses a great advantage in the extremely low 
cost of living which prevails here. Three centuries 
ago, England industrially was very backward as 
compared with Holland and other enterprising 
nations of Europe, bfit to-day she is in the front 
rank of industrial nations. Germany iias worked 
her way up <!» her present position in the course of 
less than half a century. There is thus hope for 
India yet. The present backwardness of India is due 
in part to the causes we have mentioned before and 
partly to its political environment, but it would not 
be quite unreasonable to expect a gradual modifica- 
tion of the political situation in the near future. 

The possibilities of industrial’ development are 
indeed immense, and Indih, with her command of 
the raw materials, ought not only to supply her 
own needs but th furnish otfier countries with 
manufactured products. But to attain this end, an 
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enormous increase of capital^ the proper training of 
labour^ aVid the adoption of ‘improved methods of 
work will be necessary. ‘ 

From our review of the industrial situation it has 
become clear that the system of small-scale produc- 
tion still largely prevails in India, but in some of 
the industries production on a large scale has begun. 
The question whether the/ peopfe of India should 
stick to their old system of handicrafts, or adopt, to 
the full extent, the new system of production by 
machinery and large capital, involves so many 
knotty points that it is not possible, or even desir- 
able, to answer it in an off-hand way. It is un- 
deniable that the efficiency of the productive agents 
is greater in many ways in large productions than 
in small ones.^ But there also are some disadvantages 

^ The advantages of lar^-scalo production may be summarised 
as follows ; (1) Better classification of labour according to its 
capacity ; (2) the use of up-to-date Vnd specialised machinery ; 
(3) applied machinery can be so adjusted as to give full employ- 
ment to the motive powers; (4) improvements caj^ be more readily 
adopted ; (5) inventions can be encouraged ; (6) expert skill can 
be employed to a greater extent ; (7) better selection of materials 
and of processes is possible ; (8) purchases are made in large 
quantities a^d hence cheap ; (9) sales are wholesale and hence 
not troublesome, — and often aggregate profits are higher, though 
the rate of profits may bo low ; (10) competent managers may be 
appointed for the control «f the diSerent departments ; (11) the 
head of the firm is left free to Ueal with the larger questions, and 
to exercise a general superintendence; (12) bye -products are 
utilised, and even small things are not thrown away. The 
economic disadvantages are : (1) very great loss arises from a 
change in the idemand for commodities ; (2) the cost of superin- 
tendence* is often large ; (3) the interest pf the paid managers is 
much less^than that of the small proprietor ; (4) large industries 
are not possible or profitable unless there is a suflBcient demand. 
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even from the economic standpoint. It is, however, 
chiefly on moral .and eocial grounds that chjectioji is 
made to the system of lairge-scale production. "^Under 
that system men tend to become mere machines, — 
drudgery is destructive of all initiative and in- 
dividuality. Again, the massing together of lar^e 
numbers of people leads to physical and njoral ill- 
health. Further,* whilfs^ the system of small-scale 
production enables a large ^number of people to live 
independently, the large-scale system raises a few, 
often at the expense of the many. Already we find 
a revulsion of feeling in the west among some 
of the thinkers. In countries where the capitalistic 
system has been pushed to an extreme, wide-spread 
destitution is found in the midst of the greatest 
abundance. ‘‘ The tramp,” says Mr. Henry George, 
“comes with the locomotive, and almshouses and 
prisons are as surely the marks of 'material pro- 
gress ’ as are costly dwellings, rich warehouses, and 
magnificent churches.” ^ He goes on. to observe, 
“ The association of poverty with progress is the 
great enigma of our times.^ It is the central fact 
from which spring industrial, social, and political 
difficulties that perplex the world, »and with 
which statesmanship and philanthropy grapple in 
vain.” * 

^ Henry George, Progress and Poverty.^ 

“The distribution of British ^incomes (in 190i) is thus calcu- 
lated by Mr. L. G. C. Money ; “rich, million— £585,000,000 ; 
comfortable, 3| millions— £245, (XM), 000 ; poor, 38 millions — 
£880,000,000.” 

“Henry George, Progress and Poverty. 
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This is undoubtedly a very complex problem. It 
is obvious that an industrial revolution has com' 
mence^ in India. Whether such revolution is a 
desirable thing or not is a question on which opinion 
is hopelessly divided. There are some who not only 
welcoMe the revolution, but are even prepared to 
hasten it as much as they can ; there are others 
who curse it and wish tl^.t it could be stopped. 
On fhe one hand, it is believed that the regeneration 
of the country will come through an industrial 
revolution ; on the other, it is feared that the 
materialism of the west will destroy the spiritual 
ideals of the people and deaden the finer elements in 
their nature. One class of persons look confidently 
to the change for an economic millennium which 
will bring untold wealth and immense prosperity 
into the country ; another class are appalled at the 
prospect of the extreme misery that is likely to 
come in the train of the revolution. 

In the -^aidst of such conflict of opinions, the 
economist would naturally find himself^ in a difficult 
position when called upon to “give advice. On a 
careful consideration of the pros and cons of the 
matter, hq would probably find that an element 
of truth underlies each of the two rival sets 
of opinions. He cannot deny that in the west* 
enormous wealth stands* side by side with abject 
poverty. He cannot forget the fact that the 
Industrial Revolution in England and other European 
countries was accompanied by great evils — “ the 
tears of homeless women and tjie cries of hungry 
childreui” He would recognise that competitive 
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economics — nnder which there* is a tendency for 
“ the rich to grow rioiier and the poor to become 
poorer” — may iJe unfair in its behaviour l^owards 
the weak. He would be alite to the grave danger 
of the new system affecting the simple life of the 
people. At the same time, he would not overlook 
the simple facts, namely, that the industrial change has 
already made its ^appearance without any invitation 
from the people, that it\s not in the power of any- 
body to prevent it, that is bound to grov? and 
expand against all odds, and that if the people of 
the country will not take advantage of it, others 
will. The only advice which the economist can, 
under such circumstances, offer to the people would 
be to ask them to take things as they are, instead of 
fighting against the inevitable, to profit by the 
experience of other nations, and to try and minimise 
the evils of an industrial change.^ He would even 

During the last half-century serious efforts have been made 
in every civilised country to ameliorate the vJondition of the 
working classc*. As a matter of fact, gigantic strides in well- 
being have been made during these years. In India it has been 
found necessary to pass Factory Acts for the protection of 
labourers. Up to Ist July, 1912, the law regulating factories in 
India wa.s Act XL of 1891. This Act applied wit’j certain excep- 
tions to all factories employing 60 hands and upwards and might 
be applied to factories employing ^0 hands and upwards. For 
children fiom 9 (the minimum age) to 1^, the maximum number 
‘of hours’ work a day was 7, and for women 11, with 1^ hours’ 
interval. A mid-day stoppage was compulsory, save where the 
work was in shifts. In 1911* another Act wlis passed which, 
besides making provisions for the safety and health of opera- 
tives in factories genif rally, provides that in textile factories no 
person shall be actually employed A)r more than ^12 hours a 
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try to harmonise tfie old and the new, by taking 
the good from each and eschewing the evil. 
Co-operatioi^ Oiieki of the chief means ^^by which the evils of 
capitalism may be minimised in some degr>?e is the 
adoption of the principle of co-operation.^ Co- 
c^erat^pn has produced great results in Europe and 
America, and there is no reason why it should not 
succeed ' in India.^ Co-operatiorv, however, pre- 
supposes the existence oi certain qualities, such 
as business honesty, mutual confidence, and sense of 
duty; and they must be cultivated by those who 
wish to engage in business. 

Small indus-^ Even if the large-scale system be adopted in 
die out. India, small industries need not die out. Some of 
the small industries may be made successful * with 
the help of co-operation. Count Alex Karolyi has 
defined the aim of all co-operative work as “ the 
attainment of greater social force through co- 
operation, greater economic knowledge through 
practical instruction, and a higher moral devel op- 

day, and no child for more than 6 hours, and tkat, save where 
there is an approved system of shifts (and subject to certain 
other exceptions), no person shall be employed before 6.30 a.m. 
or after 7 p.m. No woman in any factory may be employed 
for more than ‘11 hours. 

^It is true that one of the chief features of the industrial 
revolution is the substitution of competition for the old 
regulations which used to eontriJl the production and distribution 
of wealth ; but it is opep to doubt whether competition is likely* 
to be a permanent factor in industry in the future. 

® For an account of the subject see Fay, Co-operation at Home 
and Abroad, and Holyoake, Co-operative Movement To-day. It 
must be admitted that co-operation hfts net's yet succeeded to the 
same oxtenkin production ‘‘as in distribution. 
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ment through the need of being equitable.” ^ In 
oue class of casq^, th^*smalT manufacturer’s possess 
such inherent advantages that they can k(Jiep the * 
cost of 4)roduction at a very low figure, and can 
thus withstand the competition of large pro- 
ducers. Japan is still a country mainly oi small 
industries, although she is fast developing the large- 
scale system. The success of such industries in 
Japan, however, is due partly to the efiicienqy of' 
the workers and partly to the protection given 
to them by the state through the system of high 
tariffs. Sometimes, small industries may tiourish 
side by side with large ones, either as meeting 
supplementary demands, or as producing goods com- 
plementary to those produced by the latter. Speak- 
ing of the cottage industries of Switzerland, Mr. 
Tressler, Director of Industries, Madras, says : 

“ There fully one-third of the industrial population 
is engaged in cottagp industry — chiefly watch and 
ribbon-making — and if not exactly amassing wealth, 
is at least maintaining itself in comfort. And all 
cottage workers ard ‘ linked ’ with a manufacturer. 
The manufacturer turns out a very largo quantity 
of finished material in his own mills, but a large 
quantity is also sent out. The yarn is warped and 
prepared ready for use, and the cottage worker has 
thus only to perforin those operations in the 
process of manufacture that experience has shown 
most remunerative to him ; the riiunufacturer’s 
labour-saving machine does the rest. The worker 

' Quoted in the Presidential Address at the South-Behar 
Co-operative Credit Conference, 1911. 
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thus obtains all the advantages of a division of 
labour, of- expert assistance, and of a market as large 
and ctnstant as a moderiji sales-organisation can 
make it/' 
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' As economic efficiency is greatly enhanced by 
education, the subject deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of all interested in . the acconomic welfare 
of the people. Industrial education is under- 
taken in every civilised country either by the 
state or under state guidance and control. In the 
United States, every single State has a college where 
technical education is imparted, which is absolutely 
free. Germany, France, and England spend large 
sums annually for this purpose, and Japan is not 
behind-hand in the matter. But in India the matter 
has been sadly neglected, and technical education has 
not yet been undertaken on anything like an 
adequate scale either by the state or by individual 
effort. 

The question is now beginning to engage the 
attention of the Government, ‘ who are collecting 
information from various sources in order to do 
something in the matter. Some of the Independent 
States of India— the chief among them being the 
enlightened state of Baroda — have also realised the 
necessity of imparting a £ound system of instruction 
in the arts and industries, and have been making 
earnest efforts to remove the long-felt want. 

In 1890, an industrial survey was made in Bengal, 
and in -the report the necessity pf technical educa- 
tion wsui clearly pbinted out. The Government 
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instructed some of the district boards and munici- 
palities to start ^technJcal schools on a small scale. 

In Bombay the Yictpiia Jubilee Institu^,e was - 
started ^ith assistance from the Government. This 
institution has since then been doing good work in 
training mechanics for employment in the^ milJ^. 

Technical schools have been started at a few centres 
in some of the c^her provinces, but none*of them 
have yet attained to an^ considerable magnitude. 

The Government Engineeriug Colleges at lioorke, 

Sibpur, and Poona, although they can hardly be said 
to be imparting industrial education, teach subjects 
allied to it. In the Sibpur Engineering College, 
classes have been started for a few minor branches 
of industrial training. The Beliar School of Engi- 
neering imparts instruction in the science of 
engineering up to a moderate standard. The tech- 
nical schools at Burdwan, Dacca, Kurseong, and 
other places, train workmen for workshops. 

Independent efforts are also being made in tliis Independent 
matter in almost every province. The institutions 
most worthy of notice are tlie Association for the 
Advancement of Scientilic and industrial Education 
and the Bengal Technical Institute. The former 
was started in 1904, and since then has* been send- 
ing out every year young men to foreign countries 
for industrial training. Many of the students who 
have returned after a successful , career abroad have 
either started factories pn their accopnt or found 
employment in existing mills and wairkshops. The 
Bengal Technical Institute was started .in 1906. 

This institution has recently bfeen amalgaiijated with 
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the National Council of Education. It has arrange- 
ments fo,r teaching some of, the , more important 
branches of technical instruc/^ion, such as mechanical 
and electrical engineering, technological chemistry, 
sheet-metalling, economic geology, etc. The Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science imparts 
instruction in practical chemistry and other similar 
subjects. The Indian Institute Science — which 
owes its foundation to the munificence of the late 
Mr. J. N. Tata, — though not in itself a technical 
college, is sure to prove very useful for the higher 
study of technical subjects. The Mahila Silpa 
Samiti of Calcutta and similar institutions at other 
centres have set themselves to a very important 
side of technical education, namely, the training of 
women in the domestic arts and industries. Much 
good work is also being done by missionary societies 
in different parts of the country, but the standard 
they have kept in view is very low. 

Industrial Exhibitions, held from time to time 
in different parts of the country, besic^s serving as 
an advertisement to consumers/ produce an educa- 
tive effect on the minds of producers. They tend 
to improve the production of goods by helping to 
expand the craftsmen’s ideas. Thus both supply 
and demand sides derive advantages from such 
exhibitions. 

Our brief review discloses the fact that a great 
deal still remains to be- done in the matter of 
technical instruction. Unfortunately, the little that 
has been done has not been attended with complete 
success. iThis partial failure has been due to several 
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causes. One reason ^s that technical instruction 
has not so far. attmcted intelligent an^d earnest 
young men. Only tht)se who were lil^ely'to be 
hopeless ''failures in other walks of life have sought 
for industrial education, and it is no wonder that 
they have profited little by it. It is, however, 
hopeful sign of the times that in recent, years a 
greater attraction <or ithgis become discernible among 
the better classes of yoiyig men in the country. 
The second reason is to be found in the fact that, 
owing to the lack of proper facilities for practical 
training, both in India and abroad, greater attention 
has been devoted to theory than to practical work. 
It is now being realised, however, that a thorough 
practical training is indispensable for success in 
industrial undertakings, and attempts are being 
made to remove the impediments which prevent 
students from getting it in workshops and factories.^ 
The modern systdm of Technical Education is 
different from the indigenous system.. Under the 
old system ^very young man used to go through 
his period of apprenticeship in the profession of his 
father, and, on his attaining manhood, became a 
member of his caste-guild. He could net leave the 
profession proper to his caste and adopt some other. 

^ Complaints are often heard tp tffe effefct that Indian students 
encounter greater difficulties in getting admission into workshops 
and factories in England than in Germa\iy, America, or Japan. 
It is not too much to hope, however, that thtf narrow-minded 
selfishness of factory-proprietors will gradually give place to a 
more enlightened sense of self-interest. It is satisfactory to note 
that the matter is now beginning to engage the attention of the 
India Office. 
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Tlie new system does not recognise distinctions of 
caste, but admits young men of ■ all classes and 
creeds.*' The system of traihing under caste-guilds 
has had its day of success; but under the"’- changed 
conditions of the modern age, it must give place to 
a' moee systematic and scientibc method of in- 
struction. 

Commercial Another need of the hoi)’"' is fof a proper system 

education. - -iii- i»rj i* 

of commercial education Modern business is a 
very complex affair, and no one can hope to achieve 
success in it unless he has thoroughly mastered its 
principles. The would-be captain of industry 
should, besides acquiring a general knowledge of 
economic science, make a serious study of the 
special problems which arise in this country in 
regard to the production and exchange of com- 
modities. And a well-conceived method of instruc- 
tion is needed to give them a sound knowledge of 
subjects like commercial law 'and history, banking 
methods, import and exjiort problems, foreign ex- 
change, transport and freight, company /management, 
and the conditions of the markets in different 
countries. Commercial education is also necessary 
for those who intend to occupy the comparatively 
inferior positions in the business line. In recent 
years, colleges for, the, teaching of commercial sub- 
jects have been started at Calcutta, Bombay, and a 
' few other cities, and it is expected that they will 
come into ex‘istence at other centres. 
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Rent in India depends on the interaction of tliree 
forces — custom, competition, and legislation.^ In 
ancient days custom was the chief regulator of rents. 
With the increase of population and the gradual 
disaiipearance of the semi-socialistic ideas which 
used to govern the mutual relations of the memhers 
of the ancient village communities, rents began more 
and more to be regulated by competition. This led 
to great liardship in many cases, and the government 
had to inteji^^ene in the interests of the tenant 
The rent laws diOef in the different provinces, but 
their general effect is to put a check on the power 
of the landowner to raise rents at hi^ ])leasure. 
The rent legislation itself starts from a basis of 
custom, and, while accepting yie legitimate influence 
of competition, seeks to cofifine it within reasonable 
limits. It aims not so much at *the curtailment of 
advantages naturally accruing to landlords as at the 
maintenance of rights already conferred on tenants 
by custom. CusUim is, therefore, still, to* a large 

1 Vide The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. ui. 
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extent, the foundation of . Indian rents. The 
Kicardian doctrine of rent is i.ot absolutely true of 
any country in the world. The conditions which it 
assumes do not exist anywhere in the fullesc degree ; 
but in the United States and in England an 
approximation is made to these conditions, and to 
that extent the doctrine has application to those 
countries. In India, they are coi^spicuous by their 
abseiice ; and, consequently, the theory can hardly 
be said to hold good in India. Here rent does not 
necessarily rejfreseiit the difference between the 
produce of any particular ])lot and the plot on the 
margin of cultivation, but is a more or less definite 
charge. Productivity is, no doubt, a factor in the 
determination of the actual rent of any plot, but it 
is only one of several factors, Pient is often an 
element in the cost of agricultural produce. 

The actual rates of rent in any part of the country 
depend on the relative strengbh of the three factors 
mentioned above. Where the influence of custom is 
very strong, it would overcome the influences of other 
factors. Where it is weak, competition has its way, 
unless it is checked by law. In sparsely-populated 
tracts, such as Assam, Central Provinces, and 
Rajputana, rents are low. In some cases, tenants 
are invited to occupy land by allowing them to hold 
it free of rent for the first few years. In the 
densely-populated parts — namely, the tracts of heavy 
rainfall, or '’those watered by the great rivers — 
competition for land is very keen, and the land- 
owner, is often able, when not prevented by law, to 
rack-rent the tenants. If custom and law be 
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regarded as constant qiaantities, any change in the 
force of competition ‘Jvould necessarily change the 
rate of rent. In the early days of British rule, the 
population was much smaller than what it is now. 
Land was abundant, and tenants were fewer. Rents 
were, therefore, comparatively low. The population 
has since considerably increased. Moreovei; owing 
to the decay of nianufacturing industries, a larger 
proportion of the people is’niow engaged in agricul- 
ture than before. The competition for land has 
thus become keener in most places, and, consequently, 
rents have gone up. In the larger cities, rents have 
risen very high. 

Rents, as a rule, rise when there is a rise in 
prices, but not proportionally. Generally they rise 
considerably after prices. In some cases, however, a 
rise in prices does not entail an increase of rents at all. 

Formerly, rents used to be paid in kind. At the 
time of the reaping of ctops the representative of the 
landlord used to be present in the fields, and a 
division of thtjiproduoe was made between him and 
the tenant. This system, although not free from 
difficulties, was very advantageous to the tenant. 
If crops failed, the tenant was not compelled to 
pay his rent in full, — perhaps not at all. The 
system still obtains, to some extent, in the remote 
villages ; but cash rents have been generally substi- 
tuted. These latter are less flexible than rents in 
kind. The legislative provisions deal mostly with 
money rents. 

. The systems of tenure under which land is held 
are various. Roughly speaking, the tenants or 
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holders of land may be drdded into two classes. 
The first class possesses, accfording to immemorial 
custom, a right of perman&t and hereditary occu- 
pancy in the land so long as they pay the? rent that 
is due. The amount of rent depends mainly on 
custom. In some cases, they are entitled to hold at 
permanently fixed rates, and their right is heritable 
and transferable; in others, thd' rent can only be 
enhanced on certain gt^ounds. The second class 
consists of those tenants whose term of lease is 
limited to a number of years, and of tenants-at-will 
who may be evicted at the close of any agricultural 
year. The amount of rent payable by tenants of 
this class depends on the bargain which the culti- 
vator can make with his landlord. 

Tenants of the first class, together with those 
cultivators who own their lands, may be described 
as peasant-proprietors.^ Their condition is incom- 
parably better than that of” the cultivators of the 
second class. In all matters relating to material 
prosperity, such as the possession of (?^4ttle, dwelling- 
houses, and well- watered fields, the superiority lies on 
the side of the cultivator-proprietor or the occu- 
pancy-texant. “The magic of property,” of which 
Arthur Young speaks so eloquently, has its effect in 
India as elsewhere. The peasant-proprietor is the 
most uncontrolled arbiter of his own lot. The con- 
dition of the teniints of the second class is generally 

*Cf. J. S. Mill: “The idea of property doea not necessarily 
imply that there should be no rent. merely implies that the 
rent shquld be a fixed* charge. What is wanted is security of 
possession on fixed terms ’’(vide Principles of Political Economy), 
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wretched. The econon^ic and moral value of the 
system of peasant-prc^rietorship is immdhse, and 
there can be no surer means of improving the condi- 
tion of tht> Indian cultivator than to confer on him 
at least limited rights of property.' 

So much about the rent of land used for purposes 
of cultivation and building. The rents of mining 
lands stand on an Entirely different footing.^ 

In practically all the Feu^!^atory States, the mineral 
rights belong to the respective Eulers, and con- 
cessions are granted for mining and prospecting 
under rules that involve a certain amount of super- 
vision by the Government of India. In parts of 
British India also, the minerals have been ceded 
with the surface rights by terms of settlement ; 
but in the rest of India, the Government retain 
rights' over the minerals and grant concessions for 
their exploitation in accordance with the terms of 
Rules framed by the Government. 

By these Rules, exploring licenses foi» one year 
can be obtair«d, bi^ they give no exclusive or 
perpetual rights, and there is no prohibition any- 
where against free exploration in unoccupied and 
unreserved land. Prospecting licenses arc? granted, 
under certain conditions, over restricted areas for a 
period of one year, renewable foe a second and a third 
term. Such licenses carry an indefeasible claim for a 

subsequent mining lease for any mineral other than 

• • 

^In England, a system of peasant-proprietorship is being 
encouraged at the present moment under the provision^ of the 
Small Holdings Act. * • ^ 

’ Vide Sir T. Holland, Sketch of the Mineral Resources of India. 
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precious stones over the sane or a more restricted 
area. ' 

Local Governments have the power to grant 
miniiig leases for periods of thirty years, XVhich may 
be renewed for further periods with the sanction 
of the Imperial Government. Every such lease 
contains such conditions and stipulations as the 
Local Government may think necessary in each case. 

Under the rules, the ^prospecting rent charged is a 
moderate rent not exceeding one rupee per acre. 
Every lessee has to pay a surface rent, the rate 
being assessable under the Eevenue or Eent Law 
of the Province ; or if no such rent is so assessable, 
the rate which may be fixed by agreement, subject 
to a maximum of one rupee per acre. In addition 
to this, he has to pay a royalty at certain specified 
rates. The lessee has also to pay every year after 
the first year a fixed yearly dead rent, but no lessee 
has to pay both royalty and 'dead rent in respect of 
the same fease, but only such one of them as may 
be of the greater amount. , 

The question of the ownership of land is one 
of the many disputed questions of Indian Economics. 
In Eurofte and America, nationalisation of land is 
the favourite ideal not only of Socialists but also 
of many scientific economists. The influence of this 
ideal has made itself felt in India, where there is a 
tendency among the officials to regard the Govern- 
ment as the universal landlord, — the ultimate pro- 
prietor of all lands, — and to consider the revenue 
taken from the people by the staVe as in the nature of 
rent. Some would go further and draw the legitimate 
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conclusion from such a^heory that the Government 
would be justified in demanding as its re-^nue the 
whole of the economic fent. An attempt is ^ften 
made to prove historically the correctness of this 
viewd Without entering upon the discussion of 
the technicalities of this question we ma;f say 
that, for economic purposes, each of three clgsses of 
persons may be regarded as having a limited right 
of proprietorship, — the fenant, the landlord* or 
zemindar, and the Government. Besides, the Govern- 
ment itself is the direct owner of large plots of land, 
such as waste land, land which has been forfeited or 
lapsed to or purchased by the Government, and 
all public land. With regard to these, the state 
stands on the same footing as a private landlord, 
the only difference being that these lands have not 
to pay any additional land-revenue. Rents of 
such lands are governed by pretty much the same 
principles as those of private lands. 

% WAGES 

In the old village communities, wages as such 
did not exist, but all labourers were remunerated 
by portions of the produce. Custom still influences 
wages to a large extent; the*amopnt of influence, 
however, varies according *to the nature of the 
industry and the enlightenment t)f the labouring 
population. Broadly speaking, it may b*e said that 
wages are comparatively fixed. They are not half so 
elastic and responsive to changes^of circumstances as 

^See chap. xii. 
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in Europe and America. Adages do, no doubt, fluc- 
tuate om either side of the customary rates, but such 
fluctliations are always confined within narrow limits. 
* t^fluenceof Competition is, however, becoming ^^i\j more 
oompbtition. more important in the regulation of wages. In 
‘those parts of the country in which agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the people, there is very 
little demand for hired labour^ and consequently 
a l(jw and non-progressive scale of wages is found. 
This is specially the case where the population is 
very dense.^ But a great density of population 
does not always cause a low rate of wages. Where, 
side by side with high density, there is a great 
demand for labour, as for instance, in the cities, 
the scale of wages is high. So also, wherever a 
demand of labour is created by large undertakings, 
such as the establishment of mills or the construction 
of railways, wages rise. On the other hand, in the 
sparsest parts of the countr3{* wages are exceedingly 
low, because there is no demand for labour. But 
though competition is an active f^.tor, the scope 
given for its operation is limited. Labour is still 
comparatively immobile. The circumstances which 
cause the movement of labour are rare ; and the 
low standard of subsistence of the labourer, his 
social sentiments, a^pd his ignorance are against 
such movement. 

^Many economists regard the current doctrine of wages as 
being founded on a misconception. “ In truth,” says Mr. Henry 
' George, “wages are produced by the labour for which they are 
paid, and should, other things being equal, increase with the 
number ^of labourers.” * According to ^r. Walker, wages repre- 
sent the residual share in distribution. 
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Wage-earners in different* employments are Skilled and 
classified as skilled anJl unskilled labourer^. In the 
manufacturing industries, the labourers earn^wages • 
mostly as unskilled workmen, skilled labour being 
in the main supplied by foreigners. In such cases, 
the remuneration of labour represents a vei;^ small 
proportion of the total produce. This is the injustice 
of the capitalistic system of production* against 
which labourers are fighb’^g in every country. ^ 

The wages statistics are incomplete, and ad- Average wage, 
mittedly faulty. By far the most important class 
of labour is agricultural, but the record obtained 
entirely fails to give a reliable indication of the 
remuneration of labourers. Wages differ not only 
in different employments but also in the same 
employment according to differences of locality and 
circumstances. The regularity of employment also 
varies greatly, and employment is practically no- 
where continuous throughout the year. An average 
wage, therefore, for India generally has little 
meaning ; but, for purposes of comparison with other 
countries, it* may 4)e calculated at 3 as. (3d.) per 
diem for the able-bodied unskilled labourer.^ The 
average wage of the child-labourer or woman- 
labourer is, of course, less. 

Various kinds of wages are prevalent in India. Kinds of 
In the factories, and in 41 II employments in which * 
large numbers of people are engaged, wages are 
paid according to time. • In the handvjraf ts and the 
domestic industries, the usual system is of task- or 
piece- wages. In^some cases, wages are regulated 

' For a somewhat more detailed account of wages se^ Appendix. 
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by special contract ; in some others, a certain 
minimum is agreed upon, and if the work is done 
better^ a higher rate is givea Lastly, when all the 
members of a family are engaged for any work, they 
are paid collectively.^ 

System of , The system of payment was formerly in kind ; 
payment, money payment has become the rule. In 

the rembte villages the agricultural labourers, and 
sometimes the artisans ai]^d domestic servants also, 
are still remunerated, wholly or partly, by a per- 
centage of the crop-yield. There is a tendency, 
however, everywhere for money-wages to be sub- 
stituted for wages in kind. 

Else in^wagefl, Money-wages have increased during the last fifty 
nominal. years,^ but the rise in wages has not kept pace with 
the rise in prices. The wages of the two chief classes 
of labourers, artisans and agricultural labourers, have 
risen in the Punjab and in Bengal much more than in 
the other provinces of India during the last 40 years. 
The indicated rates of increase for agricultural labour 
have been 29 per cent, in Bengal aiijd 49 in the Punjab; 
and for artisan labour 48 per cent. in Bengal and 50 per 
cent, in the Punjab. But during this period the rise 
in the prices of the food-grains has been much higher 
proportionally. For instance, in 1873 the average 
price of common rice for India was 18‘2 seers per 
rupee, while now it is only 10 seers. The average 
for Bengal has risen still higher. In 1862 rice sold 

* These diflfereilt kinds are technically distinguished as time- 
wages, piece-wages, task-wages, contract wages, progressive 
wages, andocollective wages respectively. 

^See Appe,udix. 
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in Bengal at the ra^e of 29 J seers for the rupee, 
but the present jate^is 8 or 9 seers. Th^is we find 
that although nominail wages have increase!, real 
wages have in many cases decreased.^ 

The question which suggests itself here is — Is 
there any connection between prices and *vage5 ? 
There is certainly some sort of connection, but it 
does not always^manifest itself in the same result. 
The connection is, in fiict, rather peculiar.. The 
most direct and perceptible connection is found in a 
reduction in wages when food is inordinately dear. 
The reason is this. The failure of the crops destroys 
a large portion of the funds available for i)aying 
wages. At the same time, the number of people 
seeking employment is greatly enhanced, and 
labourers are found ready to work in return merely 
for the barest subsistence. Thus a decrease in the 
demand for labour and an increase in its supply 
cause the wages to fgill. When, however, a rise in 
the price of produce is due to a larger ^demand, and 
extra profits are thus obtained, the expansion of 
business inc^ases Phe demand for labour, and wages 
rise. 


3. INTEREST 

The capital of most of Jbhe Jarge industries is 
raised in Europe, and thd interest on such capital, 

together with the profits, has to be paid abroad. 

• * 

^ According to the Report of the recent Prices Enquiry, the 
averages of real wages in important towns have increased during 
the last 26 years by about 25 per cqpt., and in the rest of the 
country from 6 to 16 per cent. 
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The subscribed capital of a firm is never sufficient 
for the carrying on of the business, and every 
firm he 8, therefore, to borrow money on occasions. 
This they get from the Presidency and other 
banks. 

The , rate of interest, although it is theoretically 
the same for all at any given time and place, 
depends in practice upon the security which a firm 
can offer and the period of/time for which money is 
borrowed. The rates also differ in different parts 
of the country. The Bank rates in the three 
Presidency towns follow one another pretty closely, 
but in the interior of the country the rates of 
interest are higher. Even within the limits of the 
Presidency towns, the rates are not uniform — 
those charged by the smaller indigenous money- 
lending concerns being higher than the rates of the 
Exchange Banks. The Bank rate published by each 
of the Presidency Banks represpts the charge for a 
loan on the security of Government paper. This 
rate varies from day to day according to the demand 
for money ; but it is generally high in Vinter, when 
the agricultural products are ready for sale and 
export, and low in summer. As a rule, the Bank 
rate is the lowest — 3 or 4 per cent. — in July and 
August ; in September and October it begins to 
rise slowly, and 'the upward movement is con- 
tinued till in February and March the rate reaches 
the maximum — usually 8 or 9 per cent., but some- 
times as high as 11 or 12 per cent. In April, it 
shows a -downward tendency, and^ continues to fall 
till it again reaches Hhe minimum. The average 
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rate of interest is jjsually a little higher than in 
England and gther, countries of Europg; but it is 
not so much the aveifege effective rate for tke whole* 


year the maximum rate in each year that is 
very high.^ On their Deposit side, the Banks keep 
the moneys, on which they pay interest, the r^es bdng 
of course lower than those at which they lend. The 
Government and other public bodies also occasionally 
borrow money. The Government rate of interest 
is at present per cent. 

Agricultural capital is supplied by the village 
money-lender. The agriculturist is almost always 
poor, and he usually cultivates his land with capital 
borrowed from the money-lender, for which he has 
to pay high rates of interest, sometimes 50 or 60 per 
cent. The practice of borrowing money is almost 
universal. It is frequently a part of the bargain 
that the produce should be delivered to the money- 
lender at a certain^price, which is always below the 
market rate. Sometimes he becomes heavily in- 
debted, and the debt often runs through the life of 
the borrower ancf is inherited by his heirs. 

A high official of the Government once wrote, 
“A great number of the agricultural community 
appear to have a kind of running account with the 
mahajan; he advances them seed, giving one seer 
less than the market pAce. In other instances the 
advance is made at seed-time cm the sawai principle, 
which means a return at harvest of one-fourth more 
than the quantity borrowed at seed-time. He lends 
money, moreover, for the inevital)le marriage and for 
' Vide J. M. Keynes, Indian Finance and Ohrrency. 
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the equally inevitable lawsuit. When the tenant 
falls on evil days, he would advance him rent to 
save him from ejectment. He is, in fact, at all 
times, the resource to which the needy agriculturist 
goes for relief ; and the consequence is that a large 
proportt'^n of the cultivating community is seldom 
free from the mahajan s influence. When the crops 
are reaped, the greater portion fieds its way to 
his granary ; the tenant retains a share for his 
immediate use, which is seldom sufficient for the 
consumption of his household until the following 
seed-time. Long before the next harvest approaches 
he has, as a rule, to have recourse to the mahajan. 
The system is not without its advantages in hard 
times ; it is to the interest of the creditor as well as 
the debtor that the latter should live ; there is 
a community of interest which secures him from 
starvation.” 

The money-lender does, no , doubt, exploit the 
misery of the, poor cultivator, but he renders him 
good service, in so far as he enables ^im to live. 
Sir F. H. Nicholson says, “ On this subject there 
are two opinions, one of which regards him as on the 
whole rathei; beneficent and friendly, as a sort of 
partner with the ryot, supplying the needs of the 
latter, maintaining him, in times of misfortune. 
Others, again, regard him a^f a beast of prey seeking 
everywhere whom he may devour. The truth, as 
usual, probably lies near the middle. As society 
and credit are at present constituted, he fills an 
absolute gap, and is a rural necessity. On the 
other hand;’ he is most undoubtedly an expensive and 
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dangerous necessity.* He has been found in India 
from time immemorial.” 

Credit is almost an inevitable condition of small 
farmings The farmer needs credit for the purchase 
of land ; for permanent improvements, such as the 
digging of wells; for equipment, including im|51ements 
and cattle ; and as working capital for bu^^ing man- 
ures, seeds, and*iodder, and for paying the labourers. 
The late Mr. Justice Kaiiade advocated the establish- 
ment of credit institutions all over India, so that 
agriculturists may get loans at low rates of interest. 
Facile credit is often very beneficial, but it has a 
drawback also. It is like a double-edged weapon, 
for there is the danger of its leading ignorant and 
thriftless cultivators to further indebtedness. Easy 
credit may sometimes mean reckless borrowing, and 
often for purposes other than those which help to 
increase the volume of production. 

Various measures have been proposed from time 
to time to check the indebtedness of ihe cultivator 
and thus to^ improve his condition. Two measures 
have been recently adopted by the Government in 
this connection, namely, The Punjab Land Alienation 
Act and the Co-operative Credit Societiis Act. The 
real solution of the problem would lie in a system 
which should provide the peasar^t with facilities for 
borrowing at a low rate of interest, and, at the same 
time, devise safeguards against Imprudent and reck- 
less borrowing.^ The cVedit associations started in 
Gerlnany and other countries of Europe under the 
influence of Eaiffftisen and Schjilze Delitzsch’on which 
the Indian Co-operative Credit Societies are modelled, 
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fulfil both these conditions. The principles of action 
of these associations are those of self-help, co-opera- 
tion, soiidarity, prudence, thrift, and public spirit. 

Another proposal is to check usury by legislation. 
This subject is now engaging the attention of the 
Gdverniilent of India, who have invited the opinion 
of the loc^’I Governments and public bodies on the 
three suggested remedies, namely, (S) the fixing of 
a legal maximum rate of interest recoverable ; (b) 
the determination of a legal maximum amount of 
interest recoverable, commonly known as damdupat; 
and (c) the bestowal of authority on the courts to 
go behind a contract, reopen a transaction, and 
reduce the rate of interest to what is thought to be 
equitable. The first remedy seems to most people 
to be the most suitable, but the opinion of the 
Government seems to incline towards the third. ^ 

^ In regard to the comparative merits and defects of the three 
suggested remedies, the Government of India say in their circular 
letter : “ The first of these solutioas has the authority of various 
foreign precedents and of certain special local laws in this country, 
but the Government of India are willing‘’to accept the adverse 
opinion of the Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament on 
money-lending which reported in 1898. . . . The rule of dam- 
dupat has the a^^vantage of being already in force in parts of the 
country — between Hindus in the town of Calcutta, in Berar 
and Bombay, and in certain Native States, and it has the 
authority of the early iaw-givera ... At best, however, the 
rule is a rough and ready remedy. ... In the case of Ram 
Conoy Andicary vs. JohuV Lai Dutt, Mr. Justice Wilson speaks 
of damdupat as a rule of limitation 'trhioh only* affects the accumu- 
lation of interest. . . . This rule also indirectly controls the 
rate of interest. The third remedy is that embodied in the English 
Moneylenders’ Act of 1900 for extortionate or unconscionable 
rates). . . . The Government are disposed to think that legisla* 
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The time is certainly' ripe for taking action against 
usury, and any wel>-<jonceived measure* is sure to 
receive full public support. 

In Bc^igal, a number of public-spirited gentlemen 
have established Co-operative Grain Banks (Dhar- 
magolas) in several villages, some of whfch are 
reported to be working well. The cultivators 
deposit portion^ of their produce in these banks, 
which in times of need they are allowed to ’with- 
draw. Needy members are also given loans of 
grains from these deposits. The chief merits of the 
system are its simplicity and its accord with the 
social sentiments of the people. A third advantage 
is that the value of grain increases in times of 
scarcity. But its defect is that the grain cannot 
be invested in any profitable undertaking so as to 
yield interest and profit. Moreover, there is the 
risk of loss through deterioration or waste. But 
the idea is certainly»an excellent one, and it ought 
to be given a fair trial. 

tion on the lines of the English Act offers the best chances of 
success. The stock arguments against it are : (i) it would inter- 
fere with private contract ; (ii) it would increase litigation ; (iii) it 
would leave too much to the judge ; (iv) it would tfarass and con- 
fuse the ordinary operations of trade ; (v) it would tend to raise the 
interest paid by those who do not^resort to the courts ; (vi) it 
would be ineffective. . , . Finally, the Governor- General in 
Council would only remark that while^he fully recognises the 
benefits which have accrued from the extension of co-operative 
credit, and the potentialities for good inherent therein, he does 
not consider that the progress made in this direction affords 
in itself an adequate Remedy of the state of affairs tv^hich it is 
desired to alter.” * 
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4. PROFITS^ 
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The^ profits of mam:facture are in every country 
higher than those of agriculture. ' In oth/sr words, 
as a money-making process, agriculture is not so 
profitaMe a business as manufacture. Again, as we 
have alre-ady noticed, agriculture has to depend on 
several uncertain factors, such as drought or exces- 
sive xain, and the profits are consequently more 
uncertain than in manufacture. Manufacture in- 
volves various stages in production, and the profits 
are thus obtained by a larger number of persons. 

Full details regarding the profits of the different 
industries of India are not available ; but the reports 
published by the larger business firms give us some 
idea of the general rates of profits. These may be 
said to range from 8 to 15 per cent. Sometimes, 
the profits of certain industries go up as high as 30 or 
40 per cent., but such cases are^-exceptional. Profits 
are generally high in the mining and jute industries. 
Statistics of profits in the small indusHes are very 
difficult to gather, but it will not be incorrect to say 
in a general way that they are comparatively low. 

In considering this topic we should take into 
account the profits of a class of persons who cannot 
properly be called organisers of industry, but who 
stand between the producer and the trader. These 
are middlemen who sometimes make very large 
profits. In the villages 'they are generally the 
money-lenders. They purchase wholesale the surplus 


* Some points relating tt> this subject have been treated in 
chapters vi. and vii. 
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produce of corn from Ihe cultivators and. send it to 
other parts of thh couh<;ry. 

So inutA for the distribution of the produce. It 
is not necessary, however, that the shares “ihould 
go to different persons. Very often, all the factors 
are controlled the same person, and in such 
cases all the shares would go to him. India ^ is a 
country mainly of small industries which are 
carried on by the workers on their own account. 
They supply the labour as well as the small capital 
required, and they are themselves the organisers. 
In a large number of cases, therefore, the whole of 
the produce goes to the same persons and the 
question of distribution does not arise at all. 
In the institution of peasant properties also, as we 
have seen, there is hardly any distribution among 
different parties. Thus, at present, the economic 
problems of India are mainly those of production 
rather than of distribution ; but with the growth of 
large-scale indnstrie^s the problems of distribution 
are likely to assume greater importance in future.^ 

^ The effects of the misdirection and waste of -K;apital and 
labour due to the inequitable distribution of wealth in the west 
have been thus generalised by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money : “ The 
unduly large share of the national uHviderjd possessed by the 
rich produces in them grave faults of character and purpose 
which make them indiflferent administrators of the capital 
without which labour is powerless. , The unduly small share of the 
national dividend possessed by the poor is the source of a stream 
of moral and physical evils which, mingling with the waters of 
■death which descend fr^m the high levels of luxury, produce 
effects whose causation is only obscure as long as we neglect the 
study of the Error of Distribution ” [Riches and Poverty, p. 152). 

LB. K 
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CHAPTER IX 

EXCHANGE 

1. A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN COMMERCE 

From the very earliest times, trade between India 
and the neighbouring countries was carried on by 
land as well as by sea. India was once “ the seat 
of commerce.*' 

As early as the sixth or seventh century B.C., 
India had commercial relations with Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Arabia, Syria, Persia, China, the 
Malay Pehinsula, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The Hindus built shipr and navigated 
the ocean as early as the age of Manu’s Code. 
Later, they held in their hands all the threads of 
international commerce, whether overland or by sea. 
The unknown author of that remarkable book, the 
Periplus of the Pryihrofan Sea, describes the com- 
merce in detail,^ and from him we learn that Indian 
vessels frequented the Arabian Sea, the Red Sea, 

^ Vide Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and others works by 
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the Persian Gulf, and 'the Indian Ocean, and 
testimony is corraboral?e^ by that of other anient 
historians and geographers, such as Pliny, Arrian, 

Strabo, and^ Ptolemy. The chief Indian seaports 
were : Barygaza (modern Broach), Saurstra (Surat), » 
Masalipatan, Barbarikon, Mouziris, and Nelkunda. 

There were other commercial towns, some of* which 
also attained to gf'eat eminence. The value of this 
maritime commerce must have been very consiSer- 
able.* The chief articles of export were rich 
apparels made of silk and cotton, pearls, diamonds 
and other precious stones, ivory, spices, drugs and 
aromatics ; and those of import were gold, silver, 
brass, copper, and tin. A brisk coastal trade was 
also maintained between the seaport towns. 

Trade by land with Central Asia, China, and by land, 
other parts of Asia, as well as sottie countries of 
Europe, was carried on by caravans. There were 
several trade-routes wMch were availed of by the 
merchants. Besides, an active internal Crade was 
carried on betw^n th^ different parts of the country 
itself. The great rivers served as commercial routes, 
and royal roads connected the important cities. 

The commercial activities were continued in full in mediaeval 
vigour till the ninth or tenth century a.d. During 
the Mahomedan rule, however, •maritime commerce 
was gradually abandoned; but trade intercourse 
by land was maintained. In 1498, the voyage of 
Vasco da Gama round the Cape of Good Hope 
opened a route for commerce between India, and 

^ Strabo lays : “ I found that about 12^) ships sail froih Myos 
Horraos to India,” 
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L irope, 80 much easier, cheaper, and safer than any 
thaK had previously been i used, 'as to completely 
change the destinies of the country and its relations 
to the general affairs of the world<' Foreign 
' mari/ime commerce was thus once again revived, 
this time, however, by Europeans. In the seven- 
teenth’ and eighteenth centuries, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, the French, and the English companies 
competed with one another for the largest share in 
the commerce with India. Ultimately, the English 
East India Company was able to practically oust 
the other companies from the Indian waters. The 
In modern invention of steamships led to a further increase of 
the maritime commerce. And lastly, the opening 
of the Suez Canal brought India much nearer to 
Europe and gave a fresh impetus to the commercial 
development of the country. 

The foreign trade of India is now steadily 
increasing, but Indians hav'^ very little share in it. 
The bulk' of the internal trade still remains in the 
hands of Indians, but even^ in this they hardly 
display the enterprise, pluck, foresight, and resource- 
fulness which are essential for success in business. 

X 

2. THE INDIG^NOU^ SYSTEM OF INLAND TEADE 

Every village has its resident traders. In many 
instances the chief tracer combines the functions of 
the money-lender and grain-merchant with his own 
proper vocation. Buying and selling are done in 
the naarkets, whi6h meet daily in the more impor- 
tant villages and on fixed days in the week in .other 
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places. In addition flto the shopkeepers, there ary 
hawkers or itinerant sellers who supply the peg^e 
with articles of merchandise in their homes. “^The 
religious festivals and fairs, some of which are 
attended by large numbers of pilgrims and visitors, 
also serve as important marts for the exchai^e of 
commodities.^ 

A portion of ihe village produce is sold in the 
village markets for local consumption, and > the 
surplus is handed over to the agents in the towns 
and thence dispatched to trade centres in other 
parts of the country, or exported out of it. Im- 
ported merchandise is distributed by the same 
machinery working in the opposite direction. 
Internal trade may be divided into two kinds : (a) 
traffic with the ports, and (b) commerce between 
different parts of the country. The former is 
largely concerned with the collection of manufac- 
tured products for exjiprt, and with the distribution 
of imported merchandise ; the latter witlj supplying 
the surplus produce of one part to the other parts 
of the country. Trade passes through the hands 
of a considerable number of middlemen and is 
consequently hampered to no small extent. 

Towns spring up where trade activity increases, 
and historical cities lose their .importance as soon as 
they cease to he trade cenft'es. . " 

' Vast concourses of people gather at the Kumbha melas 
which are held at Allahabad, * Hardwar, and other places. 
The car-festival at Puri and the fairs at Harihar Chattra 
are attended by people from the most distant part^ of the 
country. These fairs s*erve not only l!<ie purpose of ^larta but 
also of industrial exhibitions. 
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Employment in trade oft^n gives rise to trading 
c^‘*^es. These castes have,, now lost much of the 
importance which they once possessed, but they 
still possess a considerable degree of o;’ganisation, 
and retain a good part of the trade of the country 
in their hands. The Marwaris of Eajputana are 
found m almost every part of the country. In 
Madras, the Chettis form the’ most important 
trading community. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the largest share of trade is in the hands of the 
Parsis and the Bhatiyas, while the Baniyas still 
monopolise the bulk of the trade of Northern India. 
Among the Mahomedans, the most notable commer- 
cial classes are the Boras and Khojahs of Bombay 
and Gujrat. 

3. TRANSPORT 

For the growth of trade and commerce the develop- 
ment of means of rapid and i,heap transportation is 
essential . Till the middle of the last century 
pack-animals, such as bullocks, horg^^s, camels, and 
asses, or carts drawn by these animals, were the 
only instruments of transport by land ; while 
country-made boats were the instruments of riverine 
transport. With the development of railway com- 
munication, the ^ importance of pack-animals and 
carts has diminished, but they are still largely 
utilised for carrying goods to the towns, ports, or 
railway stations. 

From the very earliest times, the construction of 
roads ‘and canals w^s considered among the chief 
duties of the rulers. Under the Hindu as well as 
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the Mahomedan rub, roads and canals were ob- 
structed,^ whicj;i coj;inected the outlyijig dis^cts 
with the capital. M^jor Briggs, speaking ol these 
roads, remarks that for bold engineering skill and 
wonderful contempt of difficulties, they “ deserve 
to rank with the works of the old Eomans.”* Thdir 
number, however, was few and condition not always 
satisfactory. Tdie great rivers did, no doubt, furnish 
means of communication and some facilities oi trans- 
port, but they were found insufficient for the purpose 
of keeping up a constant intercourse between the 
different parts of the country. 

In the early days of the East India Company, 
the Government did not recognise the execution of 
public works as a necessary part of their policy.^ In 
the latter years of the Company, however, matters 
began to improve, and after the Mutiny of 1857 
and the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the coi^truction of public works went 
on with increasing speed. Kailways^now connect Railway*, 
all the principal districts and cities, the great 
rivers have beerf bridged, the country has been 
covered with roads, and the rivers and canals 
afford increasing facilities of transport. Over 

thirty-four thousand miles of railway are now 
open, and the total length of roads is almost beyond 
calculation. • * 

The railways, instead of su^ierseding the roads. Road*, 
have actually increased* the traffic on them. Side 

^ The Jumna Canal, constructed by the Mahomedan Emperors, 
must be considered Js a great achie’^ement for those Hays. 

* Vide Imptriod Gazetteer, vol. iii. 
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side with the construction railways, progress 
ha^\been piade with the construction of roads. 
Trunfe. roads now run to arid from all important 
centres, and innumerable feeder-roads connect the 
trunk roads with one another. 

' Steapiship communication has been developed in 
those parts where the rivers are navigable. The 
canals al^o offer some facilities of, communication 
and transport. It is, however, in maritime trans- 
port that the greatest development has taken place. 

Lastly, the post office, the telegraph, and 
the telephone afford wonderful facilities for the 
communication of intelligence, so that the slightest 
alteration in trade conditions in a particular place 
is now almost instantaneously reflected in the most 
distant parts of the country. 

4. THE PEESENT POSITION OF COMMERCE 
AND TRADE 

In a vast country like India, the internal trade 
cannot hut be immense, and the volume is daily 
increasing. But it is not possible to measure this 
volume of trade with any degree of accuracy. The 
quantity of total inland rail- and river-borne trade 
in 1913-14 was shown in the official Blue-books as 
66 million tons and the value nearly 900 crores.^ 

The great bulk df the internal trade, representing 
about two-thirds of, the total, flows directly to and 
from the chief ports, the balance — about a third — 

^ Review of the Trade of India, p. 89. On page 49 of the 
Review, it m pointed out that the total trade “ actually repre- 
Benta a duplication of figures.” 
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18 the trade within British Provinces and Native/ 

States. The traffc fl(i\^ing from the port»towns^ 
the interior of the country consists principally of 
foreign merchandise imported by sea, and that 
flowing to 'the port towns from the country com- 
prises chiefly food articles and raw mateiials.^ 

Among the provinces, Bengal’s position in the inland 
trade is high on. account of jute, rice and other 
food grains, oilseeds, coal, and tea produced hv the 
province, Bihar and Orissa is important for its 
enormous production of coal. Tea is the staple 
product of Assam, Cotton, wheat, and seeds of the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind, cotton and groundnuts 
in the Madras Presidency, and spring and winter 
crops {e.g., rice, wheat, gram, linseed, rapeseed, etc.) 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab chiefly 
account for the large movement of these articles to 
Calcutta, Bombay ports, Madras ports, and Karachi. 

The United Province^, well served by railways, 
conduct a larger business in purely inland trade 
than any other province of India.^ 

The inland ?rade fe more than double the foreign 
sea-borne trade ; and if to the former be added 
the trade by rail and river between tii^ internal 
divisions of each province, as also the coasting, the 
total comes to three times the foreign trade. 

The foreign commerce o’f India,*although only a Foreign 
fraction of the trade, is an index to. the total value of 
• 

^ “ In the inland trade Calcutta holds the premier position as 
a trading centre amongst the port towns, its trade being much 
larger than the total tracie of all other po^t towns taken to*gether.” 

2 Review of the Trade of India. 
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l^^rade. Nothing can give theOreader a more accurate 
icW-a of the present position of Indian commerce 
thaif ^a glance at the latest ^trade returns available. 
The total value of imports in the year 1913-14 was 
234 j crores of rupees (£156J millions)'! Of this, 
the value of merchandise was Es. 191 crores, and 
that of treasure Es. 43 J crores (including a little 
less than 7 crores on Government account). 

Tlie largest class of imports was that of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured. It formed about 
79‘2 per cent, of the total imports. The value of 
cotton piece-goods and manufactures was over Es. 66 
crores, or about 33 per cent, of the total values of 
imported goods. Of the cotton goods the United 
Kingdom supplied 90 per cent, of the whole. The 
value of woollen manufactures was Es. 3*75 crores, 
and that of silk goods, Es. 3 crores. Of the woollen 
goods Germany held the market to the extent of 
80 per cent, of the total values, but Cawnpore 
and Bangalore competed with shawls woven from 
Indian wool, decidedly superior in quality to the 
general level of foreign imports. I'he imports of 
silk goods from Japan and China represented 91*3 
per cent.^of the total. Glassware and earthenware 
were imported of the value of Es. 2*5 crores, and 
paper and pasteboard and stationery, Es. 2*25 crores. 
The value of *metals 'and manufactures thereof 
was Es. 22 J croces. Eailway plant and rolling- 
stock was imported of the value of Es. 10 crores ; 
machinery and mill-work, Es. 8 crores ; and hardware 
and cutlery, Es. ^ ^crores. Of **the articles of food 
and drfnk imported the most important was sugar, 
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of which nearly Es. 1 6 crores’ worth was imported. Sugar. 

The chief sources supply of cane«ugar ywere 
Java and Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, and those of beet sugar were Austria- 
Hungary, Germany and Belgium. It is worthy 
of note that although India is the largest single 
producer of sugar in the world, her import pi foreign 
sugar is steadily increasing. The value of imported 
salt was Es. 87 lakhs, of which by far the largest Salt, 
proportion came from the United Kingdom. The 
other sources of supply were Spain, Germany, 

Turkey, Aden, and Egypt. Other articles of food other food 
imported were wines and spirits, fruit and vege- 
tables, salted fish, biscuits, bottled provisions, 
condensed milk, spices, and tea. The import of Raw materials 
raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, 
amounted to Es. lOj crores ; and that of miscel- 
laneous and unclassified goods to nearly 3 crores. 

The value of exports, representing 52 per cent. Exports: 
qf the total trade, amounted to Eij. 256 J crores 
(£170J miHjons). The value of Indian produce 
was 244 J crores ; *and exports of treasure amounted Treasure, 
to Es, 7 crores, of which gold was worth Es. 4J 
crores, and silver, Es. 2J crores. • 

Eaw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured Rawmatenak 
formed the largest class of exports, representing 47 
per cent, of the total exports of Indian merchandise. 

The total value of exports of this class was Es. 122J 
crores. The export of raw cotton amounted to jute, 

* so^cLs 

Es. 41 crores ; seeds, Es. 26| crores ; raw jute, hides’ and 

Es. 30J crores ; caw hides an^ skins, Es. IfJ crores ; 

raw wool, Es. 2 J crores ; coal and coke, Es. 70 lakhs, coal and ooke 
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^Articles of food and drink, representing 25*5 
perN^ent. pf the exports of , Indian merchandise 
amouhied to Es. 64 J crores.' Of this, the value 
of wheat and wheat flour was Es. 13J crores 
(£875 millions), and rice Es. 26f crores (£17| 
rrlillionfl). Germany was the chief among the 
European purchasers of Indian rice, but the exports 
to the United Kingdom and Austria also were con- 
siderable. As regards wheat, the United Kingdom 
took about 80 per cent, of the total exports, Belgium, 
Germany, and France being the other European 
purchasers. The export of tea amounted in value to 
nearly Es. 15 crores. Here, again, the United King- 
dom was by far the largest purchaser, the per- 
centage of her purchases being 70 per cent, of the 
total exports. The export of coffee amounted to 
crores. 

Of the articles wholly and mainly manufactured, 
jute manufactures had the largest export, the value 
being Es. 28^ crores. The next in importance were 
the cotton manufactures, which amounted to Es. 12 
crores. The other articles of this class were coir, 
tanned skins and hides, and lac. 

The exports of chemicals and drugs amounted to 
Es. 4 crores. The total value of oil exported was 
a little less than a crore. The export of metals and 
manufactures thereof amounted to Es. 6 J crores.^ • 
The re-exports o^ foreign merchandise amounted 
to Es. 4 J crores (£3 milliona). 

^ Under this head, the export of manganese is worth noting. 
During tho-last ten years, t|ie value of the*fexport has increased 
from 25 lakHs to li croro. 
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During the last fifty years, the total value^f ProVeBsin 
the foreign eommeref^ of India (merchftndise)/nas 
increased from 127 crores to over 440 mres; 
the incre^ase of imports (merchandise) being from 
44 crores to 190f crores, and that of exports (in- 
cluding re-exported merchandise) from 81* crores 
to 249 i crores.^ The growth of the import trade 
is thus outrunning that of the export trade. 

The total trade with the United Kmgdom Trade with 
amounted in 1913-14 to Es.l76 crores; the trade colmtncL 
with British Possessions other than the United 
Kingdom amounted to Ks. 46 1 crores, and that 
with foreign countries amounted to Es. 210 crores. 

India’s imports come mainly from the United King- 
dom, while her exports go chiefly to foreign countries. 

The following statement shows the proportion of 


India’s trade, export and import, with 

each of the 

principal countries : ^ 

<9 

United Kingdom - 


Bxpoi t to 
(per cent.) 

23-7* 

Import from 
(per cent.) 

64-1 

British PoSfeessiofis 

- 

14-1 

59 

Germany 

- 

10-3 

6-9 

China - 

- 

2'3 

•9 

United States 

- 

8-9 , 

2-6 

Japan - 

- 

9-2 

2-6 

Belgium 

- 

4-9 

2-3 

France - 


- . 7-1 

1-5 

Java 


0*8 

5-8 

Austria-Hungary - 

- 

- • 3*9 

2-3 

Eussia - 


1-6 

•03 


* Vide Charts in the Appendix. 

* Vide the Trade and NavigatioHi of India and J/he Review of 
the Trade of India. 
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VThe following table is inteifesfciiig as comparing 
theN^ade 'per head of the^ -Indian people with 
that ^ the other countries: 


India - 

£ B. 

0 17 

7 

Russia - ' 

1 12 

10 

Unjted Kingdon 

25 14 

10 

France 

15 9 

7 

Germany - 

15 7 

7 

Italy - - - - 

7 1 

9 

United States - 

9 1 

7 

Japan 

2 12 

7 

China 

0 7 

4 

5 bulk of the carrying 

trade with India is 


done by English ships.^ During the year 1913-14, 
the tonnage under the British flag was nearly 
75 per cent., and including the Indian register, 
represented about 77 per cent, of the whole. The 
number of vessels under foreign flags which entered 
and left Indian ports was 1466, of which the 
German and Austrian vessels represented nearly 
two-thirds. The other countries'’ whose vessels do 
the carrying business with India are Japan, Norway, 
Italy, Holland, and France. Vessels belonging to 
foreign countries are gradually obtaining an increas- 
ing proportion of the carrying trade. Unfortunately, 
vessels belonging to India lierself have no share in 
Indian shipping. 

The trade across the land frontiers of India 
is equivalent to less than five per cent, of her 

^ The popplar notion that ‘ trade follows the flag ’ is true in 
this case. 
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sea-borne trade. The* statistics of this trade a^o 
incomplete, and pot wljolly reliable. Ths app^ii- 
mate value of the frontier trade was during/ the 
year 1913-14 as follows ; Imports, Rs. 12 crores, and 
exports, Rs. 9^ crores. This trade has increased 
in a very satisfactory way during recent years. 

The net value of the coasting trade during the 
year under review (in merchandise) was 68 J crores. 
The greater part of this trade is between the ports 
on the east coast and Burma, and along the coast 
between Bombay and Karachi. 

The total value of gold absorbed by India during 
the ten years 1904-06 to 1913-14 was 219 crores of 
rupees. 

From the foregoing account of tlie commerce of 
India it is clear that the exports of India exceed 
her imports. The excess of exports over imports 
(including merchandise and treasure) in 1913-14 was 
21*3 crores, including^Government transactions, and 
36 crores, excluding Government transactions, the 
average for the last three years being 30T5 and 41-1 
crores respectively.* The following explanation in 
regard to the statement of the balance of trade is 
interesting : “ There are payments due tp India for 
her exports, for the import of capital into India, 
for remittances from foreign countries to persons 
residing in India, including tourists. There are 
payments due by India for imports from abroad, 
the Secretary of State’s dfawings, interest on capital 
invested in India through private channels, invest- 
ments in other coimtries of the^earnings of European 
merchants, lawyers, civil servants, etc., in India, the 
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Rise of prices. 


i^b 

aarnings of European steamers employed in the 
coding amd foreign trade cf- India, remittances to 
Indians residing in foreign countries, and premiums 
and policies issued by insurance companies out- 
side India, etc.”' India has a very favourable 
balance of trade ; but her obligations to the 
United Kingdom and other countries are large. 
Consequently, she receives payment in bullion 
only • for a portion of this balance. For the rest 
she receives no direct return. How far this latter 
amount is a drain upon the resources of the 
country will be discussed in a later chapter. 


6. PRICES 

From about the middle of the nineteenth century 
a tendency towards a rise of prices became visible. 
This tendency has become more progressive during 
the last twenty-five years, and during the last ten 
years the rise in prices has been eiiormous. The 
decennial average for the period 1891 to 1900 was 
higher than the average for the previous decennial 
period, and the average for the period 1901-10 
higher than that for the period 1891-1900. Prices 
have also risen considerably during the last four or 
five years. This rise has been especially marked 
in the prices of food-grains. The following state- 
ment shows the increase in the year 1909 in the 
average retail prices of the principal food-grains as 


Vide Review of the Trade of India, 1913-14. 
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compared with those of 1873 (the prices of 1873 Extent of rise, 
being taken as 100) : ■) ' 

Rice 222 Index- 

Wheat 201 numbers , 

Jawar 176 

Bajra 168 • 

Ragi 247 

Gram 18i5 

Barley 165 

The index-number for the seven food-grains taken 

together was 195. In 1908 the prices were even 
higher, and the index-number of food-grains then 
rose to 231. The following table gives the index- 
numbers of important articles for the years 1910-12 
(the prices for the quinquennium in 1890-94 — a 
normal period — being taken as 100) : 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Food-grains — cereals 

127 

126 

143 

Food-grains — pulses 

124 

122 

142 

Other articles of food* - 

130 

133 

136 

Oils — seeds, oils, and oilcake - 

143 

149 

156 

Textiles — cotton - 

119 

144 

160 

Hides and skifis 

164 

159 

172 

Other raw and manufactured 




articles . - - - 

127 

126 

132 

Building materials - 

142 

144 

149 

General average - 

132 

134 

141 


The averages, as shown Jpy simplp index-numbers, 
give only a rough idea — not a wholly correct view of 
the general price-level. The sysfem of weighting, 
thatds to say, assigning values to articles according to 

^ For details see . Prices and Wages in India. A statement 
giving the causes of thfe rise of prices #for every quinquennium 
will -be found in Appendix E. 


L 
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their importance in the consumption or trade of the 
country, \foiild be more satisfactory^ but this method 
is not free from difficulties. 

Ca^«le8^of the Now the question is, what are the causes of this 
.^ise in prices ? ^ Prices, as we know, are the ex- 
pression of the relation of commodities to the 
medium of exchange. A variation can only ensue 
when there is a disturbance of this relation. A 
rise ' in prices can thus be due to one of four 
causes: (1) an increase in the demand for commo- 
dities ; (2) a decrease in their supply ; (3) an 
addition to the quantity of the medium ; and (4) an 
increase in the rapidity of its exchange. It is 
difficult to say exactly to which of these causes the 
rise in prices is due, or whether it is due to a com- 
bination of two or all of these causes, and, if the 
latter be the case, in what proportion it is due 
to each of them. The population of the country 
has increased by nearly 10 per cent, since 1890, and 
this would account for a part of the rise. The 
standard of living has slightly risen Jn the country, 
thus raising the demand; and there has also been 
an enormous increase in the demand in other 
countries^- for Indian food -products. As for the 
supply, the statistics published by the Government 
show' that the area of the cultivation of food- 

» II 

^ The Goverament of India deputed Mr. K. L. Dutt, a high 
officer of the Finance Department, to investigate the extent 
and the cause of this rise in prices. His Report was published 
a few months ago, and, whatever view may bo taken of Mr. 
Dutt’s conclusions, the Report itself is undoubtedly very interest- 
ing reading. A synopsiA of the causes of the rise of prices, as 
given in this Report, will be found in Appendix F. 
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crops has diminished only in a few provinces, and 
increased in others ; • but these statistics are. not 
wholly reliable, and it is not possible to say with 
certainty whether the total production of each of 
the important food-grains has increased or decreased# 
In any case, it is very probable that the supply has 
not increased in proportion to the demand, •the pro- 
duction of jute, cotton, and other commercial crops 
for meeting the growing demand in the world 
markets having prejudicially affected the cultivation 
of food-grains.^ As for the medium of exchange, it 
is a factor of great complexity even in a com- 
paratively undeveloped country like India. It 
consists not only of coins and currency notes, but 
of bills, cheques, drafts, etc., the amount of which 
can never be definitely known ; while the rapidity of 
exchange of the medium is a thing which cannot be 
measured. No one can, therefore, be sure as to how 
• 

' This is also the view taken by Mr. K. L. Dutt. B*it the Govern- 
ment of India, in their Resolution on the Report, observe that 
“ strictly speakin^there has been no substitution of non-food for 
food-crops in the country as a whole,” and “ that so far as trust- 
worthy statistical evidence is available, it would appear that the 
area under food crops has increased in almost exact coft'espondence 
with the growth of population, a fact which must be held to 
imply the production on the average of a relatively larger and 
more efficient food-supply, in ww of tbe large extension of 
irrigation and transport facilities. The statistical data relating 
to acreage under food-crops do not, hoWever, cover the whole 
ground, as information is admittedly wanting for large areas; 
and partly for this reason, and partly owing to the defective 
character of the information available regarding the other factors 
involved, no really reliable estimate of the out-turn during the 
period under review can be framed.” 
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far the rise of prices is due to the currency system, 
but it is hot improbable th^t'^the artificial regula- 
tion of the supply of silver currency — which prevents 
the automatic adjustment of the money supply to 
the demand — has had something to do with this 
rise. The rise may also be regarded, though in a 
small degree, as a part of the world-movement 
towards a rise of prices which has become manifest 
during the last few yearsd The main causes of 
this world-movement appear to be : a higher 
standard of living throughout the civilised world, 
greater development of credit, and increased output 
of gold. In regard to the last factor, Prof. Seligman 

^The writer of an article headed “Prices and Currency” in 
the Pioneer Mail (April 28, 1911) suggested that the chief cause 
of this rise in prices was an inflation of the currency, the reasons 
assigned for such inflation being the absence of a gold standard 
and the comparatively high rate of interest which prevailed 
in India. He wrote: “Taking Mr. Atkinson’s figures (in 
which the prices of 1868-1876 are talTen as 100) we find that the 
index-number' for food-prices, far and away the most important 
item, which stood in 1880 at 108, had fallen to 103 in 1887* In 
1888 it rose to 111, and by 1892 it 'had risen to 138, falling 
slightly in 1893, the j^ear of the closing of the mints, to 131. In 
the years 1896 and 1897, years afiected by famine, it rose to 133 
and 171 respectively, falling, however, in the next two years to 
122. 1900 was, of course, a year of severe famine and scarcity, 

and the index-number rose accordingly to 152 (in 1900) and 148 
in 1901. It fell in the followinj^ years, and in 1904 stood at 118, 
the figure of 1890. From that time it rose steadily to 139 in 
1905, 167 in 1906, 178 in 1907, and 202 in 1908, a year, however, 
affected by scarcity. Since then, under the influence of good 
harvests, prices have eased somewhat, but they are still well 
above the level of 1904.” These variations, the writer pointed 
out, in thB level of prices exhibited a close correspondence with 
the variations in the issues of rupees from the mint. 
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says, “ Gold is being turned out in such enormous 
quantities that it is*Mling in value. *But a fall 
in the value of gold, other things being equal, is 
tantamoui^t to a rise in prices.’’ 

As for the question whether the rise is^likel/ 
to be temporary or permanent, it is safe to 
conclude, as Mr. Dutt does, ‘‘ that the rise bf prices 
is likely to continue for some time to come.^ At 
any rate, it is hardly likely to fall.” 

So far as international commerce is concerned, 
India has been a gainer by this rise in prices, for 
she has obtained a larger value from other countries 
for her exports. But within the country the 
different sections of the community have been 
differently affected by it. As all members of 
society are consumers of food-grains, the rise of 
prices has affected all to some extent. In so far 
as the rise has been due to an increase of demand, 
the cultivators, espeAally those who hold land at 
fixed rentals, have reaped an advantage, though, 
owing to their#want^ of education, their ignorance of 
market conditions, and their extreme need, a large 
part of their gain has been filched away from them 
by middlemen. On the whole, it has improved their 
economic condition and enabled them to increase 
their consumption of goods. Th© trading classes 
have also benefited by it to the extent that the 
advance has stimulated the growth of commerce. 
It has been beneficial to landlords only in those 
cases in which they have been able to demand 
higher rents from*their tenanCfe in conseq:ience of 
this rise. ■ But the wage-earners in all occupations 
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have undoubtedly suffered a loss, as the rise in 
wages has not kept pace vNi^th thb rise in prices. 
This loss has been serious in cases in which the 
wages have been more or less customary or where 
'iihe incomes have been more or less fixed. The 
rise in prices has placed a heavy burden on the 
middle classes of society through the increased cost 
of living. It is interesting to note that as a con- 
sequence of this rise, the debtor has reaped an 
advantage, while the creditor has suffered a rather 
severe losa 




CHAPTER X 

EXCH ANGE— 

1. CURRENCY 

Money was in use in India in the very earliest Antiquity of 
times of which we have record. At the very dawn 
of history, we find the Indian people already well 
advanced in civilisation. They were at the time 
actually entering upon what is known as the manu- 
facturing and commercial stage. Such a state of 
society implies exchange, and exchange implies the 
use of money. 

The great antiquity of Indian money is proved proved from 
from variou? sources, the chief amongst which are lourcel 
(a) the most ancient accounts of the population and 
condition of society in India ; (h) the Vedic writings ; 

(c) the code of Manu ; (d) the Buddhistic works ; 

(e) numismatic and other* archaeological remains ; 
and (/) comparative pttilology.^ Various kinds of 
coins made of gold, silver ^ and, copper were in use ; 
and many other substances, such as clay, lacquer, and 

^ Fide Del Mar, History of Money, p. 58. 

* Historians tell ff^that silver Wis in the earliest period more 
valuable than gold. 
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shells (cowries) wi^re also used for exchange. The 
Sovereigns ' had the prerogative of , coining gold or 
silver, though adequate measures were rarely taken 
to prevent coinage by ‘private persons. 

During the Mahomedan rule, a reform of the 
currency was undertaken, and several interesting 
monetary^ experiments were made. The rulers 
began to enforce the prohibition of coinage by 
private persons. Mahomed Tughlak entertained a 
new scheme of finance, in pursuance of which he 
at first debased the silver coins, and ultimately 
issued copper pieces, which were to circulate at the 
nominal value of silver coins. But this bold 
scheme, which was in reality a forerunner of the 
modern system of paper money, failed. The dis- 
covery of America and increased commercial 
relations with Europe led to an influx of silver 
into India in exchange for spices and gold ; and 
Akbar the Great attempted to, introduce a uniform 
standard, but his efforts did not fully succeed. 

In the seventeenth century, the East India Com- 
pany also began to issue coins' for use in their 
factories. During the remaining years of Moghul 
rule, coins continued to be struck at various places, 
and they were of different weights. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
some parts of India {e.g. Madras) maintained a gold 
standard and currency; elsewhere, as in Bengal, a 
silver standard obtained, with gold coins in con- 
current circulation; throughout India the coins, 
whether ‘ of gold or silyer, differed in denominations 
as well as in intrinsic value, even within the same 
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district. In 1806 the Directors of the East India 
Company gave their approbation to the demand for 
a uniform coinage, and the first step that was taken 
was to replace the old miscellaneous coinages by 
four denominations of rupees and fewer kinds oi 
gold coins. In their Despatch to the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras, the Directors observied that, 
while fully satisfied of the silver rupee being the 
principal measure of value and the money of 
account, they by no means desired to drive gold 
out of circulation. Nevertheless, in 1818, the rupee 
was substituted for the gold pagoda in Madras ; 
and, in 1835, the rupee, which weighed 180 grains, 
and contained 165 grains of pure silver, was made 
the standard coin for the whole of British India. 
It was further enacted that “ no gold coin shall 
henceforward be a legal tender of payment in any 
of the territories of the Company.” The coining of 
gold mohurs (15-rup®e pieces) was authorised by 
the Act of 1835, and in 1841 a Proclam»tion autho- 
rised officers ij charge of public treasuries “ freely 
to receive these coins.” A few years later, how- 
ever, the effect of the Proclamation was found 
embarrassing to the Government of India, v5n account 
of the extensive discoveries ,of gold in Australia, 
which resulted in diminisijiing its value in relation 
to silver. Consequently, in 1852, the Proclamation 
of 1841 was withdrawn. In 1864 the Government 
of India proposed that sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined at any Eoyal Mint in England, Australia 
and India, be ma41e legal tender at the, rate of 
one sovereign for 10 rupees, and that Government 
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currency notes i^ould be exchanged either for 
rupees or tor sovereigns at that rate. The Imperial 
Government, though unwilling to make the sove- 
reign legal tender, accepted the second proposal. 

• India thus continued to be a silver-standard 
country.^ Silver was received in the Indian mints 
without limit when tendered for coinage. Conse- 
quently, the value of the rupee in gold depended on 
the gold price of the silver bullion. The discovery 
of new silver mines and the demonetisation of 
silver by many civilised countries caused a heavy 
fall in the value of silver. From 1871 the ex- 
change value of the rupee fell almost continuously, 
and in 1878 the Government of India suggested 
the adoption of a gold standard while retaining the 
silver currency, but the proposal was vetoed by the 
Imperial Government on the advice of a Depart- 
mental Committee. But the rate fell from 2s. in 
1871 to Is. 3d. in 1892. Although for internal pur- 
poses it (Kd not matter much, yet in the trade 
relations of India with gold-standard countries it 
produced very bad results. The violent oscillations 
in the rate of exchange upset trade conditions and 
hindered the development of India by foreign 
capital.^ Besides, the Government of India suffered 


^ Vide Report of the Indian Currency Committee, 1898, pp. 
1 and 2. 

* In 1892, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce represented to 
the Government that “ it was impossible for men of business to 
feel any confidence in the future value of the rupee, and they 
believe‘ that such a state of things restricts the investment of 
capital ih this country and seriously hampers legitimate enter- 
prise.” 
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great loss in making remittances to meet its obliga- 
tions in England. THe number of rupees required 
for defraying the sterling expenditure in England 
Increased ydth each fall in the exchange-rate of the , 
rupee. The Government had also to pay compen8£^ 
tion allowances to British officials to make good 
the loss which the latter suffered. This ‘rendered 
necessary a considerable increase of taxation ; and the 
violent fluctuations in the value of the rupee made 
the preparation of the Budget an exceedingly difficult 
task. In view of this embarrassment, the Govern- 
ment tried for a number of years to promote a 
system of International Bimetallism. But when 
their efforts became ineffectual they appointed, in 
1892, a Committee, under the presidency of Lord 
Ilerschell, to consider the proposals submitted by TheHer8%ii 
the Government of India for the closing of the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, and for the 
adoption of a gold standard. In accordance with 
the recommendations of this Committee^ the Coinage 
Act of 1893 jirovid^d for the closing of the Indian 
Mints to the free coinage of both gold and silver, 
the Government retaining the power to coin rupees 
on its own account. Notifications were* also issued 
arranging for (i) the receipt of gold at the Indian 
Mints in exchange for rupees at the rate of 16d. 
per rupee, and for (ii) the receipt of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in payment of dues to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of Ks. 15 for a sovereign/ The 

^ The Fowler Committee recommended that “ the ^closing of 
the mints to the free coinage of silver should be accompanied 
by the announcement that, though closed to the public, they 
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net results of these measures were (1) that the 
exchange value of the ritpffee ceased to coin- 
cide with the price of silver, and (2) that silver 
ceased to be the standard of value, though it con- 
tinued to be used as the chief material of currency. 
Gold, however, did not yet become legal tender. 

Fowler In 1888, another Committee was appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Henry Eowler (afterwards 
Lord Wolverhampton). The Fowler committee 
reported in 1899. Their chief recommendations ^ 

wiU be used by Government for the coinage of rupees in exchange 
for gold at a ratio to be fixed at, say, Is. 4d. per rupee ; and that 
at the Government treasuries gold will be received in satisfaction 
of public dues at the same ratio ” {Indian Currency Committee's 
Report, 1893, para. 156). 

* “ We concur with the Government of India in their decision 
not to revert to the Silver Standard. . . . Over four-fifths of 
the foreign trade of India is with Gold Standard countries, and 
for this reason it is desirable that India should have the same 
measure of value as those countries. . A further and cer- 
tainly not less important consideration for a country like India 
is that an established Gold Standard is the simplest and most 
effective means of attracting capital. . . V?e are in favour 

of making the British sovereign a legal tender and a current coin 
in India. We also consider that, at the same time, the Indian 
mints should* be thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of 
gold on terms and conditions such as govern the three Australian 
branches of the Royal Mint. The result would be that, under 
identical conditions, the sovereign would be coined and would 
circulate both at home and in India. . . . Under an effective 
Gold Standard rupees would be token coins, subsidiary to the 
sovereign. But existing conditions in India do not warrant the 
imposition of a limit on the amount for which they should con- 
stitute a bgal tender. ... In conclusion^, we desire to record 
our opinion 'that the effective establishment of a Gold Standard 
Is of paramount importance to the material interests of India 
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were; (1) that the British sovereign should be made 
a legal tender and current coin in "India ; (2) 
that the rupee should also continue to be legal 
tender to an unlimited extent ; (3) that the sterling 
•rate for tfie rupee should be fixed at Is. 4d.^ ; (4) 
that the Indian Mints should be thrown open to 
the unrestricted coinage of gold ; (5) that the Mints 
should not be reopened to the free coinage of 
silver ; (6) that, though the Government s*hould 
continue to give rupees for gold, fresh rupees should 
not be coined until the proportion of gold in the 
currency was found to exceed the requirements of 
the public ; and (7) that any profit on the coinage 
of rupees should not be credited to the revenue, or 
held as a portion of the ordinary balance of the 
Government of India, but should he kept in gold 
as a special reserve, entirely apart from the Paper 
Currency Keserve and the ordinary Treasury 
balances. • 

The Government of India approved of these 
recommendations, and proceeded to give effect to 
them. In September, 1899, the sovereign was 
declared legal tender, but the rupee also continued 

« 

Not only will stability of exchange with the great commercial 
countries of the world tend to pronote her existing trade, but 
also there is every reason to ai^^icipate that with the growth of 
a confidence in a stable exchange, capital will be encouraged to 
flow freely into India for the further development of her great 
natural resources. For the speedy attainment of the object, it 
is eminently desirable that the Government of India should 
husband the resources at their command, exorcise a resolute 
economy, and restrict l-he growth of tVe gold obligati(^ns. ...” 

^ The Committee were not unanimous in regard to this rate. 
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to be legal tender to an unlimited amount. In 

1900, the tnen .Finance Member tOothe Government 

of India announced in the Imperial Legislative 

Council that it had been decided to constitute a 

branch of the Koyal Mint for the coinage of gold,^ 

but the scheme was dropped after nearing com- 

AdA|)tion pletion in 1902. The existing monetary standard 

of the Gold- jg what has now come to be known as the Gold- 
Exchange , 

Standard. Exchange standard, or, in other words, a gold 
standard without a gold currency.^ Gold is not used 
by the people for ordinary transactions — it does not 
circulate to any considerable extent in the form of 
coins.® The bulk of the metallic currency consists of 
coins which circulate at an artificial value far greater 
than their intrinsic value. The Government makes 
this currency exchangeable with gold in the inter- 
national money market. This system, which was first 
advocated by Mr. A. M. Lindsay, has been adopted 

^ Sir C. Dawkins added : “ India has at length emerged from a 
period of transition in her currency, has reached a goal to which 
she has been struggling for years — has established a gold standard 
and a gold currency ” (Speech on the occasion of the Budget 
Statement, 1900). 

®The gold-ftxchange standard should be distinguished from the 
“ limping standard ” which exists in France. The former differs 
from the latter in that (1) the Government of India keeps up in 
support of the exchange an elaporate mechanism, which is not 
required in France, and (2) in France there is a large circulation 
of gold, whereas in India the circulation of gold is very small. 

• The Government did their best to encourage the circulation of 
gold, but the effect was just the reverse of what they desired. 
Here waq.a practical illustration of the currency maxim that the 
popularity «of a coin varies inversely with the anxiety of the 
possessor to part with it. 
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by the Government, not as a corfsistent whole, but 
piecemeal, as tho resiAfc of a series of exp'erirnents. 

The immediate object of the closure of the mints 
was to raise the value of the rupee by restricting 
the supply. In 1893, the rupee stood at Is. 2|df 
The Government set itself to the task of' rais- 
ing its value. In this, however, they weae disap- 
pointed. The restriction of supply caused appre- 
hension in the minds of tlie people, and brought into 
circulation the hoards of rupees, and the quantity 
which would otherwise have been used for artistic 
and ornamental purposes remained to swell the total 
silver currency. Kiipees which were outside British 
India also naturally sought the Indian markets. 
The first result of the closure of mints, therefore, was 
that the rupee fell in value.^ The Government 
stood out for a while, But in the end was compelled 
to sell rupees for about Is. 1 Jd. During the next few 
years the policy of * abstention from coinage was 
resolutely persisted in. But the value af the rupee 
continued to f|ill, a^id in January, 1895, it reached 
the. minimum of 12^d. After that date it rose by 
gradual steps till in 1898 it stood at par. Since 
that time the value of the rupee has not* fluctuated 
in value to any important, extent, except for a 
brief period during the qrisis of 1907-8, when its 
value fell considerably below specie point.^ 

^ This immediate result was foreseen by Professor J. S. Nichol- 
son [vidt his article entitled the “ Indian Currency Experiment” 
in the Contemporary Review, 1893). 

* In 1908, the exchimge foil to Is. ^f^d., but this m&rked fall 
was due to the combined effect of the Indian famine and the 
American monetary crisis. 
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Criticism. This currency Experiment has been the subject 
of criticisrA of various sorts. '' ‘ The ‘admirers of the 
system claim for it great and unqualified success.^ 
Experience shows, they say, that the system is per- 
fectly stable, as was found when it stood the severe 
test ot the crisis of 1907-8; great developments of 
trade and industry have proceeded under the system; 
it has settled the finances of the Government and 
has made possible the remission of a considerable 
amount of taxation ; and, lastly, the wisdom of the 
measure is proved by the fact that many other 
countries have followed the example of India in this 
matter.^ Its detractors point to the inelasticity of 
the system as a great defect. In busy seasons an 

^ Prof. KejTies writes in the Economic Journal (October, 1914) : 
“ The Gold-Excnange Standard, based on a reserve in London, 
has enabled the Indian currency system to meet the crisis better 
than that of almost any other country. No moratorium lias 
been declared, and the exchange val,«ie of the rupee has been 
maintained throughout between the gold points. Of no other 
important country can this be said.” 

•The Gold-Exchange Standard has* been' adopted by the 
Philippines, Mexico, and the Straits Settlements, The currency 
systems of Russia, Holland, Japan, and Austria-Hungary also 
are not veryv different from the Indian system. The Currency 
Commission (1914) point out that, “in those countries, as in 
India, gold actually in cirdhlation is of secondary importance, 
and the internal medium of circulation, whether it be a silver 
coin or a paper note, depends for its value in exchange, not on 
its own intrinsic worth, Tbut on the maintenance in reserve of gold 
or resources readily convertible into gold, and in the case of 
Russia and Japan, at any rate, large portions of the gold resources 
are held jpot at home, but in London, Paris, and other monetary 
centres, jus6 as India’s GolA Standard Reserve is held in London ” 
{Report^ para 61). 
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increased currency is required, ^hich, in a dull 
season, leads to m inflation of the currency from a 
want of automatic regulation, and thus raises prices. 
They hold that it is advisable for the Government 
to have to -do as little as possible with the currency. , 
Further, they contend that during the crisis of 
1907-8 the system was almost on the ver^e of a 
collapse and that in a graver crisis it may com- 
pletely break down.^ As for the remission of 'taxa- 
tion,- they argue ^ that there has really been none, 
for the remitted taxation represents the additional 
amount that was taken from the taxpayers by an 
artificial appreciation of the rupee.^ “ There seems 
apparent,” says one writer, “in the policy now 
pursued a disposition to secure tactical advantages 
at the expense of the strategy necessary to ensure 
permanent success.”® 

^ The following question by the Chairman of the Commission 
and the answer given by liord Inchcape are interesting in this 
connection : j 

Q, 10,185. You do not think there is a danger that in some 
severe crisis when there lias been, say, not only famine in India, 
but a severe monetary disturbance in London, you would find it 
difficult to realise your securities at anything but a ruinous 
price ? o 

A. Things then would be very bad indeed. You would all 
be “ bust ” up, if it came to that. * 

*The amount of taxation remitted between 1898 and 1910 
was 6 crores of rupees, and this, according to the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, was the additional amount taken from the people by 
means of the appreciation of the rupee (G, K. Gokhale’s Budget 
speech, 1910). 

®An article entitled ‘'‘India’s Moneta'^y Condition” ii^ Abonomtc 
Journal, December, 1910. 
i.B. 
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Now, if it bo admitted that the system is 
not perfect, what are th3; alternatives to it ? 
Some people, whose number is exceedingly small, 
have advocated a return to the old system ; but 
vto do so will mean a recurrence of the state of 
affairs which made the adoption of the Gold- 
Exchange standard necessary. Bimetallism ^ is 
another alternative, but it can be successful only 
if it is accepted by at least a majority of 
the civilised nations, which is very unlikely to 
happen. 

The third alternative is the adoption of the Gold 
Standard in its entirety, and the advocates of this 
system consider it desirable that the Government 
should actively encourage the circulation of the 
sovereign. The chief arguments adduced in favour 
of such action have been thus summarised by the 
Finance and Currency Commission : 

(i) That gold is a more c^jQvenient and portable 
medium of circulation than the rupee. 

(ii) That a gold currency is a necessary step 
towards what may be regarded as th6 ideal currency, 
viz., paper backed by gold in reserve. 

(hi) That some prestige attaches to the possession 
of a gold currency, whereas a silver circulation is 
the mark of less progressive peoples. 

(iv) That a large amount of gold in circulation 


^Prof. J. S. Nicholson, in his Money and Monetary Problems^ has 
tried to prove that bimetallism is both advantageous and prac- 
ticable^ On the other hand, an eminent authority like the late 
Sir Robert Giffen held that bimetallism Vas unattainable, and, if 
attained, would be dangerous. 
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is a strong, and, in the view of soiAe people, the only 
adequate support for ekchange.^ 

(v) That the constant mintage of fresh supplies 

of rupees is objectionable, and would be obviated by 
an increasilig circulation of sovereigns. * 

(vi) That until India has a gold currency in 
active circulation, India will continue to possess an 
artificial and managed currency. 

(vii) That India should be encouraged to absorb 
gold in order to protect the world in general from 
a further rise of prices due to the greatly increased 
production of gold. 

To these arguments the objectors (including the 
majority pf the Commission) reply as follows : 

(i) The first argument is valid only in so far 
as large payments are concerned, but even there 
notes are preferable to gold. 

(ii) History lends no support to the second 
argument, and it is^not impossible to reach the 
ideal system of currency without taking the inter- 
mediate step of a gold currency. 

(iii) The third argument is the result of a con- 
fusion in the minds of some people between a gold 
standard and a gold currency. In internal circu- 
lation, a widespread use of ^cheques is the most 
progressive system ; for the cheaper the money- 
material, the greater is the economy in the use of 
the precious metals. 

(iv) As for the fourth, the opinion of eminent 

^Most of the advanced countries have adopted tlje gold 
standard, China being now practically ^e only civilised country 
with a silver currency. 
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economists and financiers, as well as the experience 
of the most advanced countries, is against this view; 
as a matter of fact, the only sujgport for exchange 
in a monetary crisis has always been found to lie 
\n the gold reserve of the banks and tfot in gold 
in’ the pockets of the peopled 

(v) The fifth argument is met by the reply that 
rupees are generally used for small payments, and 
a larger circulation of sovereigns will not obviate 
the need for the mintage of fresh rupees to any 
appreciable extent; on the other hand, gold coins 
will prove a very formidable rival to the note issue, 
which will be most undesirable. 

(vi) In regard to the sixth argument, it may be 
urged that a “ managed ” system is not necessarily 
a bad system, and that it is not possible for the 
Government of India to manipulate the currency 
for their own purposes, for they can add to the 
active circulation of the currency only in response 
to public d\3mand8. 

(vii) The last argument is not one of any impor- 
tance, for the extent to which India should use gold 
must be decided solely in accordance with India’s 
own needs and wishes, and it would be manifestly 
unjust to force gold coins into circulation in India 

‘ “ Odd wanted for exportation is almost invariably drawn 
from the reserves of banks, and is never likely to be taken from 
the outside circulation while banks remain solvent ” (J. S. 
Mill, PoliUcal Economy^ bk. iii. ch. 22). 

“ We only have as an effective circulation that which is required 
for the»idaily wants of the people. You^ cannot tap that to any 
extent so Jis to increase your central stock of gold ” (Lord Gosohen’s 
Speech at the London Chamber of Commerce, 1891). 
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on the ground that sjich action *would benefit the 
gold-using countries of the world. 

The conclusion at which the Commission have Chamberlain 
arrived on, this point is that gold in circulation ' 

is “ wasteful,” and “ that it would not be to India’s 
advantage to encourage such circulation.”^ This, 
however, does not dispose of the question of the 
adoption of a Gold Standard. * 

The advocates of a gold currency demand the Suggeated 
establishment of a Gold Mint in India. In March, 

1912, Sir V. D. Thackersey moved a resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council urging that the Indian 
Mints be opened to the free coinage of gold and that 
distinctive Indian coins be issued.^ A vigorous 
agitation has also been carried on by Mr. M. de P. 

Webb and his supporters to secure the same object.* 


' Sir James Begbie, however, in his Note of Dissent says : 
“ The true line of advanfe for the currency policy is to dis- 
courage an extension of the token currency by pro tiding facilities 
for the distribution of gold when further increases in the currency^^ 
becomes necessary,” anfl he advocates the issue of a suitable 
gold coin from an Indian mint {Report, p. 90). 

* The Finance Member, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, in his reply, 
expressed his sympathy with the proposal, but declined to com- 
mit the Government of India to an^ particular line of policy. 

“Mr. M. de P. Webb says:, “Without an Open Mint, the 
manufacture of money depends upon the judgment or idiosyn- 
crasy of some individual or individuals holding office under 
Government. And with the result that, instead of being auto- 
matic, in response to the general demands of the public, the 
manufacture, or delay in manufacturing, or non-manufacture of 
money is liable to be inspired by the private or class refluirements 
of a few influential merchants or big money dealers. Thus 
(1) the foreign exchanges, (2) the current rates of interest, and 
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The Chamberlain bommisBion^, after fully discussing 
the question, remark : “ We cannot recommend on its 
merits the establishment of a gold mint in India. 
But if Indian sentiment genuinely dem^pds it, and 
the Government of India are prepared to incur the 
expense, there is, in our opinion, no objection in 
principle either from the Indian or the Imperial 
standpoint, provided always that the coin to be 
minted is the sovereign (or the half-sovereign); 
and it is pre-eminently a question in which Indian 
sentiment should prevail. If, Kowever, the final 
decision be against the opening of a gold mint, we 
recommend that the notification of the Government’s 
readiness to receive refined gold at the Bombay 
mint should be renewed on suitable terms.” If a 
Gold Mint be established, it will satisfy the 
advocates of a gold standard for India, for there 
is no demand at present to go any further. With 
a Gold Mint the currency system of India will be 
at once assimilated to those of the other civilised 
countries, and the future development of the system 
may be left to future circumstances as they arise. 


(3) the general level of prices may all be influenced by with- 
holding money when it is badly wanted, or issuing it in excessive 
amounts when there is no real ^widespread demand for it. The 
defects and grave abuses inseparable from State management 
have been so widely* recognised, that closed, State-managed 
Mints have been everywhere abandoned long ago. India, 
Persia, and China are now the only prominent relics of bygone 
ages in these matters. It seems hardly fit that India, with its 
vast inten^al and extemaUtraMle, should afiy longer keep company 
with Persia and China in their pathetic lack of monetary system ” 
AdvaTiMf India / (p. 36). 
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To keep up the Gold-Exchan|e StanjJard and to Devioen 
prevent great flaotualions in the value of the rupee, 
two things are essential : firstly, that importers of 
gold shouM obtain rupees for their gold; and< 
secondly, that when gold is required for the purpose 
of remittance, the exporters should get it in exchange 
for silver. To ensure this, the GovernmentT sells and 
buys rupees in India and in London at the i>ate of 
Is. 4d. the rupee plus or mimes, as the case may be, 
the approximate cost of transport. And for these 
transactions, a Eeserve is kept partly in London and 
partly in India. 

In accordance with a recommendation made by 
the Fowler Committee it was decided that, with 
effect from the 1st of April, 1900, the net profit 
from the coinage of rupees should not be treated as 
revenue, but should be held as a special reserve.^ 

Up to 1906, practically the whole amou^ was 
remitted to Englaifd and appropriated to the 
purchase of British Government Securities, the 
interest realiied being added to the fund and 
invested ; but in that year it was decided that a 
portion of the Eeserve should in future be held in 
silver in India. In 1907-08 and 1908-59, in con- 
sequence of a further decisk)n, half the profits on 
coinage were to be applied to capital expenditure 
on railways, and about £1,100,000 was actually 
diverted for the purpose ; but this decision was soon 
reversed. 

^ There is a tendency in some qq^rters to regard the Gold 
Standard Reserve as an asset against the Public Debt of India. 

But this view seems to bo unsound and erroneous. 
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Composition. 


Location and 
Composition 
criticised. 


On the 31st I^iarch, 1913, the Eeserve stood as 

t , 

follows : 

• Crores (about). 

Securities (at market value) £15,945,069 =24 
Money lent at short notice 1,005,66^4 = 1^ 

Gold deposited at the Bank 

of England - - 1,620,000 =2J 

Silver in Indian Branch 4,000,000 =6 

Total £22,571,3331 = 34 

The location and the composition of the Gold 
Standard Eeserve have given rise to much criticism. 
It has been suggested that the whole of the Eeserve 
should be held in India and not in London, in order 
to prevent India’s financial interests from being 
endangered in the event of a monetary crisis in 
England. The usual reply to this suggestion has 
been that the necessity for the use of the Eeserve 
will arise in London, and it would involve the 
expenses of frequent transfers* to hold it in India. 
Another objection is to a large portion of the 
Eeserve being held in Securities Vdch are not 
realisable in times of need without much loss ; but, 
on the other hand, it may be said that the interest 
accruing from the investment is likely to more 
than counterbalance the loss due to a depreciation 
in the value of the stocks in a crisis. The third 
objection is to the lending of considerable sums out 

' In the interval between the Slst March, 1913, and the Slst 
October, 1914, the aggregate of the Gold Standard Reserve in- 
creased to £25,837,000. If the entire prqhts of the coinage of 
rupees are*‘allowed to accumulate, we should have a Eeserve of 
about £40 millions in ten years’ time. 
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of the Eeserve to borrowers in * London. If any 
portion of the Reservd^it is urged) can be*safely lent 
out to borrowers for short periods, it should be done 
in India where there is much dearth of capital. To 
this reasonable cry of “ India’s money for India/’ nd' 
exception can be taken. Lastly, it is contended 
that no good reason exists for holding a portion in 
silver, the Reserve being required for the purpose 
of ensuring the stability of the sterling value of 
rupees. 

The Chamberlain Commission suggested that the 
gold portion of the Reserve should be immediately 
increased to £10,000,000 and that the greater part 
of the Securities should be such as are for early 
redemption. By the 31st October, 1914, consider- 
able changes occurred in the composition of the 
Reserve. The amount of the gold held in London 
at that date was £2,300,000 and that in India was 
£6,233,000; and the •total of Paper Securities was 
£13,371,000. 

As for the |moupt of the Reserve which will be 
an absolute guarantee against any possible crisis, it 
is not possible to suggest a definite figure. As the 
Commission point out, “ the Reserve is? required 
not merely to meet the ‘Ijome charges’ of the 
Government of India at .a time when an adverse 
rate of exchange prevents the free sale of Council 
drafts, but also to liquidate an unfavourable balance 
of trade to the extent necessary to prevent exchange 
from falling below specie point. On the other hand, 
the Reserve is not required td provide for*tfie con- 
version into sovereigns of the rupees in circulation 
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in India. Gold' is world’s money, and India, 
like other great countries,' ‘needs gold less for 
internal circulation than for the settlement of 
external obligations when the balance of trade is 
''insufficient to meet them. That being so, the 
aggregate amount of rupees in circulation has only 
an indiiect bearing on the question of the Gold 
Stanclard Eeserve. It is true that the Eeserve is 
built up out of the profits on the coinage of rupees, 
but its object is not to secure the convertibility on 
demand of the whole of the rupees in circulation 
but only to provide a reserve sufficient to convert 
into sterling such amount of rupees as may at any 
moment seek export; in other words, such amount 
as the owners require to exchange for sterling in 
order to settle debts due in sterling. This being 
the purpose of the Keserve, its amount depends not 
so much upon the amount of rupees at any time in 
circulation as upon the growth of India’s trade and 
the extent "of the deficiency which adverse seasons 
or Circumstances may at any /ime,be reasonably 
expected to produce in the country’s power to 
liquidate immediately its foreign obligations.”^ As 
this is inckpable of being defined, all that can now 
be safely said in thi^, regard is that it would be 
advisable for the Government to go on accumulating 
the Keserve for several years to come. 

In 1896, a reform of the coinage was undertaken. 
The “ 1835 ’’-rupees ceased to be re-issued, and in 
1901-2 similar orders were given with respect to 
“ 1840^ I’upees. In *1906, bronze* coins were issued 
^Report of the Chamberlain CommiasUmy pp. 20, 21. 
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as tokens for small transactions, land they are now 
gradually superseding iYie old copper coins! In 1909, 
one-anna nickel pieces began to be coined ; and it is 
now in contemplation to issue half-anna nickel coins. 

Under Ehe .Acts of 1839, 1840, and 1843, the^Paper 
Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
were authorised to coin Notes payable on*demand. 

But the circulation of the Notes was pracjioally 
limited to the Presidency towns. An Act of 1861 
repealed the previous Acts and provided for the 
issue of a Paper Currency through a Government 
Department by means of Notes of the Government 
of India, Since then, there have been no Bank 
Notes, the Government having retained a monopoly 
of Note Issue. 

Under the Paper Currency Act, 1905, Paper Denomiiia- 
Currency Notes of the following denominations, 
viz., Es. 5, Es. 10, Es. 50, Es. 100, Es. 500, Es. 1000, 

Es. 10,000, are issued to the public. They are 
issued without limit in every Paper Currency office 
against rupees or gold. There are eight circles of Circles of 
issue having tlieir headquarters at Calcutta, Cawn- 
pore, Lahore, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Calicut, and 
Eangoon respectively; and until 1910, 'the Notes 
were legal tender only within the particular circle 
from which they had bpen issued. The Govern- 
ment were not legally bound to cash any Notes 
outside their circle of issue; Ihit as a matter of 
fact, they were cashed in any Government Treasury 
(if they were not for very large sums), and also by 
the Presidency b^nks. The reason for this Vestric- 
tion was that if Notes were cashable in all circles 
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the cost of carrying rupees from one part of the 
country to another would fail on the Government, 
and a considerable reserve would have to be kept 
at each centre to meet the demands for cash. 

In 1909, the five-rupee Note, which had previously 
been made legal tender throughout India, was 
declared to be legal tender in Burma. The growing 
popularity of the universal five-rupee Note led the 
Government to further universalise the Paper Cur- 
rency, and in 1910 the ten- and fifty-rupee Notes 
were made universal. The hundred-rupee Note was 
also declared universal in 1911.^ 

The law requires that a Paper Currency Keserve 
shall be held against the Notes equal to their 
full value. Securities of the Government of India 
and the British Government may be held as part 
of the reserve up to a limit of 14 crores of 
rupees, of which the British Government securities 
may not exceed 4 crores; the remainder must be 
held in gold and silver coin or bullion. On the 
31st of March, 1913, the value^ of ^^otes in gross 
circulation was Ks. 68*97 crores, and that in net circu- 
lation, 56'29 crores. The composition of the Paper 
Currency Pteserve on the same date was as follows : 


Gold in London • . - 

Gold in India • - c - 

Silver in India . - - 

Securities of Government of India 
Securities of British Government 

Total - - - - 


9 '15 crores. 
29-37 „ 

16-45 „ 

10-00 „ 
4-00 „ 

68 97 „ 


^The Clfamberlain Commission have recommended the im* 
mediate universalisation of the 600-rupee note {Report, p. 26). 
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The Indian system of Note issue was modelled Suggisted 
on that of the Bank.iof England as regulated by 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and the restrictions 
were provided with the object of preventing the 
abuses attendant on the issue of notes without the . 
backing of a metallic ^reserve. But the expansion 
in the trade and commerce of India has made the 
need for a more elastic currency increasingly felt, 
and the Chamberlain Commission have prcfposed 
that “ the maximum of the fiduciary portion should 
be fixed at the amount of the notes held by the 
Government in the Reserve Treasuries plus one- 
third of the net circulation for the time being.” 

They have also suggested that temporary invest- 
ments may be made, or short-period loans granted 
out of the Reserve “ so long as the cash portion of 
the Reserve does not fall below two-thirds of the 
net circulation.” The location of a portion of the Location. 
Reserve in London has formed the subject of adverse 
criticism. As the object of the Rescj^ve is the 
redemption of Notes in India, there seems to be no 
valid reason \^hy Ihe whole of it should not be 
held in India. The view that the Paper Currency 
Reserve should be held as a second line of defence for 
the support of exchange seems hardly to be sound. 

The amalgamation of the Gold Standard Reserve Amalgamation 
and the Paper Currency Reserve has frequently 
been suggested. But as the objects of the two 
Reserves are different, it would certainly be wise 
to keep them separate. 

It may not be* out of plaqp to briefly^ describe Council Bills, 
here the mode by which remittance is made from 
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India to England.^ The Secretary of State for India 
requires money in London fa;, meeting the expenses 
of his office and various other charges ; and many 
merchants in England want to send money to India 
v^for the purchase of Indian produce »ior export. 
The whole transaction is easily made by means of 
Council ^ Bills, which supersede the necessity of 
transferring and re-transferring bullion, and thus 
save *che loss in the shape of payments for freight 
and insurance which would be incurred if the 
remittances were made by shipments of gold. Every 
Wednesday the Secretary of State offers for sale 
through the Bank of England bills on the Indian 
Government authorities at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and invites tenders from those who wish 
to remit money to India. The notice states the 
limit which the aggregate amounts will not exceed. 
The Secretary of State does not bind himself to 
allot the whole amount mentioned in the notice, 
and as a paatter of practice does not accept any 
applications at prices lower than Is. 3|ld. If there 
is a brisk demand, the prices rbalisdd are compara- 
tively high ; if the demand is dull, the bills are sold 
at comparatively low rates. The maximum price 
is fixed by the “specie point,” that is to say, the 
point up to which il is cheaper to buy Council 
Bills than to ship gold.* The bills are sent by 
the buyers to India, where they are cashed by the 
Telegraphic Indian Government. Those merchants who want 
Transferg. ^ avoid the delay of sixteen to eighteen days 
whiclv the bills takp to reach India can purchase 
Telegraph Transfers, for which they have to pay 
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slightly higher rates.^ “ Intermediate ” or “ special ” 

Bills and Transfers c{^n be obtained on„other days 
of the week at a price not less than -^d. higher 
than the lowest price charged on the preceding 
Wednesday, 

The practice of drawing funds from India to Origin and 
meet the Home Charges by means of bills of of thTsysTem. 
exchange on India was inherited by tlie India 
Office from the East India Company ; and it was 
the large surplus of India’s net exports over her 
net imports which made the system both possible 
and profitable. With the closing of the mints to 
silver in 1893, the system has assumed new impor- 
tance, and has become “ the central feature of the 
machinery by which the Indian finance and currency 
system is at present managed.” It was by a tem- 
porary cessation of the sale of Council drafts that 
the authorities first tried to force the exchange 
value of the rupee to Is. 4d. Since then, the work 
of the system has blen extended in more than one 
direction, and it has been utilised in effecting 
frequent changes in the location and disposition 
of the resources of the Indian Government.*'^ How 
far the extended scope of the system^ has been 
beneficial or otherwise to the interests of India, 
will be discussed in a later chapter. It will suffice 
to mention here that dufing the year 1913-14, the 

'The price charged for Telegraphic Transfers is ordinarily 
^d. higher than that charged for Bills, but when the Calcutta 
or Bombay Bank Rate exceeds 8 p.c., the Secretary of Stat« 
charges ^d. more thai the price of Bjj^ls. ^ 

• Vide Report of the Chamberlain Commission, p. 42. 
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Secretary of State sold bills for over 46 crores, 
though ho- required only about 31 crores for his 
expenses. 


2. CREDIT 

The indigenous Credit is an indispensable factor in business, 
■ystem. towiis, there are Indian bankers or shroffs 

who generally do banking business on a small scale. 
They finance nearly the whole of the internal trade 
of India, but they rarely, if ever, discount European 
paper and never purchase foreign or sterling bills. 
They do, sometimes, lend money on Government 
paper or similar securities, but the bulk of their 
business . consists in the discounting of traders’ 
hooiidees and in advances to cultivators. In the 
villages, as we' have seen, the mahajan lends money 
to the agriculturists and other people of the neigh- 
bourhood. The petty mahajan knows the affairs of 
his constituents intimately, and the possession of 
this local knowledge gives him a great advantage 
over a big banking concern. Loan!? are taken by 
means of hand-notes (khuts) or pawns of jewellery, 
or, as is pmetimes the case, by mortgages of pro- 
perty. The aggregate of the transactions of the 
mahajan and shroffs aiUounts to an enormous sum. ^ 
The larger banking institutions are constituted 
on a European model. The most important of these 
ThePrenidency are the Presidency Banks. The Presidency Bank 
of Bengal was established in 1806, that of Bombay 
in 18^0, and the B^nk of Madras in 184^. They 
were ori^nally semi-Government institutions. They 
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enjoyed the privilege issuing 'bank-notes, which 
privilege was withdrawn by the Act of 1861. At 
present, the Government have no direct connection 
with the Presidency Banks. 

The constitution and the management of the 
Presidency Banks are fegulated by a number of Acts, 
the most important of which are the Acts'^of 1867, 
1876, and 1907. These Acts prescribe the kl'nd of 
business which they can undertake. The restrictions 
which the Acts impose on the Presidency Banks have, 
besides considerably curtailing their loan business, 
the effect of preventing them from dealing in foreign 
exchanges (such as the buying of Council Bills), or 
otherwise employing their capital out of India.^ 

In accordance with the provisions of agreements 
into which the Government of India have entered 
with the Presidency Banks, they act as bankers for 

the Government, paying and receiving money on its 

» 

^ The principal reatnetions have been thus summarised by 
Prof. J. M. Keyne^ : “ fi) The Banks may not draw, discount, 
buy, or sell bills of exchange or other negotiable securities unless 
they are payable in India or in Ceylon ; this restriction has cut 
off the Presidency Banks completely from dealing in sterling 
drafts or any kind of foreign exchange ; (ii) they may not boirow, 
or receive deposits payable, outside T/idia, or maintain a foreign 
branch or agency for this or sim^ar purposes, and they are thus 
prevented from raising funds in London for use in India ; (in) 
they may not lend for a longer period thru six months ; (iv) or 
upon mortgage or in any other manner upon the security of 
immovable property ; (v) or upon promissory notes bearing leas 
than two independent names ; (vi) or upon personal security ; 
(vii) or upon goods, ui^ess the goods,oor the title to,th^, are 
deposited with the Bank as security ” {Indian Finance and 
purrency, pp. 201, 202). 

i.K. N 
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Mudmuinging llio pubjic debt, tliov nnivo 
in return n fixed annual j)a,vm5nt and a cfuniiii.ssK.n 
r»n the amount of the public debt which they rnaiiai!('. 
The Government also undertake to keep a /niriiininii 
balance at each Bank, or, failing this, to pay interest 
on the deficiency.^ • 

On the 3 1st of December, 1913, the extent of 
business of the Presidency Banks was as follows : ^ 

B of Bengal. B. of Madras. B of Bombay. 

Paid-up capital - £1,333,333 £500,000 £666,667 

Keserve - - 1,273,333 486,667 706,667 

Public deposits - 2,009,830 577,104 1,337,448 

Other deposits - 12,166,356 5,373,107 6,771,129 

These banks have thus between them the use of 
nearly 6 crores of public money, but the bulk of 
their funds consists of private deposits, the aggre- 
gate of which amounts to 36*5 crores. The total of 
these reserves is about one-twelfth of their total 
deposits. The private depositr have increased from 
6-4 crores ill 1870 to 36‘5 in 1913. 

The Presidency Banks have their branches in 
different parts of the country. These are under the 
direct control of the central offices, and their funds 
are included in those of the head offices. 

Next in importance to the Presidency Banks are 
the Exchange Banks, which are concerned mainly 
with the larger operations of commerce, and one of 

^ Until 1876, the year in which the Government Reserve Trea- 
suries were established, the whole of the Government balances 
were held with the Presidency Banks. Since that year only a 
portioivhas been held wilth them. u 

* Vide Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India and Moral and 
Material Progress of India, 1914. For details see Appendix J, 
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the most important of their functions is to finance 
the export trade, they buy and sell bills of 
exchange in the Indian as well as in the foreign 
markets. Some of them have offices in different 
parts of tht^ world. The shareholders of these banks’ 
are mostly Europeans, but Indians deposit their 
moneys with them, on which they get interest at low 
rates. The most important of such banks ape the 
Chartered Bank, the National Bank of India, the 
Mercantile Bank, the Delhi and London Bank, and 
the Eastern Bank. Some of the other larger Asiatic 
banking institutions also, such as the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Corporation, the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, the Eussian-Chinese Bank, the International 
Banking Corporation, and the Deutsche- Asia tische 
Bank, do some amount of Indian business. 

The Indian Joint-Stock Banks do their business Indian Joint, 
with relatively small amounts of capital. Some of 
them are under European supervision, but most of 
them are managed by Indians themselves. There 
was a considerable increase in their number between 
1906 and 191 3, and the total amount of their 
business also expanded a great deal. At present 
their business is mainly confined to the * financing 
of the internal trade of the country ; but it is to be 
hoped that they will exjend their operations to 
foreign exchange, and thus take advantage of foreign 
capital. The number of banking concerns registered 
under the Indian Companies Act on the 31st March, 

1913, was 613. But the number of those which can 
be called Banks hi the proper sense of Nienerm 
wjts exceedingly small, and more of them are 
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wanted ; an augmentation of the capital of existing 
Banks is also essential. ^ ' 

Unhappily, the recent bank failures have served 
as a severe check to the growth of Indian banking. 
The crash came with tlie failure of the Peoples 
Bank in the Punjab, with its 72 branches in the 
different* parts of the country and its crore and a 
quarter of deposits. Next failed the Credit Bank 
of India, and the Indian Specie Bank too — the only 
purely Indian Bank which had a branch in London — 
was unable to weather the storm. These were 
followed by 13 other failures. Various causes 
contributed to bring about the crisis. The manage- 
ment of some of the banks was in the hands of 
men who had very little experience of this kind 
of business, and they often embarked on speculative 
ventures of a dangerous character. In some cases, 
the banks had high-sounding titles, but their paid- 
up capital was very small ; (they lent money on 
insufficient'’ security ; and the proportion of their 
cash reserves to their liabilities was exceedingly 
small. A further cause was the lack of support 
from well-established banks at a time of stress. 
The failures brought misery to large numbers of 
poor men and womei\; and future bankers will do 
well to learn from the experience of the past and 
avoid mistakes such as those which led to the 
recent crisis. But it will be a misfortune if these 
failures have the effect of permanently hindering 
the growth of Indian banking. “ Credit,” as the 
Ame/ican jurist-stat^man, DaniSl Webster, puts it, 
“ has done more, a thousand times, to enrich natio4S 
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than' all the mines all the wdrld”; ^nd, in the 
words of the eminent economist, Mr. McLeod, “ it is 
by the cautions and gradual extension of Banking 
and the development of Banking habits among the, 
people tha^ the future progress of India in wealth 
and prosperity is to be promoted.” ^ 

The Deposits of the three Presidency Ranks in- 
creased from 25T5 crores of rupees in 1904 to 
42*37 crores in 1913, and their Cash Balances 
increased from 10‘22 crores to 15‘38 crores. During 
the same period the Deposits in India of the 
Exchange Banks increased from 16*32 crores to 
31*03 crores, and their Cash Balances from 4*94 
to 5 88 crores. The Indian Joint-Stock Banks (with 
capitals of above 5 lakhs) increased their Deposits 
from 11*51 to 22*59 crores, and their Cash Balances 
from 1*44 to 4 crores. It will thus be seen that 
while the Deposits of the Exchange Banks have 
increased enormously* of late years, their Cash Bal- 
ances have not grown in the same proportion. 
This fact not .uniKvturally raises doubts about the 
soundness of tlie linancial policy pursued by some 
of these banks.^ 

^ H. D. McLeod, Indian Currency y p. 53. 

* Mr. J. M. Keynes rightly reijiarks in this connection : “ Two 
facts emerge from this table with great plainness — the rapid rate 
at which in recent years Exchange Bar^s have been able to 
increase the funds raised by deposit in India herself, and the slow 
Tate at which they have thought fit to increase their Indian 
balances.” And again, “ in such a country as India, whore 
banking is ill -established and hoarding gnore tlian a rngmiiry, the 
proportion held in reserve seems somewhat lower than perhaps 
it ought to be ” [Indian Currency and Finance, p. 216). 
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The Goyernmeftt itself is, also a great banker. 
Not only does it hold its balances and control the 
currencies and exchange, but it holds in deposit 
y^moneys from the people in its Post Offices and pays 
interest on them. The total amount of deposits in 
the Post Office Savings Bank was on 31st March, 
1911, nekrly 19 crores of rupees. No special bal- 
ances '’are held by the Government against these 
deposits, they being regarded as part of the 
Unfunded Debt. The Government also advances 
loans to cultivators for agricultural improvements 
and the purchase of land, cattle, etc. This is done 
on a large scale in times of famine and scarcity. 
The Co-operative Credit Societies, started under the 
auspices of the Government, are institutions similar 
in object and scope to the Agricultural Banks of 
Europe. 

A banker utilises his capital and a considerable 
proportion of his deposits i‘n making advances. 
Such advances are generally made either by means 
of an overdraft or a definite loan against security, 
personal or otherwise, or on a cash credit bond 
providing for a fluctuating balance within a certain 
definite amount. Besides, they invest in the dis- 
counting of commercial bills and in loans to stock- 
brokers and others agaitfst Negotiable Securities. 
Loans made on mortgage or against securities form 
the chief business of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks. 

The instruments of credit in India are governed 
by the Negotiable Instruments Act. A Negotiable 
Instrument means a promissory note, bill of 
exchange, or cheque. A promissory note is a 
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written unconditional promise nvide by one person 
to pay another a certain sum of money.* A bill of 
exchange is defined as an instrument in writing 
containing an unconditional order signed by the 
maker directing a certain person to pay a certain^ 
sum of jjjLoney to, or to the order of, a certain 
person or to the bearer of the instrument, A 
cheque is a bill of exchange drawn on a banl^er and 
payable on demand. Negotiable Instruments may 
be either inland or foreign. Those drawn or made 
in British India and made payable in, or drawn 
upon, any person resident therein, are called inland 
instruments ; those not falling within this definition 
are foreign instruments. Besides these, some other 
instruments, passing from hand to hand by delivery, 
have by the system of trade acquired a quasi- 
negotiable character. 

We have already seen that the maximum rate of Bank Rate, 
interest in each je^r is very high in India — some- 
times rising to 11 or 12 per cent. This high rate, 
however, prevails^ only for a short period, namely, 
the winter months, when the exporters need money 
for purchasing agricultural products. It has often 
been suggested that the State can and should help 
in reducing the rate of discount on such occasions. 

It usually happens that^ at the time of the greatest 
stringency of the money market, the coffers of the 
Government are full. If they ’could lend consider- 
able sums but of the stocks of rupees in the Paper 
Currency Eeserve and. the Cash Balances, an appre- 
ciable relief would be given io the money nmrket. 
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CONSUMPTION 

Consumption is the aim and object of production. 
We cannot think of the production of wealth 
without having in mind tlie end for which it is 
produced. The connection between production and 
consumption is thus seen to be very intimate. This 
intimate relation is also perceived in another way. 
Production is made possible only by consumption, 
on which, therefore, the quality and quantity of pro- 
duction must necessarily depend to a large extent. 

Consumption of commodities is determined by 
the standard of life which a particular person fixes 
for himself at any given period ef time, or rather 
which is fixed for him by his circumstances. This 
standard of life not only differs among individuals, 
but from class to class, and according to differences 
of occupation. In countries like England and the 
United States, these differences are very great ; but 
so far as the elementary facts are concerned, the 
standard is very much the same for all classes. In 
India, on the other hand, considerable differences 
are found in regard to even the most elementary 
facts of life. 
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The standard of life, again, ciiffers not only in 
degree, but in kind. The consumption of some 
commodities, for instance, may give physical comfort, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. It 
would be a*narrow view of Economics to confine the 
standard within the limits of physical needs. From 
our standpoint, it would be more desirable^ to take 
the term to include higher ends. We will follow 
Mr. Marshall, who says : “ Let us take the term the 
Standard of Life to mean the Standard of Activities 
and Wants. Thus an increase in the Standard of 
Life implies an increase of intelligence, energy and 
self-respect ; leading to more care and judgment in 
expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink 
that gratify the appetite, but efiect no strength, and 
of ways of living that are unwholesome physically 
and morally.” 

According to this view, then, the most expensive 
standard is not nece|sarily the highest, and India 
will not be any the i)etter or happier for getting 
a larger amount of what many people wrongly 
term ‘ refinement.’ To judge whether a standard 
is high or low, we have to enquire whether or 
not it conduces to the welfare, moral and* material, 
of the persons who have adopted it. The best con- 
sumption of wealth is tljat which results in the 
greatest benefits to individuals and to society. It 
is often said that the customs, the social institutions, 
and the religious and moral ideas of the people of 
India favour a standard of living which is com- 
paratively low. This is true ifi a sense ; but' it is 
not in itself a thing to be regretted. We must, 
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however, dietingut'sh betweei^ the standard of life 
which is the aim of the religious teachings and 
moral precepts, and that which results from 
economic circumstances beyond the control of these 
teachings and precepts. 

In recent years, many artificial wants have made 
themsehes felt in India. It is often held that an 
increase of wants leads to an increase of activity. 
This, however, is true only of the first stages of 
civilisation. After a certain point, a multiplication 
of artificial wants is not conducive to the leading 
of a good life. Economics is based, it is true, on 
the satisfaction of wants, but that does not imply 
that man should go on creating wants so that he 
may have tlie pleasure of satisfying them. Certain 
wants present themselves to man, and they must 
be satisfied ; but ever-increasing wants and ever- 
increasing effort to satisfy such wants do not 
conduce to the well-being society. The real 
test of civilisation is not the'^rowth of wants, but 
the growth of healthy activities. ^ 

Economists divide articles of consumption into 
necessaries and luxuries. Necessaries, again, are 
subdivided into necessaries for existence and those 
for efficiency. There, are, besides, certain articles 
which have come to be* regarded as conventional 
necessaries. Although there are no means by which 
each of these classes can be rigidly marked off from the 
others, yet this classification is useful and convenient. 
It must be remembered, however, that articles which 
are necefesaries* to sotne may be luxuries to others. 

Reliable statistics of Indian consumption are not 
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available, rte averege consumption p^r head of 
the taxable commodities may be ascertained by 
dividing the total of such commodities by the 
number of the population. But as these com-^ 
modities are not the most important, they do not 
throw much light on the economic condition of 
the people. Besides, a computation of "the per 
capita consumption, however useful for comparison 
with other countries, would not give us any know- 
ledge of the condition of the different sections of 
society. It is very much to be desired that a 
thorough study of consumption in typical towns and 
villages will be undertaken by some enthusiastic 
persons on the lines of work of Charles Booth, 

Seebohm Kowntree, and others. 

In order that we may make progress towards a The fir#t ^ 
higher life, the physical needs — the primary wants, 
as they are called — must be satisfied first. The 
primary wants are* those of food, clothing, and Food, 
shelter. We have already seen that ^the average 
income in India is *very small ; consequently, a large 
majority of the people are hardly supplied with the 
barest necessaries. As Sir William Hunter observed views of 
many years back, more than one-sixth of' the people offidS^ 
go through life on insufficieni) food. Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, lately Finatice Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, said : “ A large^ proportion of the 
people are poor, an appreciable proportion very 
poor.” As a matter of fact, a considerable pro- 
portion of the pqople are below what is known as 
the “ primary poverty ” line, and large nfimtjers of 
persons hardly get one full meal a day. It is 
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doubtful if all pGiPSons belonging to* the “ middle 
class ” get a sullicient quantity of nutritious diet. 

Clothing is an item of less importance in India 
than in Europe and America. In summer, a very 
small amount of clothing suffices ; but*^ in winter, 
warm clothing of course beconaes essential, especially 
in Northern India, where the winter is severe. 
But the poor jieople can rarely afford to supply 
themselves with warm clothing, and deaths from 
cold are often reported. The middle-class people 
perhaps spend more on their dress than they 
ought to; but in order to find money for their 
dress they have to curtail their expenditure in 
other and more useful directions. The richer 
classes can afford to indulge in a little luxury 
in the matter of dress; but they represent only 
a microscopic minority of the total population. 

As for house-room, the great bulk of the people 
live in mud huts with thatchedf.roofs ; and not even 
all memberd' of the middle class succeed in finding 
accommodation which would be^ considered decent 
in Europe and America. 

The primary wants are necessaries for existence. 
An insufficient supply of these may just enable a 
person to keep body and^soul together, but cannot but 
be detrimental to his physical and moral welfare. 
The effect of inadeijuate consumption on production 
is immense. Ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-lodged, the mass of 
the people of India lead a dull and dreary existence. 
The want of proper sustenance impairs the vigour and 
vitality of the people,^ who fall easy victims to the 
attacks of various kinds of disease. Having no reserve 
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to fall back upon in difficult times^ they suffer untold 
misery whenever there is a slight distnrl)ing cause, 
such as a drought or a failure of the crops. The 
children of weak and unhealthy parents l)ecome 
weaklings, knd, being themselves ill-fed and ill- 
bred, swell the numbers of the worthless members 
of society. Thus the physical deterioration of 
the people goes on increasing from generation to 
generation ; and with the progress of physical de- 
generation, their moral stamina also tends to grow 
less and less strong. Consequently, the efficiency 
of labour as a factor in production has a pro- 
gressively rapid tendency to diminish. 

The stinting of necessaries is always economically 
wasteful ; and there can be little doubt that 
production in India can be greatly increased by 
increasing the consumption of the people. When, 
however, we advocate an increase in consumption, 
we mean increased coigsumption of those goods which 
conduce to the health and vigour of the people. 
In food, nutrition should be the main purpose, and 
the desire to prefer pleasant to wholesome food 
should be discouraged. Indulgence in drink and 
narcotics means not only the waste of mcffiey spent 
on them, but an injury to^body and mind. In 
matters of dress, furnitivre and dwellings, health, 
happiness, and morality— not luxury— should be the 
objects of attainment. Economically speaking, 
luxury is unproductive, and the demand for 
luxuries misdirects capital and labour, and leads 
to waste. In the ’words of a \^flell-known eeonbmist, 
the consumption of luxuries, far from augmenting 
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our capacity, mak^s us “ at once less wealthy, less 
healthy, and less wise.” ' 

So much about the physical necessaries. But there 
are necessaries of a higher kind which are of as much 
importance as those we have been discussing, and tlie 
failure to provide for which «is the main cause of 
the present backward condition of the country. 
These needs are for education, sanitation, leisure, 
and recreation. The economic value of education is 
too well known to be disputed. By increasing the 
intelligence of the labourer, education adds greatly to 
his productive efficiency. Sanitation is a question of 
vital importance in a country like India. Adequate 
rest after work is necessary in order to prepare the 
mind and body for further work. Becreation claims 
the attention of the economist as it may have the 
greatest influence on happiness and morality. As a 
celebrated economist has said, “ A people may be 
dulled because of too little, enervated because of too 
much, degraded because of ill-chosen amusement.”^ 

In order to provide for the satisfaction of all 
these needs, a considerable amount of income is 
required. The present income of the bulk of the 
people, as ‘is evident, is insufficient for an adequate 
supply of even the first necessaries of life. When an 
increase commences, the first few doses will, there- 
fore, go to make up the deficiency on the score of 
the primary wants, and the later doses will be 
devoted to the satisfaction of the higher needs. 

^ Sidney Webb, in his Preface to R. Jones’s Nature and First 
Principle 0/ Taxation, ’ 

* Pevas, Groundwork of Economics, 



CHAPTER XII 
PUBLIC FINANCE 
1. REVENUE 

The revenue of the Government of India is derived 
from various sources. Several methods may be 
adopted in classifying these sources. The most ciasBification 
natural method would be to divide the State income 
into four parts ; (i) the income derived from the 
possession of State property, e.g., forests, (ii) the 
profits of commercial undertakings, e.g., the post 
office, (hi) incidental gains from administrative de- 
partments, e.g., the law-courts, and (iv) taxation. 

Another and sampler method would be to put the 
first of these three items in one class, and to 
divide the revenue into two parts, non-tax-revenue Tax-revenue 
and tax-revenue. No classification can be wholly revenue, 
logical; and it does nqt matter which one we 
adopt, provided it does not lead to a confusion of 
ideas. 

Unlike the tax-systems of some other countries, Revenue the 
the only object of* the Indian jystem is tho produc- of 
fion of revenue, No attempt is here made tq 
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remove or^ modify through /ts system of public 
finance any inequalities that may exist in the 
distribution of wealth among the different classes 
of society. 

The Government of India, in framing their 
budget, do not professedly accrept any of the current 
theories ‘c>f the apportionment of taxation though 
it may be said that in fact they follow in general 
the ‘ qualified proportional principle,’ and the ‘pro- 
gressive’ principle^ only in special cases, as we 
shall see presently. 

^ A ‘tax’ 18 defined by Professor Bastable as “a compulsory 
contribution of the wealth of a person or body of persons for the 
service of the public powers.” Compare this definition of a tax 
with that given by Kalidasa, the great Sanskrit poet, who says, 
“ The State takes taxes from the people only to give it back a 
thousand -fold.” 

2 Although evor}^ student of Economics is supposed to be 
familiar with the difi'ercnt alternative principles of taxation that 
have been suggested by thinkers, yet U will not perhaps be out 
of place to say a few words about them here. The first and the 
simplest principle is that the amount of service rendered by the 
State should be the standard by w^hich to regulate taxation. 
The principal objection to this theory is that it is not possible 
to distribute the advantages among individuals, and to charge 
in proportion. The second principle is that of equality of 
taxation All arc equally benefited by the State ; why should 
not all pay equally for these advi|jitages ? This method of equal 
contributions per head would be impossible politically, besides 
being extremely unjust , Thirdly, we come to the widely-accepted 
doctrine which takes ‘faculty’ or ‘ability’ as the measure for 
taxation. ‘ Ability,’ however, is a vague term, and a measure of 
‘ ability ’ is wanted. This measure may be property, or gross 
income, ,pr pet income. A sbght variant of '..he ‘ faculty ’ theory is 
the ‘ sacrifice ’ theory. ‘ Ability ’ is objective, ‘ sacrifice ’ is sub- 
jective. Either of these theories may lead us to two forms of 
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It is evident that yie tax-systom of t{ie Govern- 
ment of India is not unitary — that is to say, it does 
not consist of a single tax (on real property, land 
rent, capital, income, or any other substance). It 
rather inclines to the opposite extreme, viz., the 
multiple tax-system.^ The taxes are collected from 
a very large variety of sources. 

distribution : (1) proportional taxation, in which income is taken 
as the standard, and the amount of public burdens regulated 
by it ; and (2) progressive or graduated taxation, which places 
a heavier rate of charge on large than on small incomes, since 
the ability of the tax-payer is supposed to increase in a more 
rapid ratio than the increase of his income. The chief merit of 
the proportional system is its simplicity. It was the accepted 
doctrine of classical political economy, but progressive taxation 
is nowadays becoming more popular. The chief objections 
urged against the latter system are its arbitrary nature, the 
danger of its evasion, the probability of its harmful effect on the 
accumulation of wealth, and the relative unproductiveness of 
the progressive tax. On the other hand, it is held that pro- 
gressive taxation is more equitable than proportional taxatiop. 
The opinions of the great economists are almost equally divided 
in this matter. An extreme form of the ‘ progressive principle ’ 
would be to substitute ‘ least sacrifice ’ for equal sacrifice, which 
would approximate to sooialistio equality. There may be several 
modifications of the proportional principle, and one of these would 
be the ‘degressive’ taxation, a system in which a uniform rate of 
tax is levied beyond a prescribed limit {vide Bastable, Public 
Finance, and Seligman, Progressive 'laxation), 

^ The merits of the ‘ single-tax ’ system are that the method 
is simple, the cost of collection is small, and the incidence on the 
several individuals and classes is precisely known. Among the 
many defects of the system may be pointed the following ; — Its 
pressure may be extremely heavy at a particular point ; it may 
be easily evaded ; there is no possible rpom for correotipn, Jn case 
there be any error or miscalculation ; it may really prove very 
complex and troublesome ; there is the risk of exciting discontent 
l.B. o 


The tax-system 
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Both direct The tax-systep consists ^of both ‘ direct ’ and 
‘ indirect ’ taxes. The land revenue, the provincial 
rates, and the assessed taxes are direct. The 
customs and excise duties are ‘indirect.’ Tlie 
opium revenue partakes more of the ‘character of 
profits from commercial transactions tlian of a tax. 
It must^ be remembered in this connection that a 
hard-tand-fast line of division cannot be drawn 
between ‘ direct ’ and ‘ indirect ’ taxes.^ There are 

by raising the required sum in a single payment. The chief 
advantages of multiple taxation are that it bears lightly on an 
infinite number of points, heavily on none, and has a tendency to 
bring about equality in the burden falling on the people. But 
the system is open to the objections that its incidence is not 
easily ascertained, and that it is prejudicial to the development 
of industry, irksome and inconvenient to the payers, and very 
costly in collection. The system which finds most favour in 
modem countries is ‘ plural taxation,’ which combines, to some 
extent, the merits of the two opposed systems. 

^ A tax is said to be ‘ direct ’ when<^the burden of the tax falls 
on the persoA who pays it ; it is said to be ‘ indirect ’ when the 
burden falls on some person other than the person who pays it in 
the first instance. The great recommdiidaticn of ‘ direct’ taxa- 
tion is its educative influence on the minds of the people. Each 
citizen knows exactly how much he contributes to the income of 
the State. ’ If at any time the Government becomes tyrannical 
or unmindful of the interests of the people, he can refuse to pay 
taxes, and when an undue *ourden is put on him, he may resist. 
Besides, there is the greater facility and lower cost of collection. 
The drawbacks are:^ (1) the disagreeable nature of a direct 
demand and the discontent to which an increase of taxation is 
likely to give rise to; (2) the difficulty of assessment; (3) the 
diflBoulty of obtaining a due proportion from the poorer members 
of society ; and (4) its copiparativo inclaqpcity. The advantages 
of ‘indirect’ taxes are that (1) they are not often felt by the 
payer, and therefore cause him less annoyance ; (2) they 8upi)ly 
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some taxes which staled on the borderla^id between 
the two classes — for instance, the registration fees 
and the stamp duties. 

Before we pass on to a somewhat detailed account* 
of the variotis sources of revenue, it would be desir- 
able to state here tlie generally-accepted chief 
attributes of a sound system of taxation, ’so that Attributes of 
we may be able to judge how far they are ac(?epted 
by the Indian Government in their financial 
system. They are as follows: (1) The revenue- 
system must be adequate to the just needs of a 
progressive state ; (2) taxation should be produc- 
tive, for otherwise its very object would be defeated ; 

(3) the State should take as little as possible from < 
the people, consistently with the maintenance of its 
efficiency j ^ in other words, the total disutility 
should be at a minimum ; (4) taxation should be 
inexpensive in collection ; (5) taxation should not 
check men s desire t» save, and should retard as 

V 

a facility for taxing the emaller contributors ; (3) they are pro- 
ductive and, in tidies df prosperity, that is, they are elastic 
without undue pressure ; and (4) they are collected at a time 
convenient to the payer. The disadvantages are the facilities 
which they offer for smuggling, the probability of a slirinkage in 
bad years, the possibility of their falling on the poor more 
heavily than on the rich, the greatei^ expense of collection, and 
their possible harmful effect in disturbing the course of industry. 

The proper system of taxation seems to bejihat in which there is 
a judicious combination of ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ taxes. 

^ This was the old theory, when taxation was regarded as a 
necessary evil. Some of the modem economists, e.g. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, incline towards flie opposite viet^, holding that»the» State 
should take as much from individuals as possible, in order to confer 
a maximum of benefit on society as a whole. 
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little as (possible the growth of wealth ; (6) it 
should be justly distributed, so that the burden 
may be equal on all citizens, or, in other words, the 
marginal disutility for each tax-payer should be at 
a minimum ; (V) it should be certain ; ‘(8) it should 
be elastic; (9) the objects *Laxed and the periods 
of payment should be such as suit the convenience 
of the people, and to cause as little vexation and 
opposition as possible ; and (10) the tax-system should 
be adjusted as far as possible to the habits and 
ideas of the people.' 

The chief heads of Indian revenue are generally 
given as follows : land revenue, opium, salt, stamps, 
excise, provincial rates, customs, assessed taxes, 
forest, registration, tributes from Native States, 
interest, post office, telegraph, mint, receipts by 
civil departments, miscellaneous receipts, railways, 
irrigation, other public works, and receipts by the 
military department. It is** clear that the first 
eleven of these heads fall either wholly or partly 
into the class of tax-revenue, and tj^e rest into that 
of non-tax-revenue. 

The land revenue is, and has always been, the 
mainstay of Indian finance. The Government base 
their claim to the land revenue on “ the ancient 
right of the State to a share of the produce of the 

^ A corollary that Cs often deduced from these maxima is that 
the first necessaries of life should not be taxed. Some economists 
would also add to the list another attribute, viz. that no tax 
should be levied, the character and extent of which offer, as 
human rfature is generally constituted, ‘a greater inducement to 
the tax-payer to evade than to pay {vide D. A. Wells, Prin- 
ciples of Taxation). 
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soil” Successive Governments in India in the 
past have at all times raised the greater part of 
their income from the land. This particular tax 
possesses, therefore, the merits of productivity and of ' 
being in harmony with the traditions of the people. 

The annual income from this source is about 31‘5 
crores of rupees^ (£21 1 millions), or 26 per*cent. of 
the total gross revenue oMndia and about two-fifths 
of the total net revenue. The collection of land 
revenue has increased during the last quarter of a 
century by about 10 crores. 

The question whether the land revenue is a ‘ tax ’ 
or a ‘ rent ' is more an academic than a practical 
one. The official view seems to he to regard it as 
rent rather than as a tax. But Mr. Baden-Powell 
holds the opposite view. “ The land revenue 
cannot,” says he, “ be regarded as a rent, not even in 

^ The figures given in this and the following pages arc those 
of the Revised Estimates, 1#13-14. A few words aboyt the method 
of presenting the Annual Estimates may be useful here. In the 
beginning of March in every year the Finance Men^ber presents 
before the Imperia*! Legislative Council a statement regarding 
the estimated Income and Expenditure of the next year (com- 
mencing on the 1st of April). These Budget proposy,l9 are then 
discussed and examined in detail during the next two weeks 
The Budget in its final form is generally presented in the third 
week of March, the closing debaie taking place in the last week. 
On the occasion of the closing debate, Members only express 
their views, and no votes are taken. At the time of the presenta- 
tion of the Budget Estimates for the ensuing year, the Finance 
Member also presents the Revised Estimates for the year about 
to close, together with the Accounts of the preceding year. The 
Chamberlain Corninissiim have recomntended that th# fi-ijancial 
year should commence on the Ist of January, or better still, on 
the Ist of November, 
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the Eyot\^ri lands.” He goes on to assert, “1 
should be inclined to regard the charge as in the 
nature of a tax on agricultural incomes.” ^ 
ipium.v The production of opium is a Government 
monopoly in British India. Poppy cultivation is 
permitted only in parts of Behar and the United 
Provinces, and is under the control of the Govern- 
ment.^ Opium grown in the Semi-independent 
States, known as ‘ Malwa ’ opium, is permitted to 
enter British territory only on payment of a heavy 
duty (Es. 600 per chest for export and Es. 700 per 
chest for consumption). By agreement with the 
Chinese Government, the Government of India have 
10 lessen the area of cultivation every year. The 
revenue from opium, which was at one time a very 
important item in the financial resources of the 
Government, has now dwindled down to a little over 
2 crores. In a few years, this source of revenue 
will almost, entirely cease to ekist. 

Salt. The salt revenue is raised by a duty of E. 1 per 
maund on* all salt imported intoor ijpanufactured in 
India.^ The successive reductions in the duty in 

^ B. H. Blden -Powell, Land Sy sterna of British India. 

®The cultivator has to get a license, and is required to deliver 
the whole of his outturn of the prude opium to the Government 
at the fixed price of Rs. 6 per seer. The excise opium, that is, 
the small quantity required for consumption in India, is made 
over to the Excise Department, and Rs. 8J per seer is credited to 
opium revenue. The rest, known as provision opium, is sold by 
auction, and is intended for export, mainly to China. 

®Th« prtiduotion of salt is not a Government monopoly, but 
private manufacture is prohibited owing to the difficulty of 
preventing an evasion of the tax. 
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1903, 1905, and -1907 have resulted ^ a slight 
diminution of the revenue, but the consumption has 
increased a good deal. The salt revenue amounts 
annually to a little less than 5 crores of rupees. 

The staihp revenue is derived from two classes stamps, 
of stamps, judicial or court-fee stamps and non- 
judicial stamps (used in commercial trarfsactions). 

The amount of revenue realised from this source is 
nearly crores. The burden of this tax falls on 
litigants and the commercial classes. 

The excise ^ revenue is derived from licenses, Excise, 
distillery fees, and duties on the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, together with the duty on opium 
consumed in India. The Government obtain 
handsome revenue from this source of over 13 
crores, but their excise policy is condemned by 
temperance reformers on the ground that it tends 
to encourage harmful consumption. The official 
defence is that thetduty serves as a check on the 
consumption of intoxicants. 

The provincial ^ates consist of cesses ^)n land for Provincial 
roads, schools, etc., for canals and railways, and for 
village service and patwaries, besides minor rates. 

Some of these rates were abolished in 1912, and the 

1 “ ‘ Excise ’ is a duty on hojne ^oods either in the process of 
their manufacture or before their sale to the home consumers ” 

{The Encyclopaedia Britannica). , 

The term ‘ customs ’ was anciently used in an extensive 
sense for customary payments or dues of many kinds, whether 
regal, or episcopal, or ecclesiastical, until in course of time it 
was restricted to the duties payable ti) the king, eitl^r i^on the 
exportation or importation, or carriage coastwise, of certain 
articles of commerce {vide W. M. J. Williams, King'i Revenue). 
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^*^***’ otmtoma duties are Jevied solely for fiscal 

^purposes, and are not protective or preferential in 
their nature. They are not intended to -benefit one 
class or industry at the expense of another. The 
customs iariff consists of a long list of articles. 

Import Duties. Speciak import duties at different rates are levied 
on arms, ammunition, military stores, liquors, opium 
and its alkaloids, petroleum,^ salt, salted fish, 
tobacco, and silver. General import duties, at the 
rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem, are levied on a 
large number of commodities, of which a revised 
list of tariff valuations is usually published every 
December. 

There is a general import duty ad valorem^ of 3| 
per cent; on manufactured cotton goods, of per 
cent, ad valorem on vinegar and copperas, of 1 per 
cent, ad valorem on iron and, steel, and a duty 
varying frorfi to 5 per cent, on chemicals, drugs, 
etc. The free list consists of railway materials. 


^“This duty,” says Sir John Strachey, “has the merit 
of directly affecting no British industry” (Strachey, Iridia, 

p. 182). ♦ 

“It is necessary to understand the distinction between specific 
and ad valortTn duties. A (Juty is specific when it is levied so 
much per unit of a particular commodity ; it is oc? valorem when 
the tax is a certain percentage of the estimated value of the 
commodity. The chief defect of the specific duty is that it 
makes no distinction between superior and inferior kinds of 
goods, and thus prejudicially affects the poor consumers. Its 
great merit lies in the ecoi^omy of its collection, and in the fact 
that it 'does not subject the importer to inconvenience and 
uncertainty as to the amount of duty. 
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machinery, gold bullion and coip, aninjals, certain 
articles of food and drink, raw wool, raw cotton, 
cotton twist and yarn, books, ships, manures; coal, 
and various other articles. Special countervailing 
duties are ievied on bounty-fed sugar imported from 
the Argentine Eepublic and Denmark. 

An export duty of 3 annas per maund i» imposed Exfort duties, 
on rice. A customs duty of { pie per pound is 
levied on all tea exported out of India, but the 
proceeds are paid to a Tea Cess Committee for 
the encouragement of Indian tea. These duties are, 
to some extent, in accordance with the principle that 
the levy of export duties is justified on those com- 
modities only in which the exporting country has 
practically a monopoly of production. On the same 
ground an export duty on jute may be suggested.^ 

An excise duty of 3| per cent, ad valorem is Excise duty on 
imposed on the products of Indian cotton mills. 

This duty has the effect of neutralising the protec- 
tive tendency of the 3J per cent, duty levied on 
imported cotton goods. It is said that tlje duty was 
first levied at the bidding of Lancashire, and the tax 
is very unpopular with the cotton manufacturers. 

The customs tariff of India yields Annually a Character 
revenue of slightly less than 11 crores of rupees, duties!^*^^ 
Cotton piece-goods are cnuc^li the most important 
source of revenue in the tariff. Customs revenue 
is generally elastic, and tends to expand with the 
expansion of trade and industry. Of the commodity 

^ Since 1912, an exp»rt duty on raw jute and jute n^anufactures 
has been introduced for the benefit of the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust. 
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taxes, the s^lt and* petroleum duties fall on almost 
the entire community, the cotton tax is paid by a 
large proportion of the population, the sugar duty 
<^ects the middle class, and the rest fall on smaller 
sections or groups. The duty on imported liquors 
produces the desirable effect ol^ discouraging, though 
in a slight degree, the consumption of alcohol. 

The^rogressive or graduated principle is adopted 
in the assessment of the income-tax. All incomes 
of less than Es. 1000 a year are exempted from 
taxation,^ Incomes from salaries and pensions or 
from interest on securities, if amounting to Ks. 2000 
per annum, pay 5 pies in the rupee; incomes less 
^han Es. 2000 pay 4 pies ; companies pay 5 pies in 
the rupee on their net profits ; incomes under 
Es. 2000 derived from other sources pay according 
to a graded scale from Es, 20 on an income of Es. 1000 
to Es. 42 on Es. 1999, and 5 pies in the rupee on 
incomes of Es. 2000 and upwards. The income-tax 
is not levied' on incomes from land or agriculture. 

The rev^^nue derived from tjie j,ncome-tax is 
about 2 1 crores of rupees. The fact that the yield 
of the income-tax is so small shows that the com- 
paratively 'well-to-do classes — who alone pay the 
tax — represent only a v^ery small proportion of the 
entire community. This tsfx serves as a measure of 
the economic condition of a people, for the revenue 
tends to increase with the general progress of society. 
In India, however, the expansion of revenue due to 
this source is not rapid at the present moment. 

^In the United Kingdom all incomea below £160 a year are 
exempt. * 
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Kegistration revenue is derived fron^ documents, Registration, 
which are divided into (a) those of which registration 
is compulsory or necessary for the validity of the 
Act, and (h) those of which registration is optionaj, 

Practical!}^ all deeds transferring immovable pro- 
perty have to be registered. The amount of revenue 
is about 75 lakhs of rupees. Ad valorem fees are 
charged for registration. f 

Forest revenue is raised by royalties on, or by Forests, 
the sale of, timber or other produce and by the 
issue at specified fees of permits to graze cattle, 
or to extract for sale timber, firewood, charcoal, 
bamboos, canes, and minor forest produce. The 
gross revenue derived from forests is a little over 
crores of rupees. The immense importance to 
the country of the preservation of forests has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter. 

Of the income derived from sources other than Re^^enue 
taxation, that frojji railways forms by far the [jJigatfonyS 
largest proportion. The annual net railway receipts sources, 
amount to nearlj^ 26 crores.^ Irrigatjpn yields a 
gross revenue of about crores. Tlie Law Courts, 
and sometimes the Post Office and the Telegraph 
Department, also yield net profits to i!he Govern- 
ment. The Government of India also receive about 
94 lakhs as tribute from the Feudatory States. 

The total Gross Eevenue now amounts to Total revenge, 
about 126 crores, and the Net Eevenue to about 

^ Deducting from this the interest and miscellaneous charges, 
amounting to about* 20 crores, a n%t profit of abqpt 6 crores is 
left to Government. From irrigation, the Government usually 
derives a net profit of nearly 1 J crores a year. 
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75 crores.^ ^The revenue has more than doubled 
itself during the last fifty years. 

Now, the question which suggests itself is, How 
far does this expansion of revenue furnish evidence 
of increasing prosperity ? This question i^s answered 
difierently by different individuals and parties. 
The otficials would say that general prosperity has 
undoubljedly increased ; some Indian patriots would, 
on the contrary, suggest that the increase of revenue 
lias been due to the rapacity of the Government. 

According to official calculations,^ the incidence 
of taxes per head of the population is K.2 lT3as. 
(3s 7 •3d.) per year. If land revenue be excluded, 

^ In the figures relating to Gross Revenue and Expenditure, 
all receipts are included in the total of revenue and all outlay 
in the total., of expenditure, with the one exception that the 
working expenses of railways are treated not as expenditure 
but as a deduction from revenue. In Net Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, the interest charges as well as the working expenses of 
railways, the interest charges and working expenses of irrigation 
works, the cost of the cultivation and manufacture of opium, 
and the charge?, against other revenue-earping departments are 
treated as deductions from revenue, and the receipts of spending 
depaitments are treated as deductions from expenditure. 

* The figures .are taken from The Statistical Abstract for British 
India, issued in 1913. It is not known by what process of cal- 
culation these figures have been obtained. Our own calculations 
give us Rs.S 3 as., and if the lard-revenue be excluded, for 
which we don’t see any earthly reason, R.I 16 as. In this con- 
nection Lord Cromer, in ar article on “ Indian Progress and Taxa- 
tion ” contributed to the Quarterly lieview, said ; “It would be 
an error to suppose that the incipient industrialism of the past 
decade has resulted in any accretion of wealth so as to increase 
the tax-pa 3 dng power of the people.” By reason of the poverty 
of the Indian people, he says, it is the least potentially tax- 
paying community in the world. 
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tbo burden would be Rl 7’8a8^. (Is. :(r8d.). Tbe 
proportion of taxation to the average income is 
nearly 9 per cent.^ 

The total revenue of India exceeds one-half 
tbe amount of Imperial receipts in so wealthy a 
country as the United Kingdom. This seems to 
be rather excessive, but the officials defend their 
position by pointing out that the population of 
British India is nearly Jive times as large as that 
of the United Kingdom and that the Government 
of India undertakes many duties outside those that 
ordinarily fall on the State in England. The critics 
of the Government reply that though the population 
of British India is five times as large as that of the 
United Kingdom, yet the national income is pro- 
portionally much largeE'v in the latter country than in 
the former. The incidence of taxation is^shown by 

^ I have purposely omitted the discussion of the difficult and 
complex question of the#shifting of taxation. Most of the taxes 
are shifted, wholly or partly, by the person on wliom they fall to 
somebody else. There are two kinds of taxes, however, which 
remain where th-"^ are'imposed. These are taxes c*i economic rent 
and pure profits, or, to use a term which includes both elements, 
economic surplus. A tax on surplus can never be shifted, 
because surplus is not a part of the cost of produci-ion, but is the 
result of the process of production. In India, there is no economic 
rent, and, therefore, a tax on ren^^ may affect the prices of agri- 
cultural produce and may tl«u8 be shifted. The stamp duties 
on inheritance, gifts, etc,, cannot be shifted. All other taxes 
tend to be shifted, until they fall ulViniately on the surplus. 
Customs duties, for instance, are almost always shifted, though 
not necessarily to the full extent. In actual life, there is so 
much of economic friction that it is seldom possible to accurately 
measure the incidence of any tax on the classes qr individuals 
of a community (vide Seligman, Incidence and Shifting of 
Taxation). 
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comparison with the people’s earnings, and judged 
by this standard, the incidence is higher in India 
than in England. Even if the rate were the same, 
,the pressure would be more keenly felt by the people 
of India with their lower average income than by the 
richer people of England. As, for the second point, 
they arguf that it is true that the Indian Government 
])erform such duties as the control of railways, etc., 
but these are not onerous duties ; they yield the 
State net profits, or in other words, they are concerns 
beneficial to the Government. The Government of 
India do not, they say, undertake any of the 
large schemes of social reform, such as Old Age 
Pensions, Compulsory Insurance, etc., which are 
undertaken by the Government of the United 
Kingdom ; neither does their expenditure bear any 
comparisCii with the amounts spent by the civilised 
governments in Europe and America on education, 
sanitation, science, art, and othej; similar matters. 

2. EXPENDITURE 

^ ' r 

In Public Expenditure the basic principle should 
be the public advantage. It should be so appor- 
tioned between the different heads that the public 
may derive the maximum utility from each. 

Gross and net The gross annual expenditure amounts nearly to 
expenditure. crores, the net expenditure to about 74 crores.^ 
In the Financial Statement tlie Financial Member 
usually budgets for a balance of a few crores. 

^ In the Budget for 191546 the gross rewnue is estimated at 
121 croii)8 and the gross expenditure at about 127 crores, 
leaving a deficit of 6 crores. 
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The chief heads of expenditure are: (1) Debt ciAef heads. 
Services, (2) Military Services, (3) '^Chargeo in 
respect of collection of revenue, (4) Salaries and 
Expenses of Civil Departments, and (5) Famine, 

Belief andjnsurance, (6) Public Works Expenditure, 
and (7) Miscellaneous Civil Charges. 

The debt services include interest (i) otj the ordi- r\^bt services, 
nary debt, (ii) on railway debt, (iii) on ir^jigation 
debt, and (iv) on other obligations. The totrl net 
expenditure under this head is a little over 1 ^ crores 
of rupees. 

The amount of debt on the 31st March, 1913, was National Debt 
about 412 crores (£274 J millions^ Of the outstand- 
ing debt nearly 270 crores (£179 millions) were held in 
England, and 142’8 crores (£95*2 millions) in Indi^. 

The classification of the debt outstanding on the 
31st March, 1913, was as follows: 

(a) Permanent debt : 

(i) Public Works i 

Debt for railways, - - £2lf,832,819 

Debt for imgation work, - 37^52,030 

For initial expenditure on 

the new capital at Delhi, 119,886 

I 

Total (Public Works debt), - £249,504,735 

(ii) Ordinary debt, - ^ *- - 24,898,777 

Total permanent debt, - ^-£274,403,512 

(h) Temporary debt, - - - Nil. 

^ Mr. G. K. Gokhale once said : “ Against this {public debt) the 
Government of Indi^ have their railways and irrigation works, 
their loans and advances to local bodies, native states, 3nd culti- 
vators, and their cash balances.” • 
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The National Debt is, again, divided into Funded 
and Unfunded. The Funded Debt consists of the 
Sterling and Rupee Loans, and the Unfunded of 
•pavings Bank Deposits and Deposits of Service 
Funds. 

The National Debt of Indi? appears to be rather 
large for' a poor country like India; but four-fifths 
of it Ian hardly be regarded as a burden, as the 
State derives income from the undertakings financed 
by such loans. On the question whether the State 
should undertake industrial operations or not, 
opinion, of course, is divided. But there is one 
advantage when the money required for such 
undertakings is borrowed by the Government, viz., 
that the State can get loans at cheaper rates of 
interest.^ 

As fdi' the amount of debt, 107 crores was in- 
herited by the Indian Government from the East 
India Company ; and it is sometimes argued that 
the debt incurred by a commercial body should not 
have been , fastened on the people of India. That 
amount has grown by successive additions up to the 
present figure.^ The interest charges have also 

^ The bulk of the public debt is atrBi per cent. Mr. Gokhale, in 
his speech in the Viceregal Council, February, 1911, compared this 
rate of interest with the rates paici by some other countries, and 
tried to prove that the credit of India was excellent. “ Japan,” 
said he, “ borrows at from 4 to 7 per cent. ; Russia borrows at 
about 5 per cent. ; Turkey borrows at 5 per cent, and over ; 
China borrows at between 4 and 7 per cent. , 4 per cent, in a few 
cases, 6 and 7 per cent, being the usual rate.” 

2 Between 1909 and 1913, there was an increase of 27 crores 
to the PubRc Debt. 
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grown. So far, however, from imposing any addi- 
tional burden on the taxpayer, this increase has 
had exactly the opposite effect; the reason lying in the 
growing proportion to the total debt of that pan)* 
which represents profitable investment in railways 
and irrigation works.*’ "The iinremunerative debt,” 
said Sir G. Ileetwood Wilson,^ "has shrunk in the 
last twenty years from being nearly one-half to 
being just over one-seventh of the total volume of 
our outstanding loans.” ^ The amount of debt is 
very often spoken of as huge, but Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
would not shrink from adding to it, provided such 
addition was for a purpose which would directly 
contribute to the welfare of the people. 

The principles which should guide the Govern- Loans or 
ment in providing for any expenditure by pjeans of ’ 

loans may be laid down as follows : {a) the Govern- 
ment should meet all ordinary expenditure out of the 
ordinary revenues ; {^) they should not place the 
burden on posterity for any improvements which 
tend to benefif the present generation (c) when 
any measure is undertaken of which the benefit is 
likely to accrue to future generations, it would not 
be improper to finance such a measure out of a loan ; 
and {d) in case of a heavy apd unexpected outlay, 
which cannot be met out of the ordinary revenues, 
and which would place an excessive burden on 
the people if it were met by enhanced taxation, it 

^ Vide Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson’s Budget speech, 1907. 

^The oritios of the Government would reply that innsinpoh as 
the productive public works are likely to deteriorate in \ alue in 
the course of time, this is an over-estimate. 

I.E. p 
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would be better to' have recourse to a loan. Under 
all circumstances, it would be advisable to keep the 
national debt down at as low a figure as possible. 

Under the head of Famine Belief and Insur- 
ance the Government set apart every year a 
sum of a croro and a half of rupees for the 
reduction of the National Debt. This sum was 
originally intended to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of such public works as would prevent the 
recurrence of famines, and to the avoidance or 
reduction of debt. Some of the Indian states- 
men think that this sum of crores of rupees 
can now be more profitably spent in undertaking 
measures of real public utility, such as agricultural 
education, the organisation of rural credit, and other 
measure.'’ connected with the material improve- 
ment of the peasantry, than in reducing the 
public debt; but the Government are unwilling to 
accept thi? suggestion. 

The net expenditure under the head of military 
services ^tmounts annually to aboyt 32 crores, or 
43 per cent, of the total net revenue.^ This has 
always been criticised by Indian patriots as an 
exceedingly heavy charge, but the Government seem 
to view it as necessasy. The question whether the 
country is or is not paying too high a price for the 
peace and security it enjoys is answered differently 
by different people. Critics of the Government 
think that the expenditure under this head can 
be cui;tailed a good deal wijdiout running any 

^ During the last five years, the Military Expenditure has 
increased by nearly 2 crores. 
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risk.^ It is the English portion of thfi army that 
accounts foi the greater part of the expenditure, and 
if a part of it could be replaced by Indian Boldiers^^ 
there would be an appreciable relief to the Publfc 
Exchequer* Of the total expenditure under this 
head, nearly 30 croreife is the army charge^ effective 
and non-effective, and about 2 crores are sp^nt on 
the navy, military works, and special defences. 

The charges of collection constitute the bulk of 
what is shown in the Accounts as the Direct 
Demands on the Ee venues. This is of course an 
absolutely necessary item of expenditure. It comes 
up to about 14 crores of rupees, or about 18 per 
cent, of the total net revenue. There seems to be 
much room for the practice of greater economy in 
this matter.^ 

The next head is that of Salaries and Expenses 
of Civil Departments. The expenditure under this 

• 

^ Sir George White, Commander-in-Chief of India, said on one 
occasion, “ We maintain that the Indian army ^oes supply a' 
great addition of Military power to England, that a part of the 
British is trained at the expense of India, and that the whole of 
the men passed into the reserve have been maintained out of the 
Indian revenues.” It is argued that if a part of the Indian 
forces be really intended to safeguard the interests of England 
in Asia outside India, England ouglit to bear the cost of main- 
tenance. India has fought the wars of England in the past both 
with her blood and her treasure, and she will do so in future, 
but she has the right to expect equitable treatment fiom England 
in return. 

*In the United Kingdom the charges of collection amount to 
only a little more tha^ two per oentT of the national revenue. 
But as the systems of keeping accounts are difl'er|!nt in the 
two countries, comparisons may not be quite fair. 


Collection of 
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head amouix^^s to about 27 crore^.^ During the last 
fifteen years, the civil expenditure has increased ■ 
more than 50 per cent. So far as this increase 
nepresents outlay on measures 'tending to the benefit 
of the community, nobody has any « reason to 
grumble. But, as a matter of fact, a very large 
part of the increase has been due to an unnecessary 
multiplication of offices and departments.^ During 


^ The main sub-heads are : 


ImporiaL Pn'viiu’lal 


(i) General Administration 

1-07 crores 

1 32 crores 

(ii) Law and Justice - 

31 „ 

5 75 „ 

(lii) Police - - - . 

•36 „ 

7 00 „ 

(iv) Ports and Pilotage 

— 

•30 „ 

(v) Education - 

•16 „ 

4 -66 „ 

(vi) Ecclesiastical 

•19 „ 

— 

(vii) Medical 

•21 „ 

1 82 „ 

(viii) Political 

1 35 „ 

•36 „ 

(ix) Scientific and Minor Depts. 

•57 „ 

•89 „ 


The expenditure in England under this head is about three- 
quarters of a'*crore. It will be seen from this analysis that the 
amount spent on Education (Imperial and Provincial) is only 
4| crores, aMi that on Sanitation 2 crores^ These two most 
important items thus represent less than 4 per cent, and per 
cent, respectively of the total expenditure. Even of this ex- 
penditure rirtich the greater part represents the salaries of the 
inspecting staflP, from which the community does not derive much 
advantage. * 

*“The tendency,” Mrote a high official some years ago, 
“especially of late yejy's, has been to overdo this superintending 
and checking system, and the almost invariable remedy for an 
alleged defect has been the creation of a new department, or the 
appointment of a special commissioner. It has always seemed 
to me that reforms shouid commence ai the bottom instead of 
the top, and that endeavours should be made to strengthen and 
improve ^e position of those who are called upon to do the 
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the years 1901-06, the Government India were 
under the demoralisipg influence of fat surpluses, - 
which enabled them to indulge in increasing the 
recurring expenditure. This soon afterwards became* 
a serious fnatter and compelled the Government, 
faced with deficits On account of the decrease of 
the opium revenue, and the creation of* tl^e new 
(now defunct) Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, to have recourse to fresh taxation. 

The extravagance of the Provincial Governments 
was also, in some degree, responsible for the straitened 
financial position of the Indian administration. In 
1910, the Finance Member made an earnest appeal 
to the Provincial Governments for economy. La 
February, 1911, Mr. G. K. Gokhale proposed a re- 
solution in the Imperial Legislative C]f,uncil for 
the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the 
growth of public expenditure, and although the 
resolution was rejec^d, the fact of increase was not 
seriously disputed. The Finance Member gave the 
Council the as^urawice that enquiries wotld be made 
by the heads of all departments, who would also in 
future practise as much economy as posable. The 
Secretary of State for India also strongly urged the 

necessity of curtailing all unnecessary expenditure. 

• 

actiml M ork at first hand.” For the reduction of public expendi- 
ture the following among other measuPes may be suggested : 
(1) reduction in the number of oflficers whose duties are of a 
supervising, as distinguished from an executive, character ; (2) 
abolition of Cloraraissionerships of Divisions ; (3) abolition of 
unnecessary posts, t.g. those of the iRspeotor-OencrS,! ol Excise, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Indi^, etc ; and 
(4) substitution of Indian for European agency. 


Extravagance 
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The Miscollaneows Civil Charges are now shown 
as a separate item. They include Territorial and 
Political Pensions, Civil, Furlough and Absentee 
!AcJlowarices, Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions, Stationery and Printing, etc. Thel* total sum 
amounts to 7 J crores, of which about one-half is 
spent in England. The Public Works expenditure 
includes the construction and working expenses of 
Pail way 8, Irrigation Works, and Civil Works. About 
27 crores are spent annually on Railways, 7 crores 
on Irrigation, and nearly 50 lakhs on Civil Works. 

Retrenchment ought to be the watchword of the 
Government ; for if they check their expenditure in 
qther directions, they will have no difficulty in 
finding money for the real needs of the people, 
namely, education, sanitation, and social reform. 

The Afinority Commissioners of the Welby Com- 
mission thus summarised the views of Indian states- 
men regarding the present management of Indian 
expenditure, and the direction in which improve- 
ments may^ be effected to the <ad vantage of the 
Indian people.' 

“ 1. That Indian expenditure is not always 
exclusively, or even mainly, governed by Indian 
considerations, as is iUjustrated by — 

(a) Indian Defence ; Indian frontier policy in its 
varying phases — adopted in furtherance of Imperial 
schemes of trans-frontier territorial expansion more 
than for India’s defence — tending only to weaken 
her natural defences and loading her with indefinite 
and ever-increasing liabilities ; 

* ^ Vide Reporty Cd. 131 of 1900. 
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(h) Eailway extensions forced on without due 
heed to the country’s needs or *means— apparently 
intended to advance her industrial development, *• 
but unaccompanied by other and larger necessary^ 
measures \^hich alone could make them servieeabte 
to the proposed end ; 

(c) Continued concessions, in respect of^pay, pro- 
motion, pension, etc., to the European service, both 
civil and military — concessions lending colour t o the 
view that the country exists for the services, and 
not the services for the country. 

The greater part of the increase of expenditure in 
recent years falls under these heads, and this fact 
bears out the contention of the Indian people that 
Indian interests are often subordinated to considera- 
tions of Imperial expansion, British commerce, and 
the European services. * 

2. That due care is not exercised, nor is strict 
economy enforced, in the spending of India’s money, 
as may be seen from the following : — 

(a) CompuvatiVely little is yet don(? in the way 
of substituting qualified indigenous agency for foreign 
agency in the various departments oi the civil 
administration (e.g. judicial, police, medical, post, 
telegraph) ; ^ • 

(h) Overgrowth of controlling and supervising 
central establishments (e.g. samtation, police, jails, 
stamps, registration, etc.) ; 

(c) Organisation and maintenance of the Indian 
armies permanently on a war footing, without the 
necessary supports of reserves and militia — a system 
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of national ^efenoe long since discarded as wasteful 
in European countnes ; 

{d) Disproportionately large numbers of Britisli 
droops as compared with Native ; 

^(e) The officering of the Native amny — over- 
recruiting of the Staff Corps .and an increasingly 
Restricted employment of Indian officers, the question 
having^n important bearing on finance ; 

(/) Railway contracts and concessions to railway 
companies. 

3. That there is a faulty distribution of expendi- 
ture of Indian money — 

(a) Comparatively more is spent on so-called 
national defence, and less on the material and 
moral development of the country and the improve- 
ment of tig civil administration ; 

(h) More is spent on Imperial purposes and less 
on provincial purposes than is desirable in the 
present circupistances of the country, the provincial 
purposes being intimately connected, and the Im- 
perial purposes only remotely, with tjje immediate 
well-being of the people ; 

(c) More^is spent on improvement of communi- 
cations, and less on the improvement of the condition 
and capacity of the people themselves. 

The present scale of India’s expenditure is also open 
generally to objection on the ground that it is much 
beyond tlie capacity of the country to bear.” 
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3. HOME CHAEOES 

The details of the expenditure incurred in Eng- Elements, 
land on account of India are as follows : 

CroTtts. 

(i) Interest and management of debt, and 
payment of interest and annuities 03 
account of railways and irrigation works 1 7 J 


(ii) Payments in connection with Civil De- 

partments in India .... J 

(iii) India OfiBce (excluding pensions) - - J 

(iv) Army and marine effective charges - - 1| 

(v) Stores of all kinds charged against revenue 2 J 

(vi) Furlough allowances - - - - 

(vii) Non-effective charges (pensions and gra- 

tuities) 7 

Total - - (abouf) 30J 


Since 1901-2, the^ amount spent in England has 
increased by over six crores. 

The Home Charges have for many^years past* Are Hotne 
been the subject of much adverse criticism. They tribute?* 
have been regarded by many Indian as well as 
English statesmen as one of the main* causes of 
Indian poverty. Further, some have described them 
as a tribute levied by England upon India; and 
Mr. J. S. Mill's statement that “international pay- 
ments for which no equivalent in commodities or 
money is paid have all the effects of a tribute ” has 
been quoted in support of this view. Sir George 
Wingate observed 'many years figo, “The ta'xea spent 
in the country from which they are raised are 
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totally different in^ their effect from taxes raised in 
one country and spent in another. ... In this 
case they constitute no mere transfer of a portion 
K)^ the national income from one set of citizens to 
another, but are an absolute loss and extinction of 
the whole amount drawn froni the taxed country.” 
Sir ThonMis Munro also expressed a similar opinion. 

Con'feidered from the standpoint of the economist, 
the Home Charges present two aspects — one political 
and the other economic. As is evident from the 
analysis given above, about one-third of the total 
amount is spent in England owing to the political 
relations of that country with India, and the re- 
maining two-thirds represent payments which are 
really transactions of an economic character. It, 
would be a mistake, therefore, to regard the whole 
amount dl the Home Charges as a drain upon the 
resources of the country. But, however legitimate 
and justifiable some of the payments may be in 
themselves, \here is no denying the fact that more 
•than 40 per cent, of the total ijevenue of India goes 
out of the country without any direct return. This 
certainly is not satisfactory. Every effort ought, 
therefore, to be made, not only to check the further 
growth of the Home Charges, but to reduce as 
much as possible their ‘present size. In regard to 
civil expenses, army and marine charges, furlough 
allowances, pensions and gratuities, Indian politicians 
are of opinion that the aggregate amount can, and 
ought to, be greatly reduced by the substitution in 
a large mbasure of InMian for British agency in the 
administration as well as the defence of the country. 
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As for the debt services, they urge that railways 
be in future constructed or purcfiased by the State 
with borrowed capital, and that the debt now held 
in England be gradually redeemed and, if possibly 
substituted ty a rupee debt. Eegarding the purchase 
of stores, public opinion in India strongly advocates 
the abolition or at least the reduction in of the 
gigantic Stores Department in Great Britain, for 
the two-fold purpose of reducing the Home Charges 
and encouraging indigenous industries. 


4. CASH BALANCES 

In order to be able to carry on their operations, 
the Government must have working balances ifl 
hand. On the basis of experience it has been 
estimated that the minimum balance r^piired in 
London is G crores (4 millions) and that in India 
18 crores (12 millions). During the years 1910 to 
1912, however, the balances in London' were very 
much in excess of the normal requirements. They, 
were £12’8, £if)'7*and £18*39 millions respectively 
in London, and £12*29, £13*56, and £12*27 millions 
respectively in India. The large balances held in 
London formed the subject of much adverse criti- 
cism. Government mo»ey,*it was said, had been 
moved unnecessarily from India in order that it 
might assist the London merchants. It was also 
pointed out that while the Government were borrow- 
ing with one hand, they were lending with another 
at lower rates of*interest to ‘‘approved borrowers" 
in Loudon. Although the critics went far in 
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accusing the authcFities at the India Office of acting 
. from unworthy motives, the position was manifestly 
unsatisfactory. If the Government have in hand 
‘'moneys for which they have no use, they ought to 
utilise them either in initiating measifres tending 
to the benefit of the people, such as universal 
educatiorf and sanitation, or for the reduction and 
avoidance of debt. If they have any moneys which 
they can safely lend out temporarily, the people of 
India (and not merely the Anglo-Indian merchants) 
ought to have the benefit.^ 

6. PROVINCIAL FINANCE 

Originally, the whole of the revenues of India 
was treated as a single fund to be collected into a 
central al5oount, and from thence doled out piece- 
meal to the various provinces according to the 
requirements of each. The Provincial Governments 
collected arid ultimately disbursed a large propor- 
-tioii of the^ revenues, but as ,they gained nothing 
by enhanced efficiency, the developfSent of public 
revenues did not proceed fast; and as they had no 
motive for* economy the system led to much extra- 
vagance. Moreover, there were constant disputes 
• 

1 On the 31st March, 1913, instead of the normal balance of 
£12 millions in India, (ho total balance was £19,208,200, which 
was distributed as follows : 

In 270 district treasuries .... £6,690,600 

In 35 blanches of Presidency banks - - 2,198,300 

In 3 he^ offices of Prijsidciicy banks • 1,695,600 

III 3 Reserve Treasui ICS . • - . 8,908,700 


£19,293,100 
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between the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Even the minutest items of expenditure 
had to be reported for the orders of the Government 
of India. In 1871, Sir Eichard Strachey’s scheme • 
of reform vtas given effect to. Certain departments 
were made over to thp Provincial Governments, and 
they were credited with the departmental receipts 
together with a lump sum to enable them to’ meet 
the expenditure. In 1877, the supreme Government 
transferred to the financial control of the Provincial 
Governments all services except those which were 
found expedient to be kept under central control. 
In 1882, the system of Provincial finance was still 
further developed. 

The contracts made with the Provincial Govern* 
raents from this time forward were revised every 
five years. This system of quinquennia revision 
was a fertile cause of friction and improvidence and 
waste. Not only wpe the Provincial Governments 
opposed to the system, but it formed the subject 
of severe criticism in, the Indian National Congress.* 
In 1904, it wa^ (fecided to give to the Provincial 
Governments a permanent interest in the revenues 
and expenditure under their control by introducing 
a scheme of ‘ quasi-permanent ’ settlements. A 
new series of ‘quasi-permanent’ settlements was 
concluded in 1907, but had to be completely revised 
and readjusted immediately afterwards. 

In March, 1911, the financial settlement with 
each of the eight major provinces was made per- 
manent. Succoid- to a distressed provinbe jvill in 
future be given only in the case of a ^yidespread 
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famine; ov the pther hand, the Governmeht of 
India will call upon the provinces for aid in case 
of a war or in a grave financial crisis. Apart from 
yiese only special emergencies, however, the settle- 
ments will be fixed, rigid, and permanent. 

No province shall in futune budget for a deficit 
in its current revenue and expenditure except under 
abnormal circumstances. It will not be permissible 
for a Provincial Government to run through its 
balances, build up a heavy overdraft on the general 
balances of India, and then have to be set on its 
feet by Imperial benefactions. If, for any special 
and temporary reason, a Provincial Government has 
exhausted its own balances and receives permission 
lo overdraw, it will have to take a small loan from 
the Imperial Exchequer and pay interest on it. If, 
in the l^st resort, a province finds it impossible 
to meet its demands, it may have to consider the 
propriety of raising additional taxation. The settle- 
ments will not, however, debar the provinces from 
•’sharing in ^ any surplus which the Government of 
India may be in a position to distribute in a good 
year. Moreover, the Government will no longer 
exercise tile same minute control over the budgetary 
arrangements of the provinces as has been the 
practice in the past.^ * 

^ Vide Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s Budget speech, 1911. 
“ This measure,” in the words of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 

will give local governments a more abiding interest in manag- 
ing and directing their own resources ; it will greatly reduce the 
occasion fo» interference iby the ContraB Government ; it will 
stimulate provincial independence and self-reliance. To the 
Government of India also it ought to mean much. It will relievo 
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This is the present policy o{ the Government. Complete 
It has been urged in many quarters that thej^anded. 
Imperial and Provincial sources of revenue should 
be totally separated and that the Provinces should* 
have compete autonomy in financial affairs.^ 

The revenue retained by the Government of Provincial 
India for its own purposes and for* meeting 
the expenditure incurred by the Secretary of 
State in England is described in the accounts as 
Imperial, and that which is assigned to the Pro- 
vincial Governments is described as Provincial. The 
expenditure is similarly classified. The principal 
heads of revenue which are wholly Imperial are : 

Opium, salt, customs, post-office, telegraph, mint, 
exchange, and State railways ; the principal divided 
heads being land revenue, irrigation, stamps, excise, 
assessed taxes, and forests.^ On the expefiditure side 
of the accounts the charge for military services, debt 
services, and the charges under certain minor heads 
are entirely Imperial ; general administration is 
divided ; most ot(}ien important heads of expenditure 
are Provincial. 

U8 from the unforeseen and indeterminate liability to which the 
Imperial revenues were formerly exposed by the financial diffi- 
culties of any individual province.” 

' The Decentralisation Ccenmi^ion said : “ The grant to the 
local Legislative Councils of material control over Provincial 
Finance may make it necessary to do .away, as far as possible, 
with the present divided heads and to place some entirely within 
the purview of the Provincial and some within that of the Imperial 
Government.” 

*The shares of tht) divided heada^are not always the same for 
the different provinces. For instance, the United Pri/vinces get 
three-eighths of the Land Revenue, while Bengal receives one-half. 
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V f 

The gros^ Kevenue and Expenditure for 1913-14^ 
(Revised Estimates) in crores of Rupees were as 
follows : 

Imperial India Provincial. England. 

I^jvenue, - 79*37 46 OG ^ 1*2 

Expenditure, 47*78 46*96 30*75 

C 

The net Revenue was about 75 1 crores and the 
net Expenditure 74 crores. 


6. LOCAL FINANCE 

Local Government^ may be considered under three 
heads : Municipalities, District and Local Boards, 
and Port Trusts. 

The aggregate income of all the municipalities 
taken together was about 7^ crores in 1911-12. 
About 40 ^per cent, of this was provided by Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon. Municipal 
revenue is derived from various ^sources : Rates and 
taxes, realisations under special Acts, proceeds of 
municipal property and grants from the Govern- 
ment. Of the taxes, the most important are those 
on houses and land. The octroi duties, which used 

1 Vide Financial Statement and Budget for 1914-16. 

* The syst-em of Local Self-Government in India was introduced 
by Lord Mayo and Lord Kipon. The municipal bodies are in 
general partly elected and partly nominated. They are subject 
to Government control in all their activities. In 1912 there were 
714 municipalities in India, containing within their limits about 
17 million people, or about 6 per cent, of the total population. 
Their functions are similar ^ those of the !^orough Councils and 
Urban restrict Councils of England, but their constitutions 
are less demq^ratic. 
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to form a chief source of revenue, ha’^'e now been 
abolished in most of the provinces, and direct , 
taxation has been substituted for them. 

Besides these, there are taxes on animals and' 
vehicles, taxes on professions and trades, tolls on 
roads and ferries, water rate, light rate, conservancy 
rates, and other minor taxes. Under spexjial Acts 
the municipalities derive income from cattle-pounds, 
hackney carriages, and licenses for the sale of spirits 
and drugs. Most of the municipal bodies also derive 
income from rents of lands and houses, sale proceeds 
of municipal property, receipts from markets and 
slaughter-houses, fees from educational institutions, 
etc. Their income is often supplemented by grants 
from the Government.^ 

The main objects for which municipal funds Expenditure, 
are spent are : Lighting, police, public Jealth and 
convenience, including water supply, drainage, con- 
servancy, hospitals and dispensaries, vaccination, 
prevention of plague, markets and gardens, the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and buildings," 
and public instruction. 

The total expenditure of the municipalities often 
slightly exceeds their ordinary income, and these 
bodies have frequently to apply to the Government 
for aid. 

The incidence of the municipal rates and taxes incidence of 

Municipal 

Taxation. 

1 The incomes of the municipalities of Calcutta, Bombay, 

Madras, and Rangoon are about 1 orrre, crore, 4'> lakhs, and 
42 lakhs respectively. Calcutta had in 1912-13 a debt of nearly 
5 crores, Bombay 6 crores^ and Rangoon 2 crores, 
i.B. ^ 
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on the pop\ilation has been calculated as Vvs.2 15 as. 
per head.^ 


^ In rural areas, District and Local Boards^ perform 
the duties assigned to municipalities inmrban areas. 

The funds of District and Bocal Boards are largely 
derived from rates or cesses levied upon agricultural 
land over and above the land revenue. From April, 
1908, the accounts of the Boards have been excluded 
from the general provincial accounts, and their 
funds treated independently in the same way as 
municipal funds. The Government of India now 
make a grant-in-aid to the funds of all Boards equal 
cpproximately to one-fourth of their income from 
rates or cesses levied on land. The Boards have 
also othe^^ sources of income, such as cattle-pound 
receipts, educational receipts, medical receipts, tolls 
on ferries and bridges, and contributions for specific 
purposes from the provincial Mids. Their aggregate 
income (exclusive of debt items) is about 5J crores. 
( •' , 

The expenditure of the Boards is chiefly for 
roads and bridges, hospitals, vaccination, conser- 

Statistical Abstract for British hjdia, 1911-12, p. 101. 

• The Boards contain a vilying proportion of elected members 
in all provinces except Madras, where the elective system is 
applied only to members of District Boards. The total number 
of District Boards is at present 198, and of Local Boards 533. 
There are no Boards in Burma, and no Local Boards in the United 
Provinces and the N.-W. Frontier Province. Their functions 
are, in soqic respects, si^nilar to those of the County Councils 
and Rilral District Councils of England. Their powers, however, 
are much npore restricted than those of the latter bodies. 
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vancy, drainage, water supply, j,)rimar^ education, 
markets, and rest-houses. 


The incidence of the Boards’ rates and cesses is^ Incidence of 
3f as. per l^ead of the population.^ Taxation 


The administration of the larger ports* is placed i^ort Trusts 
by various Acts in the hands of l^ort Commissioners, 
who are charged with the provision of suitable 
dock accommodation, and other services necessary 
to shipping. The Port Commissioners are em- 
powered, subject to the control of the Government, 
to levy dues on shipping and goods, to charge fees 
for services rendered, to contract loans for port 
improvement, to maintain the harbour and ifs 
approaches, and to erect warehouses, jetties, harbour 
lights, and docks, for the convenience of iff aders and 
shipping. 

The chief Indian ports are Calcutta, Bombay, chief port* 
Karachi, Kangoon, and Madras. The approximate 
incomes of these ports^are nearly 1| crorgs, 90 lakhs,* 
i crore, 45 IlikRs, and 13 lakhs respectively.^ 
Chittagong is also gradually rising into importance 
as a port. 


^Statistical Abstract for British 1911-12, p. 105. 

*The Port Trusts have wide powers, but they are subject to 
control by the Government. Members of, these Port Trusts arc, 
for the most part, appointed by the Local Governments, and 
many of them are representatives of the local commercial 
communities. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE STATE AND ECONOMICS 

Some of the economic functions of the Government 
have been discussed in the last chapter. The object 
of these functions, however, is more political than 
economic. In the present chapter, a brief account 
will be given of some of the more direct relations 
which economic phenomena bear to the State in 
India. 


1. STATE-LANDLORDISM 

c. 

As we have already seen, there is a tendency 
among Indian officials to regard .the Government as 
the ultimate proprietor of all lands, and to consider 
the revenue received by the State from the people 
as in the nature of rent. Attempts are often made 
to prove the correctne^ of the view by a reference 
to past history. The 'Imperial Gazetteer says, 
“Throughout the. periods of native rule, for which 
we have any historical data, the prevailing custom 
was for the cultivator to deal direct with the 
representative of tt^e State, ancj, the whole of the 
econcfmic rent passed straight from the one to 
the oth^r. Even when there was an intermediary, 
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and when that intermediary enjoyed, to a greater 
or less degree, the other incidents of proprietary 
right, he seldopi received any substantial share of 
the profits of cultivation, and such dues as life 
might intercept would more fittingly be classed 
as fms or perquisite^ than as rmi in the proper 
sense of the term. As the several provinces passed 
under British rule, the Government at first con- 
tinued the native practice of taking as land revenue 
the whole or nearly the whole of the economic 
rent. When the intermediaries were few or weak 
the Government dealt direct with the cultivator 
e.g. in raiyatwari tracts ; where, on the other hand, 
the intermediaries were numerous and powerful, 
as in the zamindari tracts of Bengal and the 
provinces, the Government dealt with tijese inter- 
mediaries, leaving them to collect the rents from 
the cultivators, and, when paying the proceeds 
to the State, to retaAi a small proportion, generally 
10 per cent., for their own use. It is from this^ 
percentage th?.^ paytnents now repre^nting the 
net rental have developed.” It goes on to say : 
“The peculiarity of Indian rents lies, • therefore, 
in this fact, that whereas in most countries the 
land revenue is an assigjnmeiit from the rent made 
by the landowners to the Government, in India 
the net rent is, historically speaking, a relinquish- 
ment of part of the profits of land by the Govern- 
ment to the landowners.” 

If this theory qf State-landlordism be correct, two 
results will legitimately follow — (a) the Jandlords 
will sink into the position of a merely superior kind 
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of tenants, and (&)*the Government will be justified 
‘in demanding as its revenue the whole of the 
k economic rent.^ 

' But whatever may be the historical value of such 
a theory, the Government has never put forward a 
claim to the ultimate proprietorship of all land and 
to its right to an economic rent. As Mr. B. H. 

Mr. Raden- Baden- Po Well, a great authority on the subject, 

says : “ Nowhere and under no revenue system does 
the Government claim to take the unearned incre- 
ment or the whole of what remains after the wages 
of labour or cost of cultivation and profits of 
capital have been accounted for.” ^ The Government, 
ay a matter of fact, bases its claim to land revenue 
on “ the ancient right of the State to a share of the 
produce ot the soil ” — that is to say, on the historical 
fact that the rulers of successive Governments 
in India have at all times raised the greater part of 
their State income by levying d tax on the land.^ 

His stand- Mr. Baden-Powell looks at the matter from a 

point. ^ 

^ The Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, in a lecture delivered at the 
Liberal Colonial Club, London, in February, 1914, said : “ The 
Government of India has succeeded to the position of premier 
partner in the land, not only with the fights but the corresponding 
duties of that position. I have shown how, in areas under a tem- 
porary settlement, it has been ableKo take in the form of revenue 
a large share of the unearned increment from the land ; this is, 
of course, devoted to public purposes, the benefit of which is ulti- 
mately shared by the agriculturists.” 

“Baden-Powell, Land Systerm of British India. 

’This shafe usually varij^d from one-sixth to one-tenth during 
the Hindu period, but was liable to be incresised in time of war 
or of special necessity. Akbar raised .this share to one-third of 
the produce. 
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practical point of view. He Says, “*The British 
Government has everywhere conferred or recognised 
a private right in land, and in large areas of/ 
country — Bengal, Oudh, and the whole of Northdf'n 
India, for example — it has expressly declared the 
proprietary rights of the landlord and the village 
owners. It is, then, impossible to say broadly that 
the State takes a rent from the landholders regarded 
as tenants. The Government is certainly not 

owner The utmost it does is to regard 

the land as hypothecated to itself as security, in the 
last resort, for the land revenue assessed upon it.” 
He adds in the same strain : “ After the Govern- 
ment has so distinctly conferred proprietary rights 
in land, any later use of the term ‘ universal land- 
lord’ applied to Government can only^be in the 
nature of a metaphor. The only function of a land- 
lord that the Government exercises is the general 
care for the progresfe of the State, making advances 
to enable the cultivator to sink wells or effect othe^ 
improvements;* advancing money for general agri- 
cultural purposes, suspending or remitting the 
demand for revenue owing to famine or calamity of 
season.” Mr. Baden-Powell gives his final decision 
in the following senfencts: “The land revenue 
cannot, then, be regarded as a rent, not even in the 

Eaiyatwari lands I should be inclined to 

regard the charge as more in the nature of a tax 
on agricultural incomes.”^ 

Kegarded fronj this standpoint, then, the Govern- 
ment is not the ultimate proprietor of ^ all lands. 

^ Baden-Powell, Land Systems of British India, 
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No absolute* Now, the question arises, can we point to any 
^Jass which has absolute proprietary rights to the 
land ? Perhaps it would be safe to answer that 
Yh^ere are hardly any absolute proprietors in India, 
but there are various grades of proprietary rights, 
each of a series of persons *having some of the 
characteristics of a landowner. 

Various grades The proprietary rights may be divided into five 

of proprietary ^ ^ o ^ 

rights. mam classes : 

(i) The Government may be the direct owner. 

(ii) The cultivator or landholder may be, for all 
practical purposes, considered as proprietor, paying 
revenue to the Government. This is the system 
which obtains in the raiyatwari tracts. 

(iii) The Government may recognise one grade of 
proprietor between itself and the actual landholder. 
The most. {)erfect example of this is found in the 
zemindar of Bengal. 

(iv) The Government may recognise two grades 
of proprietors between itself and the actual land- 
holder. Thj^ form is found in oase^ where the over- 
lord’s right has not developed so far as to make him 
sole landlord and all others mere tenants. 

(v) The' Government may recognise certain 
sub-proprietary rights, e.q. patni, dar-patni, etc. 

Land tenures in India are largely the result 
of changes and growths. It very often happened 
that one set of rights was superimposed upon 
another, and thus the various grades came into 
existence. * ^ 
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2. permanent zamindari* settlements 

During the early years of the East India Company’s ^The early 
rule, the revenue settlement was made for vesy 
short periods, often for one year only. This system 
caused much inconvemence to the Government and 
great hardship to the people. The Direct6rs of the 
Company realised the evils of the system, and in a 
letter to Lord Cornwallis they not only expressed 
their disapprobation of the , frequent changes in the 
revenue settlements of Bengal, but condemned 
the endeavours which had been made to continually 
increase the land-tax. A remedy against famines, 
like the one of 1869-70, which carried off one-thir^i 
of the population of Bengal and Behar and turned 
large areas of cultivated land into wild jungle, 

'Vas also greatly needed. Lord CornwaiTis took up 
the idea of a permanent settlement which had 
been advocated by Philip Francis. Three possible Three possible 
methods of settlement in Bengal were open to the ^ 
Government : .(a)«a settlement with th« raiyats, (bj 
a settlement with the farmers of revenue, and (c) a 
settlement with the zemindars. Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Shore advocated the last method as being 
the only one consistent wit]i good government and 
the improvement of the 'country. 

The Permanent Settlement was introduced in ThePer- 
Bengal in 1793, and extended to Benares in 1795. 

In promulgating the measure, the Government 
had two objects in view : (1) the security of the objects, 
revenue; and (2) the improvement of the land. 

The hope was entertiained that if the lanfi revenue 
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were fixed in perpetuity, the landlord would have the 
greatest inducement to improve his estate in the know- 
Jedge that anything he could make from his estate 
oTer and above the land-tax would be his private pro- 
perty, and not subject to any imposition by the State. 
Further, it was expected that this act of generosity 
on the part of the Government would induce the 
landowner to be generous towards his tenants. 

Views of The prevailing opinion of officials in the early years 
officiuis. of the nineteenth century was that the measure 
had been attended with great success. The Com- 
missioners of the Agra province in a circular letter 
said, “ The Permanent Settlement concluded in the 
Bengal Provinces has notoriously been attended with 
the happiest success, and the flourishing state of those 
provinces Qiust, we think, be ascribed, in an eminent 
degree, to that wise and salutary measure.” They, 
therefore, recommended the extension of the measure 
to the Agra province. Many otlfer officials also held 
the same view, and desired that the Permanent 
Settlement S^fiould be extended io the r/hole of India. 
The present Later, however, the official view underwent a 
attitude. change ; and at the present moment there is almost 
an unanimity of opinion among officials regarding 
the failure of the system. J’he present attitude of 
the Government towards the measure has been 
clearly expressed in the Note on the Land Revenue 
Policy of the Indian Government, 1902, issued in 
reply to certain criticisms of the late Mr. R. C. 
Dutt. The Note say^*: “ The Government of India 
know df no ground whatever for the contention 
that Bengal has been saved from famine by the 
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Permanent Settlement, a contenJbion wtiich appears 
to them tb be disproved by history ; and theji 
are not, therefore, disposed to attach much value^ 
to predictions as to the benefits that might ha^^e 
ensued had* a similar settlement been extended else- 
where.” “As regards the condition of cultivation 
in Pengal . . . there is still less ground fof the con- 
tention that their position owing to the Permanent 
Settlement has been converted into one of excep- 
tional comfort and prosperity. It is precisely 
because this was not the case, and so far from 
being generously treated by the zemindars the 
Bengal cultivator was rackrented, impoverished, and 
oppressed, that the Government of India felt com- 
pelled to intervene on his behalf.” 

“As for the allegation that the Permanent Settle- 
ment has been the means of developing in Bengal 
an exceptional flow of public-spirited and charitable 
investment, while tthe Government of India are 
proud of the fact that there are many worthy and 
liberal-minded^laiidlards in Bengal as tiiere are alsS 
in other parts of India, they know that the evil of 
absenteeism, of management of estates by unsympa- 
thetic agents, of unhappy relations between landlord 
and tenant, and of the multiplication of tenure-holders 
or middlemen between* the zemindar and the culti- 
vator in many and various degrees are at least as 
marked and as much on the increase there as else- 
where ; and they cannot conscientiously endorse the 
proposition that,^! the interej^ of the cultjvator, that 
system of agrarian tenure should be held <ip as a 
public model, wliich ta not supported by the'experience 
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of any civilided country, which is not justified by 
the single great experiment tliat has been made 
in India, and which was found in the latter case 
to^ place the tenant so unreservedly at the mercy of 
the landlord that the State has been compelled to 
employ for his protection a more stringent measure 
of legislaiion than has been found necessary in 
temporarily-settled areas.” 

-Independent opinion is divided in respect of tins 
question. One view is that it has most effectually 
safeguarded the economic welfare of the people. 
Mr. K C. Butt says, “ If the object of the Per- 
manent Settlement of 1793 was to create a 
thoroughly loyal class of landlords and a prosperous 
class of peasantry in Bengal, that object has suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation.” ^ The earlier 
generations’of Indian statesmen favoured this view ; 
but tlie modern trend of Indian opinion seems to 
be to look upon the measure as«a mistake. It has 
deprived the State of the unearned increment of 
the land, an;^ has not conferred a ^oportionately 
large benefit on the great bulk of the people. 
Some people think that it would have been an 
ideal measure if it had been introduced without the 
intervention of zemindar^. 

Mr. J. S. Mill wrote, “ The measure proved a 
total failure as to the main effects which its well- 
meaning promoters expected from it. They flattered 
themselves that they had created throughout the 
Bengal provinces English landlord^, and it proved 
that they had only created Irish ones. They did 
* R. C. Dutt, Famines in India. 
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nothing for the improvement of theij estate, but 
everything, for their own ruin. * In one generation 
the ancient zemindars had ceased to exist, and other 
families, mostly the descendants of Calcutta money*^ 
lenders, nojv occupy their place, and live as useless 
drones upon the soi]^ which has been given up to 
them. Whatever the Government has sacrificed of 
its pecuniary claims for the creation of such a clni^s 
has at the best been wasted.” ' 

Mr. James Mill, in his History of India,, 

“ Next after the sovereign the immediate cultivators 
had by far the greatest portion of interest in the 
soil. The generous resolution was adopted of sacri- 
ficing to the improvement of the country the pro- 
prietary rights of the sovereign. The motives ^o 
improvement which property gives, of which the 
power was justly appreciated, might# have been 
bestowed upon those . . . from whom alone the 
principal improvements in agriculture must be 
derived, the immediate cultivators of the soil. For 
the rights of the zeii^indars a complete compensation 
might have eaSily been made.” ^ 

So much for the defects of the system ; but it 
undeniably has one good feature. As IVfV. J. S. Mill 
says, “ In this ill-judged measure there was one 
redeeming point. Tho rydts were reduced to the 

- * Vide J. S. Mill, Prirtctples of PoliticcU Economy. 

*In England the land-tax was made perpetual in 1798, when 
William Pitt the Younger was the Prime Minister. According to 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, the ^nglish 8ottlem§nt has benefited the landed 
classes only, but the Bengal settlement has conferred % share of 
the benefit on the agricultural community. 
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rank of tenants of the zemindar, but tenants with 
fixity of tenure. In the parts of India into which 
\)he British rule has been more recently introduced, 
^the blunder has been avoided of endowing a useless 
bcAiy of great landlords with gifts from the public 
revenue ; but along with the evil the good also 
has been left undone.” 

Though the Permanent Settlement is open to 
objection, the system of temporary settlements is 
not without its defects. The latter not only means 
expense and trouble, but the dislocation of business. 
It has, further, the tendency of checking the im- 
provement of cultivation, and even of paralysing it 
by an uncertain and ever-increasing State demand. 
And the shorter the period for which settlements 
are made, the greater is the degree in which 
these evil^ appear. The only solution of the 
problem seems to be to make the settlements for 
fairly long periods, say, fifty years, so as to avoid 
the defects of both the extreme^. 

Before leaving this subject, a few words may be 
said about '"che zemindar s right ' ter the soil. A 
considerable difference of opinion exists regarding 
the question whether the zemindars were originally 
landlords in the English sense, or only farmers and 
collectors of revenue, •^In t-he great Bent Case of 
1865, an authoritative opinion was delivered by the 
Calcutta High Court, in which the judges held the 
view that the Bengal zemindars were, in their origin, 
not true landowners, but revenue-farmers. Some 
Indian statesmen, however, regard them as having 
been real^ owners of the land, and, in some cases, 
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rulers of portions of the province. The view of the 

Government of Bengal was clearly expressed in 
their letter to the Government of India, dated the 
24th of June, 1901, in which they said, “But thc^ 
truth probably lies between the position adopted *by 
the advocates of the two sides of the question, and 
while there were farge numbers of yiiddlemen 
suddenly converted into landholders, there were alio 
hereditary chiefs with all the attributes of pro- 
prietorship that were known in their , time in 
India.” 1 

Thus whatever may have been the original 
status of the zemindars, in practice they are and 
must be regarded as actual proprietors of the land 
they hold, subject to the right of the Government *10 
land revenue, and of the tenant to whatever rights 
are vouchsafed to him by law and custc^. 


3. LAND-HF^VENUE SETTLEMENTS. 

With reference to the land revenue, the tenure^ 
are divided int-i t^o Kinds, mmmdari anft miyatwan. 
When the revenue is assessed by the State on an 
individual or a community owning an "estate and 
occupying a position identical with, or analogous to, 
that of a landlord, t^e assessment is known as 
zamindari ; where the revenue is imposed on indivi- 
duals who are, or who represent, the actual occupants 
of holdings, the assessment is known as raiyatwari. 
Under either system, there may be rent-paying sub- 

^Vide Noit on the* Land Revenue Policy of the Oo^eriiment, 

ms. 
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tenants. Xhe former system prevails in almost the 
whole of Bengal, in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and parts of Madras.; 
"while the latter is found in Bombay and Sind, 
Burma, Assam, Berar, and the greater part of 
Madras. 

The Revenue The Kcvenue Settlements may be either permanent 
pefjmanent and br temporary. The permanently-settled districts 
temporarj. cover most of Bengal and parts of Madras and the 
United Provinces; while in the rest of India the 
settlement is for a period varying from ten to thirty 
years. About 20 per cent, of the total area is held 
by permanently-settled and 33 per cent, by tempo- 
rarily-settled zamindari proprietors ; while the 
remaining 47 per cent, is held by temporarily- 
settled raiyats (or peasant proprietors).' 

Nature of land The land revenue appears to the ordinary person 

revenue. 

to be a tax on rent. But the officials hold a 
different view; they rather regard the rent as a 
deduction from the revenue. “The peculiarity of 
Indian rents lies in this fact, that whereas in most 
countries the land revenue is an assignment from 
the rent made by the landowners to the Govern- 
ment, in India the net rent is, historically speaking, 
a relinquishment of part of the profits of land by 
the Government to thd landowners.” * 

Principles of Assessment methods vary according to the kind 
of estate and its mode of working. But two general 
principles are found to underlie these methods. One 

^ The merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement have 
already ^been discussed. ♦ 

^lup^rial Ouzetteer of Indm. 
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is to fix empirical rates, which aj^e first* ascertained 
only as m^iximum rates, on the basis of thos^ 
actually paid in the past, but with such increase as ^ 
can now be taken with reference to the rise in 
prices and progress in prosperity, and then to apply 
those rates in a sliding scale, according to the pro- 
ductivity of particular lands. The other •principle 
is applied to all varieties of landlord estate where 
there are tenants ; it consists in finding out the 
rents which the tenants actually pay, and then 
demand from the landlords a fixed proportion of 
such rents/ Except in Bombay (where the assess- 
ment is not fixed in terms of produce), the land 
revenue is assessed so as to represent a share, not 
of the gross, but of the net produce (or net assets)/ 

In the temporary zamindari settlements, the AsaeBsiknt 
Government usually takes about 50 pfr cent, of 
the rent as revenue ; and in the permanent settle- 
ments about 25 per c^nt. of the rental on an average. 

The rates of revenue vary greatly with the pro- 
ductive power of the iioil, advantages of ^limate and 
irrigation, and fScilities for marketing produce.^ 

The question of the burden of the land revenue The burden, 
is one of the most controversial questions in Indian 
economics and politics. Many of the Indian 
patriots hold that the -burSen is oppressive, that 
it is one of the causes of the extreme poverty 

^ B. H. Baden-Powell, Land Revenue in British India, pp. 47, 

48. 

* Moral and Materiqj, Progress and Condition of India, 1914, 

P. 28. 

* For details of the incidence of Land Revenue, see^ ApfJChdix. 
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of the masses of th^ people, and that it is a contribu- 
liOry cause of famines. On the other# hand, the 
^officials maintain that the land revenue is not exces- 
sive, and that latterly it has become increasingly 
liberal.^ It has been calculated that th® burden of 


^ Vide R.'C. Dutt, Open Letters to Lord Curzon and the Land 
)ttevenue Policy of the Government of India, 1902. A memorial 
was submitted by a number of retired high officials of the Govern- 
ment in which they urged that (i) where Land Revenue is paid 
directly by the cultivators the Government demand should be 
limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the nett produce, after a 
liberal deduction for cultivation expenses has been made, and 
should not ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross produce ; 
(ii) whore the Land Revenue is paid by landlords, the principle 
a<f opted in the Saharan pur Rules of 1855, whereby the Revenue 
demand is limited to one-half of the actual rent or assets of 
such landlords, should bo universally applied ; (iii) no revision 
of the Land Tix of any province or part thereof should be made 
within thirty years of the expiration of any former revision ; (iv) 
when such revision is made there should be no increase in the 
assessment except in cases where the l<»ud has increased in value 
(a) in consequence of improvements in irrigation works carried 
‘out at the exj^nse of the Government, or (5) on account of a 
rise in the value of produce ; and (v) that k b ,nit be fixed beyond 
which it may not be permissible to surcharge the land-tax with 
local cesses.^ The official reply to these recommendations was 
the following: (1) The suggestion that the land-revenue should 
be fixed at a share of the produce is impracticable, and would, if 
accepted, lead to the placing of bprdons on the shoulders of the 
people, from which, under a less rigid system, if sympathetically 
administered, they are exempt. (2) The Saharanpur Rules, 
issued in 1855 (so called because they were issued in connection 
with the resettlement of the land revenue in the Saharanpur 
district of the United Provinces), laid down “ not that the 
revenue of tfach estate is tJ, be fixed as one^ half of the net average 
assets, but in taking these assets with other data into considera- 
tion, Collector will bear in mind that about one-half, and not 
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the land revenue per head of, the j^opulation of 
British India is under Be. 1 4 as. (Is. 8d.y 


4. TENANCY LEGISLATION 2 

The object of tha tenancy laws of the govern- 
ment in India is to protect the tenant jfgainst the 
effects of an unfair competition, and to secure fo 
him the rights conferred by custom. As a large 

two-thirds as before, of the well-ascertained not a-ssets should be 
the Government demand,” and the Rules do not prevent them 
from demanding more than 50 per cent. (3) The considerations 
which determme the term of settlement are : “ Where the land 
is fully cultivated, rents are fair, and agricultural production yot 
liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of the 
Government are re-adjustod once in thirty years, ».e. once in 
the lifetime of a generation, and where the opp(|^ito conditions 
prevail, where there are much waste land, low rents, and a 
fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a rapid develop- 
ment of resources owing to the construction of roads, railways, 
or canals, or to an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, 
the postponement of re-settlement for so long a period as thirty 
years is both injuj^ic^is tS the people, who are Unequal to the 
strain of a short enhancement, and unjust to the general tax- 
payer, who is temporarily deprived of the additional revenue to 
which he has a legitimate claim.” (4) To deny thi right of the 
State to a share in the unearned increment of land would be to 
surrender to a number of individijals an increment which they 
had not themselves earned, liut which had resulted partly from 
the actions of the Government and partly from a rise in the 
standard of civilisation. (5) The aim of local taxation is the 
benefit of the community, and to place an absolute hmit to such 
taxation would be against the interests of the people. 

^ Moral and Mattric^ Progress of India, 1914, p. 28. 

2 Vide Baden-Powell, Land Systems of British India* and the 
Tenancy and Bent Acts ofihe different Provincial Ooiei iffflents. 
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proportion o£ the population is connected with the 
l^iid, a summary of the legislative provi^^ions relat- 
hig to land will perhaps be found useful. 

^We have already seen that landlord and over- 
lord rights grow up over, and often at Uie expense 
of, other rights in land. As t^me goes on, some of 
the landlords become predominant, and the rest 
oV the original landholders tend more and more to 
sink into non-proprietary cultivators or tenants. A 
certain number of such tenants, however, succeed in 
asserting themselves, and wresting from the land- 
lords permanent tenures. 

It is very difficult to draw a line between the 
tenants who represent the old landowners and those 
whose position is due to contract. In Bengal 
and the Agra Province the legislature has avoided 
the difficult^ by enacting a general rule that wliere 
any tenant has continuously held the same land for 
twelve years, he should be reg^ded in all cases as 
an Occupancy Tenant. In the Punjab and Oudh, 
however, tl^e twelve years’ rule ^ does not apply ; 
and in the Central Provinces it is on*fy applied in a 
special and limited way. But in these provinces a 
number of privileged landholders are recognised as 
sub-proprietors. 

The tenancy law of Bengal divides tenants into 
three classes: (1) Tenure-holders; (2) Eyots; and 
(3) Under-ryots. The ryots, again, are divided into 
{a) Eyots holding at fixed rates (that is, either at a 
rent fixed in perpetuity or a rate of rent fixed in 
perpetuity) ; (b) Occupancy -ryots)’ that is, ryots 
having'-, alright of occupancy in the land held by 
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them ; and (c) Non-occiipancy jryots. • There is, in 
addition, another class, namely Settled Ivyots, th^t 
is, those who have for a period of twelve years helcl 
as ryots lands situated in any village. 

A Tenure-holder is a person who has acquired 
from a proprietor oi» from another tenure-holder a 
right to hold land for the purpose of colldbting rents 
or bringing it under cultivation by establishing 
tenants on it ; and the term includes the successors 
in interest of persons who have acquired such 
rights. 

A Ityot is a person who has acquired the right to 
hold land for the purpose of cultivating it by him- 
self or by members of his family, or by hijed 
servants, or with the aid of partners ; and the term 
includes the successors in interest of persons who 
have acquired such rights. 

Under-ryots are tenants holding land, whether 
immediately or mediately, under a Ryot. 

In Bengal, ryots at fixed rates are the highest 
class of tenants, ^nd* have practically v#ry much the 
same privileges as the tenure-holder. The rent 
cannot be enhanced and the holder ^cannot be 
ejected, except for some express breach of the con- 
ditions of tenancy. All qther privileged tenants 
are grouped together as occupancy tenants. The 
rest of the tenants are tenants-at-will, who have 
only the benefit of some protective provisions, e.g. 
notice of ejectment of, not less than six months, etc. 

In the permai^ently-settled, districts oi the Agra 
province, there are certain tenants at fixed rajes, 
just as in Bengal. All other tenants, if ^hr^have 
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held the same lands for twelve years, are occupancy 
tenants. Tenants of less standing are tenants-at- 
will. There is also another class, namely, ex-pro- 
prifjtary tenants, who are occupancy tenants in 
possession of land of which they had*once been 
proprietors ; and they have the privilege of a reduced 
rent (whieh is usually 25 per cent, below that of 
ordinary tenants). 

in C.P., In the Central Provinces, the landowners or 

Malgiizar proprietors have a strictly limited control 
over a large part of the tenantry, both as regards 
raising of rents and ejectment. Ejectment of the 
tenants of the privileged classes can only be effected 
by a decree of court on very special grounds, and 
enhancement of rent is restricted. The Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act mentions specifically absolute 
occupancy thiants who cannot be ejected for any 
cause whatever, and whose rent must be fixed for 
the term of settlement. The npt class is that of 
the ordinary occupancy tenants. The rights of this 
Class, howevfx, are not growing as in Bengal and 
the Agra Province. Tenants holding land as a 
remuneration for village service are specifically 
recognised in this Act. Ordinary (that is non- 
occupancy) tenants are protected in various ways. 

in the Punjab, In the Punjab, the occitpancy right is purely 
of natural growth. The Punjab law defines as 
occupancy tenants those who for two generations 
have paid neither rent nor service to the proprietor, 
but only shares of the land-revenue, those who are 
ex ^projxrietors, those who had settled along with the 
founded .and aided in the first clearing, and those 
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who had been revenue- assignees and had remained 
in possession of the land. The^e naturally-entitled 
classes are given different degrees of privilege. 

In Madras, every tenant is allowed to have'in Mfdrae, 
whatever privilege he can prove. There is ^no 
artificial rule about the rate of rent or the limit of 
enhancement. All contracts, express or implied, 

are enforced. If there is no contract, the rate^^ 
to be that of the Government assessment, or, failing 
that, the customary rate of the locality. Tenants 
in general can only be ejected pursuant to a decree 
of court, but they can always relinquish the land at 
the end of the year. 

In Bombay, the holder of the land is either in Bombay, 
a direct occupant paying revenue to the Govetn- 
ment, or is an inferior occupant paying rent to some 
superior. In the latter case, if there Js an agree- 
ment, the terms alone determine the features, rent- 
charges, and liabilities of the tenancy ; if not, then 
the usage of the locality is referred to. 

In Oudh, an attempt was at first made to intro- in Oudh. 
duce the polity* of *the Agra ProvincI of ignoring 
the overlords and dealing with the villagers as 
proprietors, but after the Mutiny a settlement was 
made with the Talukdars. This necessitated an 
elaborate series of provisiois as to the protection to 
be afforded to tenants in the Taluks. The rights of 
the tenants were recognised and protected by the 
tenant law of 1886, which ensured permanent 
occupancy to hereditTiry tenants, and the limitation 
of their rents. 
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6. FAMINES : :^ELIEF AND PREVENTION. 

V During the Hindu period of her hisWy, India 
did not enjoy absolute immunity from famines. 
BiFj judging from the infrequency of allusions to 
these calamities in the ancient Sanskrit* works, as 
well ^8 the testimony of foreign travellers,^ it would 
n(^t be unsafe to make the assertion that famines 
were exceptional occurrences in ancient India. 
When they did occur, adequate relief measures 
were undertaken by the State. Chanakya, in his 
Arihasastra, mentions the following among other 
remedial and relief measures : (i) remission of taxes, 
(ii) emigration, (iii) the granting of money and 
grain from State funds, (iv) construction of artificial 
lakes, tanks, wells, etc., and (v) the importation of 
grain from other places.^ 

The historians of the Mahomedan period have 
left records of several famines, four of which were 
very severe. The first occurred ^in 1343, when the 
well-meaning but half-insane Muhammad Tughlak 
was the sovei^eign of Northern ftidia. • The distress 
was of a most acute character, but the Sultan was 
not slow to organise relief measures on an extensive 
scale. He “ ordered provisions for six months to 
be distributed to all tte population of Delhi."® 

1 Megasthenes says; “Famine has never visited India and tliore 
has never been a general scarcity in the supply of nourishing food’' 
(M’Crindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian), 

® Kaiitilya, Arihmaslra, bk. 4, eh. 3.* 

2 “The Judges, Secretaries^ and other Officers inspected all the 
storey and ^markets, and supplied to every person provisions for 
half a y^r ’’ (jpilioft, History of India). ^ 
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During the reign of Ahbar, there w^s a scarcity 
of rain tln-oughoiit the whole *of Hindustan, and 
a fearful famine raged continuously for three 
four years/’ The King ordered that alms should' 
be distributed in all the cities ; and Nawab SheTkh 
Farid Bokhari, bein^ ordered to superintend and 
control their distribution, did all in his, power to 
relieve the general distress of the j)eople.” ^ Tiie 
fifth year of the reign of Shah Jehan witnessed 
one of the greatest famines recorded in history. 

It afflicted almost the whole of India, and, in spite 
of the vigorous measures of relief adopted by the 
Emperor, a prodigious mortality ensued. There 
was another great famine in the reign of Aurang- 
zebe. James Mill thus writes of the measufes 
adopted to cope with this calamity : “ The prudence 
of Aurangzebe, if his preceding acti(^s will not 
permit us to call it his humanity, suggested to him 
the utmost activity of beneficence on this calamitous 
occasion. The renfs of the husbandmen, and other 
taxes, were remitted. The treasury of the Emperof 
was opened wifclTout limit ; corn was bought in the 
provinces where the produce was best, conveyed to 
those in which it was most defective, and*distributed 
to the people at reduced prices.” 

During the rule oi tlif; East India Company, East India 
India suffered, in one part or another, from twelve ^ 

famines and four severe scarcities.”^ The first of 
these was the dreadful calamity of 1770, “by which 1770 . 
more than a third 5f the inhabitants of Bengal 

» * ' 

* Dowhon, History of India. 

^ lieport of F^inine Coinmissiori, 1901, p.,1 
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were compute^d to have been destroyed.” ^ Although 
signals of the impending disaster had been received in 
I'V 69, nothing had been done to check the famine, and 
hven when distress became acute, no relief measures 
on an adequate scale were adopted.^ In Madras, 1781 
1784. and 1782 were years of severe scarcity; and in 1784 
• a severe famine devastated the whole of Northern 
India. A drought in Madras and Hyderabad in 
1792. 1791 was followed by an intense famine the next 

year. It was on this occasion that relief-works 
were first opened by the Madras Government for 
1802-3. the support of the famine-stricken. In 1802-3 a 
failure of rains led to famine in Bombay and 
scarcity in Madras, which were followed the next 
yeJlr by a widely extended famine in the North- 
Western provinces and Oudh. The measures adopted 
on this occacion consisted in making remissions of 
the revenue, in giving loans and advances to land- 
owners, in offering a bounty on all grain imported 
into Benares, Allahabad, Cawnp6're and Fatehgarh. 
kn 1806-7, there was a severe scarcity in some 
districts of Madras.® The next glei-t famine was 

^ JaraeB Mill History of India. 

2 The price of common rice rose from 40 seers per rupee to 
31 seers. In the plentiful year of 1714, coarse rice had sold at 1 20 
seers the rupee, and wheat 96 seeiv. Vide Col. Baird Smith’s 
Report, Sect. II., p. 29. 

^ This scarcity gave the occasion for a discussion regarding 
interference with private trade. The Government at the outset 
declared against any interference, but, in the end they conceived 
it necessary to purchase grain, guaranteeing a minimum price 
to ki porters. The principle of non-inten^fention in trade was 
follAe^^in 1§12-13 and 1824-25. 
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that of 1833, known as the “ Guntur f^iniine.” It 182a. 
affected the^northern districts of 'Madras, and parts 
of the Southern Mahratta country, and of Mysor^^ 
and Hyderabad. The severity of the calamity was 
not recognised by the Government till it was t!f )0 
late, with the result that 200,000 persons died in 
Guntur out of a population of 500,000.^ ^ In 1837 K87. 
there was a severe famine in Up])er India. Public 
works were opened at several centres, but the work 
of relieving the helpless and the infirm was left in 
the hands of the charitable public. The mortality 
was great, and the extremity of suffering endured by 
the people was such as to leave behind a wide- 
spread and lasting recollection of the horrors of the 
calamity.^ In 1854, a famine, severe, though limited 1854. 
in area, visited Northern Madras. 

Since the transfer of the administrat^n of India Direc!^ntish 
from the Company to the Crown, there have been traTion^ 
ten important famines, besides a large number of 
severe scarcities. *The first famine occurred in 
1860-61, the chief area affected being that betweei; 1860-61. 
Delhi and A^H. ^his was the fir^ famine in 
British India during which* poor-houses were used 
as a means of relief ; and it was also the fifst occasion 
on which the authorities thought fit to enquire into 
the causes, area, and .intefisity of the famine, as 
well as the measures to be adopted to cope with 
distress. Col. Baird Smith being placed on deputa- 
tion for the purpose. A drought in 1865 was 1865. 
followed the next yehr by a severe famine. The 

^ Report ojlPamine Commission, 1880, p. 10. 

* Report of Fav]fne Commission, 1880. 
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calamity fel? with the greatest intensity on Orissa, 
hence its name, the “Orissa famine”;^ but it also 
affected Madras, Northern Bengal and Behar. The 
officials, although forewarned, took no steps to meet 
the approach of the calamity, so that when it came 
they were absolutely helples^^. It was estimated 
that about a million persons died in Orissa alone. 

1868. A' year had hardly elapsed before Northern and 
Central India was visited by one of the most wide- 
spread and grievous famines on record. The con- 
ditions were the worst in Kajputana and Central 
India, where there was an entire loss of crops as 
well as of fodder and grass, besides a dearth of 
water; and to add to the miseries of the people, 
an epidemic of cholera broke out and spread in all 
directions. Prompt action was taken by the 
GoveriimenV to relieve distress, but the relief given 
was hardly commensurate with the magnitude of 
the distress, and there was considerable loss of 
life. 

1873. » In 1873, Jlehar and the eaatern, districts of the 

United Provinces were afflicted with a famine. 
The Bengal Government, however, took prompt 
action, and carried out relief measures on a scale 
and with a thoroughness which had never been 
equalled before. The totdl cost of the relief 
measures amounted to nearly 10 crores. The great 

1876-78. famine of 1876-78 was, in respect of the area and 
the population affected, as wejl as the duration and 
the intensity of the distress, the most grievous 
calamity experienced since the beginning of the 
ninet«4^i,<’h century. It affected Madras, Bombay, 
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the United Provinces and the Punjab. • The relief 
measures oii this occasion were insufficient and^ 
imperfectly organised. The Government refused to 
recognise their responsibility for saving human liv^, 
and declared* with cynical calmness that “ the task 
of saving life, irrespective of cost, is one whicli is 
beyond their power to undertake, and that in the 
interests of the distressed population itself, as weK 
as of the taxpayers generally, the Government of 
India was bound to adopt precaution against in- 
dolence or imposition.” ^ Small wonder that a 
fearful mortality was the result of the adoption of 
such a policy ! 

Between 1878 and 1896, there were two famines 
and five scarcities, all of them of a more or less local 
character. The great famine of 1896-97 affected 1896 
almost every province, though in varying degrees 
of intensity, the population sorely afflicted being 
estimated at 34 milljons. In addition to the open- 
ing of public works at various centres, gratuitous 
relief was given extejisively, and in mjyiy parts of* 
the country people were relieved in their own 
homes. The relief operation’s were conducted with 
a fair measure of success, except in the Central 
Provinces where the death-rate rose very high above 
the normal.^ The total* cost of relief measures was 
7*27 crores.® 

' Vide Report of the Famine Conimission, 1901. 

• Famine Commission Re'j^rt, 1898, p. 196. 

® “ Relief was given*to 821 million3*of persons at* an avcroKe 
cost of 1-42 annas a day for each person relieved ” {Report oystie 
Famine Commission^ 1898)» 
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Follovviii'g closely upon this came another calamity 

the severest type, namely, the famine ef 1899-1900. 
Tlie area and population affected were, roughly, 
189,000 square miles and 28 millions respectively. 
The authorities failed and, in some cases, refused to 
open relief works in the early stages of the famine ; 
and wheil they were opened, such vast numbers came 
on them that the system almost completely broke 
down in many cases. The total expenditure amounted 
to 10 crores, and the excess of mortality over the 
normal was 1,236,855. Several famines and scar- 
cities of a local character occurred after 1900, those 
of 1906-7 and 1907-8 being the most important. 
I^t was not, however, considered necessary to adopt 
any large scheme of relief on any of these occasions. 

From this brief sketch it is evident that famines 
are freque^iitly recurring calamities in India. It 
was estimated by the Famine Commissioners of 1880 
that, on an average, there are^ two bad seasons to 
seven good, and one-twelfth of the population may 
be approximately taken as the portion affected by 
each famine. Some provinces are more liable to 
these calamities than' others, but hardly a year 
passes in which some part or other of the country 
does not, in some degree, suffer from a famine or a 
scarcity. The more irnpoVtant famines come at 
irregular intervals,^ though not without warning. 

The first signal of an approaching famine is a 

^ It has sometimes been suggested that famines occur in 
cycles, but, as the CommL^sion of 1880 remarked, our knowledgfjf 
ok^i^he p3riodicity of past famines does not enable us to calculato 
8ucirfeyc’:3. 
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failure of rains, followed by a failjire of O^ops. Prices 
rise high, and the less efficient among the labourers, 
finding no employment, swell the ranks of beggars. 
At the same time there is a contraction of credit ^nd 
of private charity. Theft and robbery increase, and 
a general restlessness is visible among the people. 
There is also a deterioration in the health of the people, 
which often leads to epidemics of a serious kind. ^ 

In order to cope with famines, all the provinces 
have their Famine Codes, ^ which, differing in- minor 
details, agree in all essential matters. They pre- 
scribe the precautionary or preparatory arrangements 
to be permanently maintained in ordinary times, and 
the steps to be taken when the information received 
indicates the imminence of scarcity or famine. 
They also lay down the duties of all officers con- 
cerned when famine or scarcity is actually present, 
and the various measures of relief to be adopted. 

As soon as the.j Local Government are able to 
read the first signals of an approaching famine or 
scarcity, it is thpir duty to take the nepessary steps 
for meeting it. The Famine Commissions recom- 
mended a plan of work whicli may be briefly described 
thus : During the first stage 

(i) liberal advances should be given for the con- 
struction of temporary,* and the repair of permanent, 
wells, and for other village improvements ; 

(ii) non-official co-operation should be enlisted 
and the organisation^ of public charity should be 
vigorously taken in hand ; 

^ ' * I 

^ In 1883, the provincial famine codes were first promulgj/ted. 

Since then, they have uridergone several revisions. 


Famine Codes 


Relief 

Measures. 


First stage. 
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(iii) libergQ advances should be given for the 
j^^irchase of seed for the ensuing crop ; ^ 

\ (iv) the police should be supplied with funds to 
relieve wanderers in distress ; 

(v) test works should be started, and poor-liouses 
should be opened at the chief centres of population ; 

(vi) inq^uiries as to suspensions of revenue should 
be begun ; 

(vii) relief circles should be organised, and the 
necessary inspections should be made ; 

(viii) preliminary lists should be drawn up of 
persons eligible for gratuitous relief ; 

(ix) if there are threatenings of a scarcity of 
fodder or drinking water, steps should be taken to 
meet it and to encourage private enterprise to import 
fodder and to develop the water-supply. 

Second atage. The objecV of test works is “ not to relieve famine, 
but to test the presence of it : not to relieve hunger, 
Relief Works, but to find out whether people ar^ hungry.” Directly 
the numbers attending test works indicate that 
further relie| measures are npcessary, test works 
should be converted into relief works, which are 
the backbone of famine-relief administration. All 
who apply and are capable of working should be 
admitted to relief works, and tasks and wages should 
be graduated according io their respective strength 
and physical requirements. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the famine wage is that “ the lowest amount 
sufficient to maintain health” should be given. 
Belief works should be of two kinds, public works 
an(^ village works. The former would be works under 
the contJ^ol of the Public Works Department, and 
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would engage large numbers of people. » The latter 
would be upder the revenue authorities and woulc^ 
be local works of use to a particular village or group 
o4 villages. 

The distribution of gratuitous relief should also Gratuitous 
begin when test works are converted into relief 
works ; and care should be taken to see^ that all 
persons entitled by the Code to receive it aib 
brought upon the list. These are persons having 
no relatives able and bound to support them, who 
are incapacitated by physical infirmity, or by their 
presence at home being necessary to attend on sick 
or infant children, from earning a subsistence on 
relief works. 

Poor-houses also should at the same time be Poor-houses, 
started at all convenient centres for the reception 
of persons unfit to work, who either ha\€ 'no homes 
or cannot conveniently be sent to their homes, and 
of persons in need gf relief who, though fit, refuse 
to labour.^ 

Of the minor measiires of relief, the gnost impor- ' Kitchens and 
tant is that of 'kitchens, intended mainly for the measures, 
dependents of persons engagM on the relief works. 

The other measures are (a) gratuities or semi- 
gratuitous relief to purdanashin women, {h) relief 
to respectable men, (c) relief to artisans, (d) relief to 
weavers, and (e) temporary orphanages. 

Before the rains break, and in time for the Last stage. 

iThe Famine Commissioners of 1901 observed in this con- 
nection : “ We were struck by the failure of thoplocal officers pi 
Bombay in this respect ... a failure which was ontt of Jftie 
causes of the great mortality m Gujrat ” {Report, p. 20yj 
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prudent usd of the money, large takavi advances 
fihould be given for cattle and seed, and Charitable 
Fund donations should be distributed. At the 
beginning of the monsoon, people may be induced 
to leave the relief works, provided the necessary 
pressure is used with the greatest caution and safe- 
guarded 1)y a large extension of gratuitous relief. 
After the necessity for State relief has completely 
ceased with the growth of new crops, all relief 
operations should be closed. 

The rules recommended by the several Famine 
Commissions and embodied in the Famine Codes 
leave very little to be desired. But in practice the 
sjiccess of operations depends very largely upon the 
foresight, energy, and sympathy of the executive 
officers of the Government. In this connection 
three thing^S are necessary to be borne in mind : first, 
that it is desirable to take steps for warding off a. 
calamity, if possible ; secondly^ that it is ultimately 
economical to start relief operations early ; and 
thirdly, tha*^ for preventing Iocs of life and preserv- 
ing the health and strength of the people, relief 
ought to j3e given liberally. 

We ought not, however, to rest content with 
mere palliatives. Prevention is always better than 
cure, and it would certainly be wise to find out 
the root-causes of these calamities and to adopt the 
necessary preventive i;neaBures. Of course, the 
most obvious and direct cau?e is drought, that is to 
say, the, late comipencement, or insufficiency, or 
early , cessation of the monsoon rains. Disforesta- 
tioh haf£*been pronounced by -experts as a cause of 
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insufficient rainfall ; and a mcvre perfect system of 
afforestatietfi than has hitherto been practised wjll, 
it is believed, go a long way towards preventing/ 
drought. The artificial supply of water by nwsans 
of irrigation is of even greater importance; and 
although much has i)een done in this matter, therew 
is still room for more work. The Famiile Commis- 
sioners of 1901 said: “All provinces do not, indeed, 
present practicable schemes for the construction of 
great canals ; but the possibility of smaller pro- 
tective works has in no province been exhausted, 
while in some provinces they have as yet hardly 
been examined. For storage tanks, reservoirs, and, 
above all, irrigation wells, the scope and the necessity 
are very great.” Improved methods of agriculture 
and the adoption of a system of “ dry cultivation ” 
are also needed to ensure the producflon of crops. 

Sometimes, crops are destroyed by floods, against 
which an efficient , system of drainage is the only 
safeguard. Insect pests have also been known to 
be destructive io cipops, but with the aid of science 
it ought not to be very difficult to check this evil. 

Important as these physical causes a|;e, the chief (ii.) Economic, 
cause of famines is an economic one. Drought or 
excessive rainfall may be^ responsible for the in- 
sufficient production oTF crops in certain areas, but 
the mam reason for the heavy mortality and the 
intense suffering which .accompany a failure of 
crops is to be found in the fact that the people 
have no reserve power. TJi© Famina Comnjis- Crop famines 
eioners of 1880^*held that there was enough Jood famines ? 

1 Report of FarfUne Commisaioriy 1880, 6^. 
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in the country to f^d the entire population, even 
in^. the worst years ; and the Faming Commis- 
sioners of 1898 concurring in this view, remarked, 
“W^ think that the surplus produce of India, 
taken as a whole, still furnishes amplQ, means of 
, meeting the demands of any part of the country 
likely to fcuffer from famine at any one time, 
sujVposing such famine to be not greater in extent 
and duration than any hitherto experienced."^ The 
calamities which devastate the country from time 
to time are not, therefore, crop famines, but money 
famines. It is not the lack of food which the 
people suffer from, but the want of resources with 
wh^ch to buy food. Speaking of the poverty of 
the cultivator, the Famine Commissioners of 1901 
said, “In good years he has nothing to hope for 
except a bafe subsistence; in bad years, like last 
year, he falls back on public charity." But there 
is a class of persons whose condition is much 
worse than that of cultivators, namely, the landless 
labourers. Ihis class is, in fact,cthe first to succumb 
to the effects of a famine. And it is ‘not only these 


General 
poverty the 
main cause. 


sections of the community but almost all sections that 
are affected, in a greater or less degree, by famines. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist about 
the improvement in recent '•years of the material 
condition of the people, that there is still* a dense 


mass of poverty is admitted on all hands. Now 
this general poverty can be traced to several causes. 
The great, bulk of ^he people are dependent on 
agriculture ; and agriculture as a profession is not 
^ ^*^Aeport of Famine Commission, 1898, p. 368. 
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BO remunerative as manufactures are.* Most of the 
old handierafts have died out, and only a f^w 
modern industries have as yet been established/ 

The population of the country has consideiwbly 
increased, ‘but it has not been accompanied by a 
proportionate inersase in the wealth of th^ 
country. Again, a costly system of adfhinistration 
has necessitated the imposition of a heavy burdefi of 
taxation, and the annual drain of wealth leaves 
the country poorer and poorer as one year succeeds 
another. Lastly, litigation, the custom of early 
marriage, and those social habits which prompt 
improvident expenditure in ceremonial functions, 
add largely to the miseries of the people. ^ 

Several measures can be suggested for combating Measures for 
the poverty evil. Besides introducing improve- po^rty.*^^ 
ments in the method of agriculture fnd extending 
the cultivated area, every effort should be made 
to diversify the occupations of the people. The 
Government and the people should join hands in 
establishing n^anuffictures of various* sorts, — larg*e- 
scale industries, as well aef small handicrafts and 
cottage industries. As Sir H. S. Cunryngham said, 

“ The direct, deliberate and systematic promotion of 
industrial enterprise is not a less important duty, 
and its thorough recognition by the State would, 

I believe, be the most important administrative 
reform of which fhe Indian system is capable.” A 
reduction of public expenditure and of the amount 
of the annual ^drain is urgently needed so as to 
make a reduction of taxation possible. , Greater 
moderation in the fissessment of the lalBd revenue, 
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together with less ygidity in its collection in bad 
years, and, if possible, a definite limitation of the 
S^liare of the State in the income derived from the 
lan(J, will ensure to the cultivator the fruits of his 
labour and greatly improve his economic condition. 
^Emigration, if properly organised, will appreciably 
help to reheve the pressure of the population on 
the^ soil. The extension of co-operative credit will 
be very useful in checking indebtedness and pro- 
moting thrift among villagers. The establishment 
of Arbitration Courts will decrease ruinous litiga- 
tion. And, lastly, it is to be hoped that the leaders 
of society will take active steps to root out evil 
customs, wherever prevalent. 

in some quarters there is a tendency to regard 
the famine question as identical with the question 
of unemployiuent. A famine does, no doubt, throw 
workers out of employment ; but, unlike the unem- 
ployment which one finds in England and Germany, 
it affects millions of men, and the magnitude of the 
distress whicj;i ensues is unimsvginable in modern 
Europe. Hundreds of thousands of people succumb 
to starvation or to diseatses which lie in the wake 
of famines, and those who are left behind remain 
in a condition more miserable than before, — their 
resources crippled, healt’h shattered, and capacity 
for work greatly impaired. A famine also means 
much to the GovemmenJ). LosA of revenue and 
increase of expenditure combine to dislocate its 
finances. It would be extremely unwise, therefore, 
to Aiinimise the importance of this serious question. 
. AndSf smonce and state efforts have succeeded in 
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making famines an impossibility in modern Europe, 
there is no reason why they sliould be allowed to 
continue their ravages in India. 


• 6. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

Credit is an absolute necessity in all ^griculturaf Credit an 
countries, and this is especially the case in In^ia. Lcessity 
Easy and cheap credit, however, has a great danger. 

It may lead to reckless borrowing, which would 
mean the ultimate ruin of the borrower. In order 
to supply the agriculturist with easy and cheap credit, 
at the same time eliminating the danger of reckless 
borrowing, philanthropists in Europe tried various 
schemes about the middle of the last century. • Of 
these, the schemes of Kaiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch 
have proved the most successful. M^y years ago, 

Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Justice Kanade and 
other statesmen advocated the establishment of 
credit institutions* in India on the lines of these 
societies. In 1892, the subject attracted tlje 
attention of <he (Jovernm^nt of In^ia, and they 
appointed Mr. (afterwards* Sir) Frederick Nicholson sir F. Nichoi- 
to enquire and report on the matter. "'His Report 
was submitted in 1895. He said in the Report: 

“ The lesson of univeusal agricultural history is that 
an essential of agriculture is credit. Neither the 
condition of the country, nor the nature of the land 
tenures, nor the positioif of agriculture, affects the 
one great fact, theft agriculturists must borrow. 

This 9tudy assumes as axionfatic that the peasantry 
of India have, by^ the very conditions 'of ^ their 
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existence in»tenure, to borrow and borrow freely, 
annually, and continuously.”* ^ 

id^ntagesoL *The State or Central Banks, would of necessity 
*H"k»\g situated far away from the village, and thus 
woifld not possess the advantages ^which are 
possessed by Village Banks * ^ They are : 

• (i) Absolute proximity to the borrower. 

(ii) Their ability to excite local confidence and 
consequently to draw in local capital. 

(iii) Their exact knowledge of the clients and 
their influence over them as co- villagers. 

(iv) Their ability to work cheaply — almost 
gratuitously — and thus to provide cheap credit. 

(v) Ketention of local capital and all profits 
thei’eon within the village. 

(vi) Their ability to act as agents and brokers 
for their members in the sale of produce and 
purchase of necessities. 

(vii) Their capacity for acting as village granaries. 

(viii) Their ability to act ^as intermediaries 

between the State and the individual in agri- 
cultural or industrial rdevelopmentsj or in times 
of seasonal stress. ^ 

(ix) TheiV power of influencing borrowers towards 
the true use of credit and of watching the utilisation 
of loans in accordance with contract. 

(x) Their ability to prevent fraudulent default. 

(xi) Their steady educative influence in matters 
of thrift, association, and self-help. 

4 

^ For an acqount of the cp-operative societies in Europe, see 
Woltf, People's Banks. 

* Sir Nicholson’s Report , 
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(xii) Their tendency to deve^lop hi^h forms of 
individual ^capacity, public life, and national 
character. 

When the Government of India became fijlly 
convinced ci the benefits of such institutions, the 
Co-operative Credit .Societies Act was passed in , 
1904, with the hearty approval of all tactions of 
the community. This Act divided the Societfes 
into (1) Central, (2) Urban, and (3) Eural. The 
Act of 1912, however, substituted for the distinction 
between Urban and Eural Societies the division of 
Societies into (i) those with Limited Liability and 
(ii) those with Unlimited Liability. Under its 
provisions, unless the Local Government by general 
or special order otherwise directs, 

(i) The liability of a society of which a member 
in a society is limited ; and 

(ii) The liability of a society of which the object 
is the creation of fynds to be lent to its members, 
and of which the majority of the members are 
agriculturists, and ^f which no member is af 
registered soci^y, is unlimit?;d. 

The conditions of registration are that not 
less than ten persons can form a society, (ii) they 
must be above the age of 18 years, and (iii) they 
must either reside in fhe 8*ame town or village or 
group of villages, or must belong to the same 
tribe, class, caste, or occupation. 

The management of^ these Societies is democratic. 
It is in the hands of the meu^bers themsplves, who 
appoint from their own body a Committee to^ do tiie 
work for one year. The members of the Managing 
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Committee veceive^ no remuneration for their work. 
No member has usually more thai^ one vote ; 
f)ut where the liability is limited, a member may 
have more than one vote, if prescribed by the 
bye-laws. « 

The accounts of every Sop.iety are audited by, 
or by order of, the Itegistrar, who at all times has 
access to all the books, accounts, papers, etc. 

The main privileges of these Societies are : 

(rt) They are bodies corporate, that is to say, 
they have perpetual succession, common seal, legal 
right to make contracts, etc. 

(h) A registered Society is entitled in priority to 
o^her creditors to enforce any outstanding demand 
due to the Society from a member or a past member 
(subject to any prior claim of the Government in 
respect of tand Revenue). 

(c) The shares are not liable to attachment. 

(d) On the death of a mfjmber, his share is 
^transferred to his heir. 

(e) The Societies .may be exefdpted from the 
payment of income-tax,* stamp duty, and registration 
fees. 

As the members have privileges, they have 
liabilities. These liabilities ^re limited or unlimited, 
according to the class into which a Society falls. 
A past member is liable for the debts of a Society 
for a period of two years, and the estate of a deceased 
member is liable for one year. 

'There are certain restriction^ on lending and 
borrowing. No Society with unlimited liability 
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is permitted to lend money op the » security of 
movable property. The Local Government may 
also impose other restrictions. Borrowing must b5 
made to such an extent and under such conditions 
as may be pi^escribed by the bye-laws. 

The funds of the .Societies may be invested in 
the Government Savings Banks, in any of the 
institutions prescribed by the Indian Trusts Af#t, 
in the shares or on the securities of any other 
registered Society, with any Bank or person approved 
by the Eegistrar, or in any other way permitted by 
the bye-laws. 

No part of the funds may be divided by way of 
bonus or dividend or otherwise among its members ; 
provided that after one-fourth of the net profits 
in any year has been carried to a Reserve Fund, 
payment from the remainder of 8uch#profit8 and 
from profits of past years may be made among the 
members to such ex^tent and under such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the bye-laws; provided 
also that in the cas^ of a Society wijh unlimited 
liability, no distribution of ^irofits may be made 
without the order of the Lotal Government. Such 
Societies may, with the sanction of the Eegistrar, 
after one-fourth of the net profits has been carried 
to a Keserve Fund, ccrtitrilfiite an amount not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent, of the remaining profits to 
charitable purposes. 

In order to finance the Co-operative Credit 
Societies, a few Central Banks have been started, 
but many more *of such institutions are wanted. 
They bring individufd Societies into touch, with’ the 
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general mofley market and also serve as distributing 
centres for their balances. The Government also 
lend money to these Societies at low rates of 
in^terest. 

The Kesolution ^ recently publisiied by the 
Govermnent of India shows 4hat the Co-operative 
movemeift has taken firm root in India. In the 
\^rds of the hesoliition, ten years ago there was 
nothing beyond a few scattered experiments to 
indicate the presence of the Co-operative movement 
in India : to-day there are over twelve thousand 
Societies, with nearly six hundred thousand members, 
and with a working capital of over five crores of 
rupees. There has been a brisk demand for the 
creation of new Societies, but it has been found 
advisable to move with cautious steps. It is true 
that there still only one agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Society in India for every 20,000 of the 
population engaged in agriculture, whereas in Italy 
there are 18, and in Germany 52 ; but it must be 
•remembered that the movemi^nt in India is still 
at its beginning. *' 

In respect of economic benefits, it has been 
calculated that in interest alone the agriculturists, 
by taking loans from the Co-operative Societies 
instead of from the village bioney-lenders, are even 
now saving themselves from the burden of at least 
20 lakhs of rupees per^ annum ; and there is no 
reason why in a few years jthis figure should not 
multiply ^itself seve^l times over. Besides, with 
the progress of Co-operation and with credit 
* Gazette of India, dated\Iune 27, 1914. 
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deinocratiBed, money that had lain > in hoards 
has been produced and placed in deposit, Capitol 
that would otherwise have been inaccessible^ 
has come into the hands of the agriculturist, and 
old debts have been paid and old mortgagees 
have been redeemed^ Co-operation has placed 
within reach of the cultivators cheap .manures 
and implements, it has tended to help the in^- 
provement in the breed of cattle, and it has 
provided the means by which useful information 
can be disseminated. 

The intellectual and moral benefits have also been intellectual 
immense. The need for signing promissory notes beneff * 
and of keeping accounts has led to a demand for 
literacy. The criterion for admission into the^e 
Societies being a man’s character, they have in- 
fluenced the conduct and behaviour of tl^ members. 

They have promoted thrift. The fact that the 
members are responsible for the payment of each 
other’s debts, has aefed as a powerful check on ex- 
penditure for unproductive purposes. Self-restraint,* 
punctuality, sti^ightforwardn^ss, self-respect, and 
discipline have been encouraged. In some places, 
litigation has markedly decreased. In otllers, funds 
have been used to start schools, to provide scholar- 
ships, to supply drinking wePter, and to clean roads. 

The managing bodies have frequently been entrusted 
with the arbitration of disputes and with other 
duties which belong to jAinchayets, and there is 
some reason to think *that the continuity of aim 
and solidarity of feeling inherent in the movemeht 
may lead to a reviv£^ of the corporate vjll&ge life 
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which has keen so much weakened hj the disinte- 
grating influence of modern times.^ ^ 

Dharmagolw. • A proposal has been made that Lharmagolas 
might be registered under the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act. Sir Daniel Hamilton guggests that 
the cultivators or the zemindars might provide tiie 
grain capital necessary to set the dharmagola agoing. 
TJ\e grain would he lent out at a grain rate of 
interest, the profit with the original grain being 
dumped into the gola for the benefit of the village. 
“ The Dharmagola,'’ says Sir Daniel, “ might in time 
be developed into a village grain store in which 
the villager could deposit his crop and draw 
advances tlieroon at a reasonable rate of interest, 
instead of, as he now does, throwing his entire crop 
in a lump on the market or into the hands of the 
friendly Bitnia, and getting the low price which 
must result from the whole of the crop being 
dumped on the market at one time." 


7. STATE bANK S 

The proposal for thb establishment of a State or 
Central tank in India has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in recent years. Germany, 
France, Japan, Kussia, and many other civilised 
countries have their State Banks, and the estabr 

' Sir Fred. Lely in his Note'jor the Industrial Conference, 1906, 
said, “ As the old English guilds tfuve been suooeeded by the 
mr>dem Friendly Sooietie:., so from the, village commune may 
arise a brotherhood which shall harmonise the modem sense of 
individual' ight with the need of mutual help.” 
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lishment of a Central Bank is ii^ow under considera- 
tion for the United States. Why then, it is asked, 
should India be without a central banking institu- 
tion under the control of the Governineut ? The 
following advantages, in the opinion of the advo- 
cates oi tibe scheme, are likely to accrue irom sucb^ 
au lustitutlou 

1. To the Government : Advantages. 

(i) The existing “ Independent Treasury System," 
by which, whenever the Goveniinent balances are 
swollen, deliberately or not, large sums are taken 
off the Money Market, is done away with by the 
removal of the cause of this system, namely, the 
absence of a large public or semi-public institution 
with which large balances could be safely and pro- 
perly deposited, together with the difficulty of 
employing Civil Servants in a policy of ^discretionary 
loans out of the balances. 

(ii) The objections to holding large sums at loan 
for short periods in the London Money Market are 
avoided by the method of dealing ^ith sterling 
resources throif^h this Bank.^ 

(iii) A Bank, responsible for the management of 
the note issue, has greater opportunities than are 
open to Government for pushing the circulation of 
notes and for popularising'* them by an increase in 
.the facilities available for convertibility. 

(iv) The responsibility of Government officials 
for a variety of financial and semi-financial business 

is greatly reduced by handing over to ^ Bank all 

• * 

*Vide Annexe to the Report of the Chamberlain CymmUsiont 
p. 79. ' 
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questions of « balances, note issue, remittance, and 
loans on the London Market. 

^(v) The Government has at its command the 
services of officers of the highest position, trained 
in tnancial and banking business, instgad of Civil 
Servants who, however full ^of adaptability and 
intelligence, have been selected and trained mainly 
foi^ other purposes. 

(vi) A buffer is placed between the Secretary of 
State and vexatious criticism on small details of 
financial business. 

1 1. To the business world : 

(i) In addition to the partial release of Govern- 
ment balances through their deposit in a central 
iu^itution, a considerable amount of funds is made 
available by the reform of the note issue. 

(ii) The i^resent wide fluctuations of the bank 
labe and its nonna\ high \eve\ in the hnsy season 
may he somewhat moderated. 

(iii) The increase of branches, which the union 
cf Government and banking business should pro- 
mote, would gradually. bring sound banking facilities 
to many parts of India/ where they are now almost 
entirely wanting, both directly and by supplying a 
basis, in reliance on which private and co-operative 
banking could be built Up. 

(iv) The introduction of re-discount facilities, 
while probably not of the first importance in the 
immediate future, might'' greatly aid the eventual 
development of Indian banking on the most desir- 
able lines which European experience has so far 
evolved. 
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III. To the people. 

It is expected that the proposed State Bank 
will be of' much benefit to the people, for It 
will help the development of Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks and will finance the Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

• The objectors, on the other hand, poitjt out tlie Disailvan- 
following demerits of the proposal : ^ 

(a) There is, first, the difiiculty of choosing a 
place for the head office of the Bank. If one of 
the Presidency towns be selected, the others will 
not tolerate the Bank. If Delhi be made the head- 
quarters, it will be out of touch with the Indian 
financial world. 

(5) In a vast country like India it is impossible 
to manage and control banking business from one 
centre. The various provinces ha%e diflcrcnt 
\nct\\cd'^ oi CTcdvt, and diKcrcnl ways carr^vn^^ 
on their business. 

(c) Far from lightening the burdens of the 
Government, it will increase them. In times of, 
financial crisis, ^it will creatt^ great dilliculties, for 
the Government would firjd itself saddled with 
responsibility unaccompanied by control. ' 

(d) It will create disputes between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. 

(e) It would mean the ruin of the Exchange 
Banks, which have so far handled the business and 
the trade of India well an^ economically. 

* The.se were some of the objections taken by Sii Shapurji 
Broacha, one of the members of the Chamberlain Commission. 

Vide Capital (Calcutta), March, 1914, 

T.E T 
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The opinions of experts seem to be almost 
equally divided on the question of the desirability 
01* otherwise of a State Bank. Mr. J.*" M. Keynes 
and some other economists are in favour of the pro- 
posal, while eminent financiers like Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, Sir Felix Schuster, and Lord Tnchcape are 
against it.^ Sir Guy considers the difficulties and 
dapgers very great, and says, “ You would increase 
friction, and you would render the position of the 
Finance Minister nearly untenable.” Sir Felix 
Schuster does not think that the State can delegate 
certain responsibilities and duties to any Bank. Lord 
Inchcape is very strongly of opinion that “ there is 
nothing to be gained either from the point of 
vi^w of the Government or from that of the trade 
of the country.” The attitude of the Government 
of India tc^^ards this question, in the words of 
Sir dames Meston, is that it is “for the time being 
outside practical politics.” The Chamberlain Com- 
mission say in their Eeport, ' ‘ We are not in a 
position to declare either for or against the estab- 
lishment of a State oi; Central* Bank, but we regard 
the subject as one which deserves early and careful 
consideratfvin.” 


8. rIil^vays 

Until the time of Lord Dalhousie, the construc- 
tion of railways in India was neglected. After 
the Sepoy Mutiny the strategic importance of rail- 
ways wa^ fully realised, and railway construction 
proceed'd at a very rapid pace. The following 
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table gives the length of railway liiic^ open on the 
31st March, 1913, together with the capital outlay 
on them : * 


Lonfrth of Totftl OapitAl 
liiiie. Outltiy. 


• 

All Gauges. 

Milofl. 

» £ 

State lines worked by the State 

7,023 

84,372300 

State lines worked by companies 

18,318 

194,275,600 

Companies’ lines guaranteed under 



modem contracts 

32 

201,267 

District Board’s lines 

155 1 

472,733 

Assisted companies’ lines 

3,807 

17,485,533 

Unassisted companies' linos • 

09 

122,807 

Lines owned by Native states and 



worked by companies 

2,056 

10,363,133 

Lines owned by Native States and 



worked by State railway agency 

257 

1,042,867 

Lines owned and worked by Native 

• 


States 

1,808 

4,295,200 

lines in foreign territory 

74 

1,307,867 

Total of all Railways, 1912-13 - 

33,599 

313,939,667 


Though the primary objects of the construction 
of railways were strategic and administfative, their 
economic effect has been immense. Cheap, easy, 
and quick communication enables the surplus popu- 
lation of congested areas to move to the more 
thinly populated parts of the country where labour 
alone is needed to makei the soil yield bountiful 
harvests. There the •people can turn their labour 
to better accou»t and comifland higher* rates * of 
remuneration. The railways have helped J^qualise 


Cla.sHi'H, 
mileage, and 
cHintal. 


Object of 
railways, 
strategic and 
administra- 
tive. 

Economic 
effects : 
equalisation of 
population, 


equalisation of 
prices, 
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mitigation of 
the horrors of 
famine, 


impetus to 
economic 
activity. 
Social, moral, 
and ])()litical 
effects. » 


Disadvan- 

tages. 


State, private, 
and assisted 
railways. 


to a large extent prices in the diffen'nt parts of the 
country. Under their influence, the whole of India 
is fast tending to become one market for the more 
important articles. The value of railways is most 
realised in periods of famine. Famines are rarely 
universal throughout India. Ccnerally, they affect 
particular tracts, and it often happens when one 
arcf^, is suffering, another has an abundant harvest. 
Now the railways have made it possible for the 
deficiency of the former to be made good out of the 
surplus of the latter. They thus greatly help in 
mitigating the sufferings of the starving population. 
Besides, the railways have given a great impetus to 
the economic and other activities of the people. 
Tfie^ influence of railways on the moral and social 
life of the people has also been considerable. Their 
political effect is seen in this that they have made 
possible an efficient system of centralised adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, by facilitating export, they 
have caused prices to rise; and by promoting the 
importation of foreigni goods they have hastened 
the decay of indigenoiw industries. Besides, the 
obstruction caused to natural drainage by high- 
level railroads and the formation of water-pools on 
both sides of the lineft, have most prejudicially 
affected the health of the people. 

Some of the railways were constructed by the 
State, but most of theih were built by private 
companies under the State guarantee of an 
intkest of 5 per cent, per annum. In certain 
cases, thY; Companies received assistance from the 
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State ill the shape of free use of laud aud other' 
concession^. 

Until the year 189G, the railways had to be 
worked at a loss, and the total deficit annjuiited 
to 51 ’84 grores. But after that year they began 
to be more profiiable, and in 1912-13 the i«t 
earnings of all Indian railways produced a return of 
6*48 per cent, on the total capital outlay on open^lines. 

As railways now connect the different ]iarts of 
the country with one anotlier, Indian politicians 
are of opinion that no more lines should he con- 
structed either by the State with borrowed funds 
or under the guarantee system. As the capital is 
mostly raised in Europe, India has to part with ajargo 
sum of money every year in the shape of the 
interest and profit of such undertakings. It is, 
therefore, urged that the future instruction of 
railways be left to private, and, if possible, local 
enterprise, and ^hat State funds be applied in 
a larger measure than has hitherto been the case, 
to irrigation. • • * 

A few words may be safd here about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the State ^ownership of 
railways. The points in favour of such ownership 
are : 

(i) Profits accruing from railways help to swell 
the State income ; 

(ii) T)ii State-owned railways the convenience 
and the safety of pijssengers are first consideration ; 

and (iii) Bates are fixed »n a fair ba^^i^, andjnay, 
whenever necessary, be so adjusted as tp help the 
economic development of the country^ 


Railway 

finance. 


SupKeation of 
future 
construction 
only by pi vat e 
companies. 


State vs. 
private 
ownership of 
railways. 
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The objections are< 

(i) The fear of uneconomical rnanageiKent owing 
to the want of interest on the part of the I’aihvay 
oificials, and 

(ii) Tlie apprehension that State interference with 
ivdustry may be prejudicial to industry itself. 

Complaiilts are often heard about the manage- 
ment of Indian railways. It is said that the policy 
of railway officials is exclusive, tliat sufficient regard 
is not paid to the convenience of passengers, and 
that Indians are excluded from the higher branches 
of railway service. But a more serious complaint 
is that in framing their goods tariff, the railway 
autliprities cpiote differential rates, so as to give 
an advantage to imported articles over indigenous 
goods. For instance, glass and match factories are 
placed at a (Tisad vantage by the offer of specially 
favourable rates to imported glassware and matches. 
It may bo argued that the carriage of small quan- 
tities over short distances is often really more 
ex])ensive to the Coinpanies than tjiat of large 
quantities over longer distances. Whatever truth 
there may b^^ in this argument, it is evident that 
the existing freight system is hardly conducive to 
the growth of indigenous industries and the ex- 
pansion of internal trade. Then, again, it is said 
that, there being very few competitive lines, the 
railway authorities often ^^push the principle of 
‘ charging what the traffic will* bear ’ too far. Sir 
Frederick Lely said a few years agp, “ The Traffic 
Manager fields an irresponsible power over the 
country coihii.^nded by his railways, which should 
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not be entrusted to any m^n, and, least of all, 
to one wljo, rightly from his own point of view, 
regards nothing but his masters’ dividend.” ^h6 
main consideration with the railway companies is 
naturally *to make the largest profit possibfe out 
of the working of .their lines. But as most of t|ie 
railways belong to the State, the puJolic have a 
right to expect that the economic interests of the 
country should not be wholly neglected.^ 

9. IRRIGATION 

We have already seen that in many parts of 
India the nonnal annual rainfall is very defective ; 
and in some others, although the total quantity of 
rainfall is large, it is badly distributed with reference 
to the seasons or the requirements of the crops. 
In all these parts, irrigation is necessary for the 
growth of crops. 

Irrigation has been practised in India from very 
early times.^ Tfle remains of the canals constructed 

* Sir V. Thackersey gave expression to the popular feeling in 
the matter wb#n he moved a Resolution oX the subject in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in* 1912. In last March, Sir I. 
Rahimatulla moved a Resolution mguig the Government to take 
over the management of State Railways frora*tho hands of the 
Companies. 

• Lt.-Col. T3Trell, in hi# worlton Public Works Reform in India, 

says, “ It is, I believe, too common an idea in England, that 
the natives of India are without an engineering history, that 
there are no works extant of their engineering skill, and that they 
owe to us all that they possiss in that department : such is not 
the case. India has Sn engineering history ; not written in 
splendid palaces ^nd lofty structfircs, yet still cmrked l^y works 
whose usefulness may vie with works of any other nation — works 
on which her life depends.” ^ 


Necessity of 
irrigation 


Irrigation 
jiractised from 
remote ages. 
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' by Hindu m6narch^ as well as by Mahomedan 
rulers are still to be found in many parts of the 
Moifntry. But the chief works executed by Hindu 
kings were tanks of which there are thousands, — 
many silted up, many in ruins, many dry by 
destruction of the supply channels. The whole of 
southern India is still covered by a network of old 
tankjS, and millions of acres are still irrigated by 
them. These tanks vary in size from a few acres 
to ten square miles of water surface. In some places 
there is t\ie c\\aiu system, where the surplus oi oue 
tiUwY l\ew s \ul.e \X\e eue he\uw . In’ll pper ’5>UTmu also , 
there is a large number oi tanks. Well-irrigation 
has always been very important in Northern India. 

Neglect during During the early years of British rule, the 

early years of , . . 

Uritish ruie.< subjoct of irrigation was much neglected, and to 
this neglect wa^i due ^ the destruction of many noble 
works. The repair of old storage works and the 
construction of canals were stroi^ly urged by Sir 
Arthur Cotton, but it was not until the middle 
of -the last century that the mc-tter engaged the 
serious attention of the Government. 

Inuridation The simplest method of supplying water to fields 
is that of leading water from rivers and streams 
by means of inundation canals.^ They are formed 

* Lt.-Col. Tyrrell says, “ In the Nagpur and Hyderabad 

country of the Deccan, the rums of extremely large tanks exist, 
now in the midst of jungles, formerly the sites of a rich cultivation 
and a busy population.” ‘‘ 

* V%dc Buckley, Irrigation of India, from which much 

of the nformatidn here recordAi hats been gathered. 

” In the Gujranwala district there are traces of many old 
canals which ha ' fallen into disuse many *years ago ” (Buckley). 
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by making shallow cuts through the river bank, 
into which «the water flows when the level of Uie , 
river is raised by the floods. These are mainly to 
be found in the basin of the Indus and its tributaries. 

It IS, at beot, a precarious system of irrigation. 

The most important system is that of pereniiia> Perennial 
canals. Many of the weirs in Madras 'were con- 
structed by the Hindu monarch, Krishna K^ya, Remains of 
early in the sixteenth century. The earliest in 
Upper India were the Jumna Canals. The one on 

eeiiiWiy ; il leW into d\aTep'd\T anOi waa 
restored by Akbar and Shah Jehan. The eastern 
Jumna Canal was originally commenced by Sbah 
Jehan, and restored and improved by the British 
Government. The earliest original irrigation wcrrks Ne> worka. 
undertaken under the British adminiltration were 
in the deltas of Madras, of which the Cauvery Cauvei7 Delta' 
system is the most*ancient. It is the largest delta 
system and is the most profitable of all the works 
in India. The^e are seven similar delta systems in 
Madras, and one in the delta of the Mahanady 
in Orissa. The Bari Doab Canal wasvi^he first of Bari Doab 
the modern works in the Punjab, commenced 
1850. This system consist^ of 369 miles of main 
and branch canals and nearly 1200 miles of dis- 
tributaries. The Sirhind Canal, which emanates Sirhind Capai. 
from the Sutlej, was compienced in 1869, and first 
brought into operation in 1882. The Chenab Canal ChenabCanai 
is the largest of, the Indian -'systems, consisting of 
400 miles of main canals and 1200 mil^ of dis- 
tributaries. The Jhelum Canal, whic^v^timmands a Jbeium i^auai 
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million and a half* acres, was completed in 1901. 
T{ie Upper Chenab Canal and the Lowor Bari Doab 
Triple Canal Canal Were opened in 1913. The Triple Canal 
Project. Project, which is now approaching completion, will, 
when completed, be regarded as one the most 
•Cjrilliant feats of canal engineewng in India. Under 
this scheAe, the excess waters of the Jhelum are 
taRen off and carried to the Chenab and discharged 
into that river, and what remains after is carried 
to the Hair and poured over the Lower Bari Doab 
T\u 8 ay stem wiW irrigate nearly two million acres. 
li\ tl\e United Provinces, the Ganges and the 

Tjower Oanges _ ^ ^ ^ , ... 

Oanaia Lower Ganges Canals are the two principal peren- 
nial systems, consisting respectively of ’440 miles 
of main and branch canals and 2700 miles of dis- 
tributaries, and 558 miles of canals and 2400 miles 
of distributaries. 

Soue Canal. In Beliar, the Sone system consists of 370 miles 
of main and branch canals, and 1200 miles of dis- 

Midnapnr tributaries. The Orissa Canals are also important. 

*lii Bengal, tiie only irrigation*- system is the Mid- 
napur Canal. 

The deipand for storage works is the greatest in 
Bombay and Madras, where most of the rivers have 
short courses, and the rain, which frequently falls 
in heavy but brief storms, passes away rapidly. The 
reservoirs and tanks in the Bombay Presidency are 
constructed in hilly groijnd. The most important 
of these are Lake Fife and Lake Whiting, near 
Poona, tn Bombay, ^he irrigation works have been 
unremunerative ; but there is no province of India 
more liaBu^o famine, and the* extension of protec- 
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tive irrigation is urgently needed there. The Periyar 
system in the Madura district of Madras is tbo 
most interesting reservoir scheme in India. 

There are only three canal systems in India Navij^ation 
which have heen constructed for the sole purpose of 
navigation. These te the Circular and Eastern^ 

Canals in Bengal, the Orissa Coast Canal (including 
the tidal canal), and the Buckingham Canal* in 
Madras. Just at the present moment the Govern- 
ment have in hand t\\e project of converting 
ToWy’a NnWah into a canai. This, when accoin- 
phahed, wiW greatly facilitate communication be- 
tween Calcutta and East Bengal. 

For official purposes, the irrigation works ^re MajtrRnd 
primarily divided into two main classes — Major 
Works and Minor Works. Each of these nulin 
heads is again subdivided into two 8uf)8idiary ones 
— (i) Productive, and (ii) Protective. Those which Productive 
are financially rerntinerative fall under the first workB. 
sub-head; while those works are called protective^ 
the revenue delved from which does iJbt cover the 
interest on the capital expqpded. These latter are 
works which it is considered desirable to construct 
in order to help in producing food -grains as a pro- 
tection against famine,, and» they are financed out 
of the Famine Belief and Insurance Grant of a 
crore and a half set apart every year.^ The pro- 
ductive works are genially constructed with 

* As Mr. Buckley says, “ The finar^pial tost is not the only — 
or, indeed, the ruling^-one which should be applied in order to 
determine whether a particular irrigation work sho;^d be con- 
structed or not.” 
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Canal 

Coloniee. 


\00 

borrowed funds. The average cost per mile varies 
f[’pm Ks. 3000 to Ks. 50,000, and the percentage of 
net receipts on capital outlay is over 7 per year. 

irrigation in the Punjab has turned arid deserts 
into fertile fields.^ Before the construction of the 

‘The following Irnpation Projects were under construction at 
thu end ol the year 1914 : 


Lengrth in Miles 


pTojec'tH liiraiiKOfi Dy Provinces 

1 

Main 

canals 

2 

Distnbu- 
t iries. 

3 

Burma — 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1 Y-eu canal .... 

53 

200 

^ 2 Twant(^ canal 

20 



2(a) Tvvant6 canal dredgers - 

__ 

— 

Punjab — 



3 Lower^ Jhelum canal 

238 

1,203 

4 Upper Jhclurn canal 

128 

562 

f> U})p(‘r Chenab canal 

1 210 

1,092 

6 Lower Ban Doab canal 

180 

1,060 

North-We^t Frontin — 

1 


7 Upper at River canal - 
Bombay — ^ 

143 

i 

339 

8 Mahiwal canal 

206 

87 

Madras — 



9 Nagavalb River Project - 

23 

57(b) 

10 Divi Island Project ^ - 

60 

116 

11 Toludur Project 

4 

32 

United Provinces — 



12 Gorai Canal .... 

9 

41 

Central Provxnte ^ — ' 



13 Asola Mendba Tank - * - 



75(6) 

“ 14 Warngunua ('anal'^^roject 

* 28 

152(6) 

15 Mabanadi Canal Project 

140(6) j 

476(6) 

'v^otal- - . .. 

T432 1 

~6",492 
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Chenab Canal, the tract wfiich it comniamls was 
almost entirely waste, with an extremely small 
})opulation. *Two million acres of wilderness haw 
now been turned into sheets of luxuriant crops, and 
a new population of a million people have fo^nd 
homes in tfiis area. The Jhelum Canal Colony 
occupies some 900 square miles of State land 
Colonisation began here in 1902, and the present 
population is nearly 200,000. The other Colonies 
are the Chumien on the Bari Doah, and the old 
colonies of Sohag-para and Sidhiiai. Colonisation 
will also soon commence in the Bun jab Trijde Canal 
area. Sir G. F. Wilson, referring to these Colonies, 
said that they were calculated to bo “ the richest 
granaries of Asia, and afford scope for the rise •of 
large and important industries among the sturdy 
and practical races of India.” 

Irrigation yields a net revenue of about crores 
every year. The revenue is derived from the supply 
of water for the cfops, besides certain subsidiary 
receipts, such as tolls for navigation, rents of fisheries , 
etc. The income from navigation is*considerable 
in Bengal and Madras, buti is insignificant in the 
other provinces. The amount of revenite charged 
for irrigation does not depend on the volume of 
water supplied, but on •the nature of the crop and 
the area irrigated. In the provinces of Upper 
India, and in parts of Bombay, the irrigation 
revenue is not assessed wk;h the land revenue, but 
is distinct from it. Tt is assessed by irrigation 
officials, and consists of (i)* occupier’s ' rate, (ii) 
owner’s rate, and (iii)^ enhancement of land revenue 


Irtip;ation 

Rovenuo. 
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due to canals. In Madras, the system of con- 
solidated rates — including both the land and the 
irrigation revenue — is followed. The 'average inci- 
dence of the irrigation rate per acre irrigated is 
Ks.^3-45. 

Benefits of The advantages of irrigation are mafiifold. It is 
Irrigation.. ^ Cultivators, for ‘not only is the out- 

turn of their fields ensured in years of drought, 
hut the amount of produce is very largely increased 
in ordinary years at a comparatively small cost. The 
landowners derive benefit from the works by the 
increased rentals they obtain. The advantages to 
the country as a whole are that they protect large 
areas from the effects of famine, and increase the 
toial food-supply of the people. Lastly, they arc 
beneficial to the Government in that, besides bring- 
ing increased revenue into its coffers, they help to 
lessen the miseries of the jieople, and thus remove 
the chief causes of popular discontent. 

Extent of The sui’vey made by the Ir^igation Commission 
worts?^ of 1902 showed that 19i per cent, of the total 

cultivated ai^a was ordinarily Irrigated ; and of the 
area irrigated, 42 per cent, was watered from State 
works, aim the rest from private works, of which 
' more than half was from wells. On March 31st, 
1913, the total area irrigated by State works was 
16 i million acres, and the total capital outlay was 
about 65 crores. 

Need for Although great progr^s has been made in irri- 
ririgation. gation, much yet remains to be done. As the 
Irrigation 'Commissioft of 1902 pointed out, only a 
small percentage of the total supply of water has 
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been utilised for the beiftfit of man. In order 
to prevent the water of rivers and streams fiom 
flowing uselessly into the sea, many more eaiMils < 
and storage works will be needed. Agriculturists, 
too, should be encouraged with loans and gfants 
to construct wells and reservoirs. It is also to bo 
hoped that greater ‘attention will be given to the 
improvement of internal navigation.^ 

10. THE STATE AND INDUSTRY 

Under the rule of the East India (’ompany, the 
indigenous industries of the country fared very 
badly. Since the assumption of the administra- 
tion by the Crown, the Government has alvfays 
maintained a policy of non-interference or laissfz 
faire in matters of industry and tr^e. Its con- 
nection with them is, in fact, of an indirect kind. 
The growth of industry is made possible only because 
of the security whfbh the country enjoys under the 
Government. But active steps are rarely, if evty', 
taken by the ^State* to pronjote industrial develop- 
ment. It must be admitted, however, ttiat just at 
the present moment the Government '•is evincing 
some interest in these matters, and the movement 
for promoting home inilustries often receives promises 
of support at its hands. Circulars have been issued 

' Lieut.-Gencral Sir Arthur gotten said many years ago, “ If 
1000 cubic yards of water-can be made use of at a cost of 6d., 
and if its value, so applied, is 108.,^therc is no gojd mine in the 
world that can be compared to an irrigation work '* {Lecture on 
IrrxQolwn Works in India, p. 1). 
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to the effect that store? required by the Govern' 
ment should, as far *as practicable, be purchased in 
• India,' and a preference should be givefi to Indian 
over 

qwaMVy \a BuifbcieTitVy good, and I'he price not 
unfavourable ; but, unfortunately, these' orders are 
not always put into practice. 'From time to time 
monographs are issued dealing with the position of 
some leading industry. The Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence also publishes much valuable 
information, and thus helps to dilluse knowledge re- 
garding existing manufactures and future possibilities. 
The local governments often institute special enquiries 
to ascertain the prevailing industrial conditions. 
Industrial conferences and exhibitions are some- 
times held under the auspices of the Government. 
Endeavours have been made during the last few 
years in most of the provinces to improve the 
domestic cotton industry by introducing better 
types of handlooms and superioi’ methods of weav- 
ing. In Madras, successful experiments have been 
made in th§ process of chrome-tunning. The 
Government have also given some encouragement 
to technical and commercial education by offering 
scholarships to deserving young men, and by helping 
some of the private indujetrial associations. 

These measures sum up the activity of the State 
neeSed. lu the matter of the encouragement of industry. 
But, taken together, they 4o not amount to much. 
The President of the Indian Industrial Conference 
of 1910, lamenting the apathy of the Government, 
said, “A benevolent inactivity is not the attitude 
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we have a right to expect ''from Government, and 
indefinite promises of assistance are not of any 
practical value. Nothing short of definite and !ulTy 

sary, \)y legislative enactment slAonld satisfy ns.’^ 

In this respect the Indian Government compares 
very unfavourably witli the otlier civilised Govc'rn- 
ments. In Germany, the United States, Japjjii, Stops tak^ 
Canada, and Australia, the State does everything go^elmnonts^ 
in its power to promote national industry. The 
economic development of Japan has been syshmiati- 
cally fostered by the State, which has spent money 
lavishly in encouraging industrial enterprise, be- 
sides subsidising struggling industries, the (Jovern- 
ment set up model factories and pioneered ma!iy 
mdustries which have now become the source ^of 
immense wealth to the country. In Hungary, where 
the conditions are in many respects similar to 
those of India, the State renders immense In Ip to 
industry. In addition to the maintenance of a 
protective tariff and the indirect si^port given# 
to indigenous ^iroducts by tlje guarantee that all 
- requirements of the authorities shall be BU})])lied 
by home industry, the State has made vailoiis legis- 
lative provisions for the encouragement of industry. 

The main provisions o( Aot 3 of 1907 relate to 
(1) exemption from taxation and dues and from road 
rates ; (2) reduced rates for railway transport and 
concessions in respect of customs and excise duties, 
and of expropriation ; (3) the delivery of industrial 
salt at a price bekiw that usually charged ; (4) the 
encouragement of the building of workmen’s 

I.B. u 
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The true 
functions of 
tfie State. 


(f 

dwellings ; (6) the development of industry by a 
guarantee that all public contracts shall be placed 
vHtK Hungarian firms; and (6) encouragement of 
industry by direct grants of money (subsidies).^ As 
is quite natural to expect, these measures have 
, resulted in a great expansion o| production and trade. 

If the .narrow conception of the functions of the 
Sbate be discarded, and an all-round development 
of the community be taken as the object of the 
State, the laisscz faire policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment cannot be defended. Regarded from this 
standpoint, the Government has surely failed in its 
duty. But whatever may have been its short- 
comings in the past, it is perhaps not too much to 
ex\)ect that the Government will in future recog- 
ni/^e its responsibilities and turn its earnest attention 
to this mt(tter.^ One important aspect of the 


^ Vide. Alexandre de Hottan’s article in the Economic Journal^ 
March, 1911, p. 97. < 

•The loaders of Indian opinion in every Province arc now 
^insisting on ar* active encouragemenf being given to industrial 
development by the Government. The Industrial Conference of 
1914 urged that “ the State should aid the starting and pioneering 
of new inductries.” The following resolutions, proposed by the 
non -official members of the Madras Legislative Council, are 
also interesting in this connection : 

1. This Council recommends thrft in the incipient stage of the 
industries of the Presidency, the actual development of our 
industries, in the case of those which have to be worked on 
European methods to enable them successfully to compete with 
foreign articles, should not be deft entirely to private enterprise, 
but that the Government should Nfimbark on industrial under- 
takings of W1 kinds on k commercial sijale to serve as object 
lessons and incentives to private enterprise. 

2. This /Council recommends that^ a beginning may be made 
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question was pointed out by a» high official of the 
Government^ a few years ago. He wrote, “.W^th , 
the spread of education, to which a stimulus is now 
being applied, and the desire wliich exists o^ im- 
proving the^ condition of the people, corresponding 
assistance seems called for in the sphere of economit; 
development. Unless this is given, a condition of 
affairs will be created wherein the better educated 
will not have suitable material to which to devote 
their minds, and there will result the anomalous 
spectacle of a highly educated people in an un- 
developed country." ^ 


11. PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 

The abstract question whether Free Trade* or 
Protection should be adopted by a State in its com- 
mercial policy would form more fittingly the subject 
of discussion in a ^treatise on General Economics 

by starting on a commercial scale, employing European expert# 
if necessary, indus^ies coftiected with oil seeds, namely, crushing 
seeds, refining oils and manufacture of soap, stearine, glycerine, 
candles, tallow, lard and other products. ^ 

3. This Council recommends that His Excellency the Governor 
in Council may be pleased to direct that the bureau of industrial 
information which has been«8anc%)ned in connection with the 
Department of Industries be ordered to be organised at once 
on the lines of the Boards of Trade in other countries, to obtain 
samples of finished articles manufactured from all kinds of raw 
materials exported from India a«d to issue bulletins explaining 
the process of their mandJacture and the markets for such 
manufactures. 
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Merits of Free 
Trade 


not recognised 
by Protec- 
tionists. 


Merits of 
Protection, 


3C(8 ' 

than in a work oe Indian Economics. But the 
ar^Turytents of the two schools maj; be briefly 
summarised here so that they may be helpful to the 
solution of our concrete problem. Tbe advocates of 
Free Trade point out the following advantages of 
Ibe system : (1) International .trade is like internal 
trade ; thd freer it is, the greater are the advantages 
to both parties ; by allowing trade to be absolutely 
unfettered, every one is able to buy in the cheapest 
and to sell in the dearest market, and the gains of 
all are at a maximum ; (2) every nation is in a 
position to develop its natural advantages to the 
utmost, and then' the world's total wealth is 
enljanced, because of the distribution of productive 
energies in the most economical fashion; and (3) Free 
Tr&de means goodwill among nations and among 
sections of a^'community. To these arguments the 
opponents of the system would reply that the 
analogy between internal trad^, and international 
trade is not quite correct; that when an industry 
in one countiy is threatened vdth destruction by a 
similar one in anothet, it is no soface to the first 
that the i?j;orld’s wealth is being augmented at the 
cost of its own ; and that, far from promoting good- 
will, Free Trade may produce the result of placing 
one country in economic subjection to another. 

The reasons that have been usually advanced in 
favour of Protection are the following: (1) It is 
necessary to restrict import? in order to secure a 
surplus of exports so that there may be a balance 
of trade favourable to the country ; (2) protection 
is beneficial to agriculture ac well as to industry 
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because the resulting increase of wealth and popula- 
tion is likely afford a larger market for the food 
and raw material of the neighbourhood ; (3) protec- 
tion has a tendency to increase wages and to rai^e the 
standard of.living of the labourer ; (4) it furthers an 
all-round economic (ievelopment and secures national 
industrial independence ; and (5) under the fostering 
care of the State, infant industries are protected 
against unfair competition during the period of their 
gpwth, and thus saved from extinction. The usual 
objections to Protection are: (1) In principle, it is 
destructive of all foreign trade and the moral and 
intellectual benefits resulting th'erefrom , (2) it pre- 
vents a country from producing as much in the 
aggregate as it might produce in the absence of pro- 
tection ; (3) it does not really protect, because it 
destroys as many industries as it artificially fosters ; 
(4) it diverts capital from its natural channels; (5) 
it tends to demoralise the industrial classes and 
to render industry unproductive ; (C) it benefits the 
producer at the C-npense of the coiisumer, and ^is 
thus a robbery of the mffny for the benefit of 
the few; (7) it involves Interference of the State 
with trade and industry, and it often produce* 
political corruption ; and (8) it causes national 
animosities. * * 

Without entering upon a detailed criticism of the 
arguments and reasonings of the two rival parties, 
it may be remarked Jierfi that in their enthusiasm 
for their respective favourite doctrines, the advocates 
of each go a little too far in their particular direc- 
tion. Although some of the positions occupied by 
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•Element of * 
truth in each 
theory. 


Mill’s con- 
coHSioii in' 
favoui of 
Free Traijo 


List’s views. 


the extremists on ea^ih side is untenable, tliere is an 
element of truth in each of the two opposed doc- 
trines. Cosmopolitanism is an excellent ideal, but 
a far-olT one. So long as the different nations exist, 
each one of them sliould be allowed to develop itself 
lA the best way it can. Free Jrade means rivalry 
among the industries of different countries, and 
wheel such industries are on a footing of equality, 
it helps to make each of them stronger ; but when 
the struggle is between a strong industry and a 
weak one, the weak is sure to be pushed out of the 
field unless it is backed up by the State. Even 
such an ardent supporter of Free Trade as Mr. 
J. S. Mill admitted that in the “ infancy stage of an 
industry protection is useful.” The conclusion, 
they, is that Free Trade should be the general 
])olicy of StuXes ; but, under certain conditions, 
Protection is not only defensible but is absolutely 
necessary. 

So much as regards the abstract side of the 
question. No^w let us consider /he matter from the 
Indian standpoint. At the present moment India 
is, in the main, an agricultural country. “A nation,” 
says List, “ which only carries on agriculture is like 
an individual who in his material production lacks 
one arm.”^ Producing * only raw materials, she 

* List, Nati<^]ial System of Political Economy. List clearly points 
out the defects of an exeksive pursuitof agriculture m these words : 
“In a country devoted to more rajv agriculture, dullness of 
mind, awkwardness of l)ody^ obstinate adherenee to old notions, 
customs, methods, and processes, want of culture, of prosperity, 
and of liberty prevail. The spirit of striving for a steady 
increase in rtental and bodily acquirefcients, of emulation, and 
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imports manufactured goods, aiyl is, in the words 
of the great economist, “ like an individual with one 
arm, which is supported by a foreign arm.”^ ^flie 
development of manufactures is thus absolutely 
essential to^the well-being of India. 

But the Indian * industries which have heih Nasoont imluH 
recently started, and those which are to -be starUnl ehancro? hu’c- 
in future, will have no chance of success if they have 
to withstand the competition of the well-dev(doped competition 
and strong foreign industries. The greatest diili- 
culty which an infant industry in India is likely to 
face was thus described by the l‘resident of the 
Indian Industrial Conference of 1910. '‘I am sure,” 
he said, “ that any industry started in this country, 
calculated to decrease foreign imports, will leacl to 
foreign manufacturers putting down goods at .our 
doors at a price considerably below ^hat at which 
they can be produced in this country, and we shall 
not be able to find a market unless we have pro- 
tection in some form. Such industries as we may 
develop in our coinitry will not, for ^^ears to come, 
seek a^reign* market, and mr home market, under 
present conditions, might 'be practically closed to 
us by foreign manufacturers who, witfi unlimited, 
resources at their command, might possibly consider 
it policy to dump their g'^ods in the country at a 
price below our manufacturing cost, with the object 
of killing local competition and then again raising 
the prices to a profitable^figure.” 

of liberty, characterise, on the contrary, a stafte devoted to 
manufacture and commerce.” 

' List, National System of Pdtlkal Economy. 
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Prictificof * All the industrigilly-advanced countries of the 
natjonr^ world have afforded protection to thdr industries 
duWg the period of their infancy. The protective 
joli(y of Cromwell and Colbert laid the foundation 
)f ttie industrial greatness of England^and France 
t^spectively. Even at the present day, Germany, 
iVve TvyiUsVv CoVomes, — 

\\\ \\\^ 
policy of Protection. England is almost alone in 
this matter ; but her Free Trade policy is consonant 
witli the economic doctrine — followed even by the 
rrotectionists — that raw materials should not be 
taxed. The conditions of England, however, are 
quite different from those of India; and a protective 
tariff in India is likely not only to assist her 
industries, but to produce revenue urgently needed 
for educatiouttsanitation, and social reform. 

Indian opinion Indian o])inion is, as Professor Lees-Smith 
‘ingiy puts it, “overwhelmingly protectionist.” ^ As early 

protectionist. ]S7d, Mr. (afterwards Justice) K. T. Telang, 

made a powerf,ul appeal for the protection of Indian 
industries. The late <Mr. Justice Aanade always 
used in his s})eeches and writings to dwell on the 
necessity of tlie adoption of a policy of protection 
towards the nascent industries. All the prominent 

1 At a recent meeting of the Japan Society in London, Mr. 
Aoki said that protection had played a very important part in 
the phenomenal industrial development of Japan. He added 
that the country had no etrikes or trade disputes ; there were 
no trade unions, wages ha*! risen more than prices, and the 
labourer’s position had boon greatly improved. 

* H. B. Lei^^-Smith, India and the Tcvriff Problem. 
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Indian statesmen of the present day hold Pro’ 
tectionist ^iews, and their views are shared manj 
Englishmen conversant with the economic conditions 
of India. Lord Minto said a .few years ago that 
the future of Tfidia depended very largely upon 
what could be done for the development of Ind^in 

young country, and it could not have heeonie the 
great country it was now without a high tardi wall 
against the products of the United States The 
Canadians had created their manulactures, and had 
become strong by the artihcial aid given to their 
own industries. Of course, Jndia was not in the 
same position as Canada , it did not touch up with 
the territory of any great manufacturing liower. , 

But it did touch up against coinpeti^on, and if they 
wanted to cieate great industries in India, he did 
not see how the^ could do so without something 
like Tariff lieform.^ 

Though lndiar\ statesmen advocate a systPem Indian 

^ ^ I statcHineu 

of Protection, they are -fiot blind 1 rotectionists. not blind 
They are fully alive to tlte fact that Protection will Fotectiomuts 
lay a burden on the consuming public, and thys 
entail on them great sacrifices. They consider it 
expedient to make ’ those sacrifices, because they 
think that the loss is sure to be more than counter- 
balanced by the gain resulting from an increase of 
productive power, f hdy do not, however, desire that 
the policy of protection sh(^ld be extejided to each 

^Lord Minto’s speech at the Central Asian Society, xMay 17, 

1911, reported in the Ihmei. 
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'and every industry.* They would advocate pro- 
tection only for those industries which, may have 
a reasonable chance of success. The ultimate ideal 
of tlje so-called ‘Indian Protectionists is Free 
Trade. They hope tliat a time ^ will (?ome when 
pKJtection, having served its purpose, will no longer 
be needed.' ' 

12. INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

We now come to an important practical question 
allied to, and yet different from, the one we have 
just treated. In discussions about Imperial prefer- 
ence, India is generally left out of account ; and those 
who allude to India look upon the matter not from 
^ the Indian but the English standpoint. Sir Koper 
Lethbridge saye, “ In any reasonable scheme for 
the Commercial Federation of the British Empire, 
India must occupy the chief place, after the Mother 
Country. At this moment, among the Constituent 
States of the Fmpire, she is atr once^ the largest 
producer of food and raw material, and one of the 
largest consumers of manufactured products. And 
potentially, with her 300,000,000 of thrifty, industri- 
ous, and progressive workers and consumers, she is a 
commercial unit of greater importance in the world, 
whether for exports or for imports, than almost any 
other.” ^ 

1 

^ Even List admitted that when nations have attained to their 
full powers, Priteotion is apf to oheok progress and lead to 
decadence. 

■ Vide Sir Rofer Lethbridge, India ancP Imperial ^rtfermct. 
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Sir Koper places a very lygh ideal before the* 
eyes of Indian statesmen. He holds^out the hope 
that the future commercial treaty between* Ifidia* 
and the rest of the Empire will involve the recog- Recognition 
nition of India as*a sovereign State. Ihit he would 
not allow India to afford protection to her o%n state, but no 

• ^ protection 

industries against British goods. Wherein, then, against British 
will the sovereignty consist ? , goods. ^ 

Sir Kopers general conclusions from his own Hisoon- 
arguments are that (1) the moment Imperial prefer- 
ence is established vastadvantages, direct and indirect, 
will at once accrue to India ; (2) every branch of 
industry in every province of India will at once be 
revived and stimulated, and the Indian peoples 
insured against famine ; (3) the stability of Itidian 
finance, now absolutely at the mercy of fcg’eign 
Governments, will be assured on the^hea])est terms 
by Imperial jireference; (4) reasonable and adequate 
protection will be secured for the nascent industries 
of India; and (5)* in every way, both Indian senti- 
ments and Indian ijiterests will receive from Impeiial 
preference tlfkt considerati<#n which is their due, and 
which can only be secured on these lines.^ 

Tliese undoubtedly are great advantages, and Articles which 
Imperial preference would be worth having if it could preference 
secure even a small* part* of any of them. But to ^^thbridgfi 
the Indian statesman the solution of the problem scheme, 
does not seem to be so very satisfactory. Sir Roper 
appears to be very friendly to India, but when we 
examine his proposals we fijid that it is.the interests 

' The same sort of argument is also advanced by other Tariff 
Reformers (Vide Speaktr^s Handbook, Tariff Refo*n League). 
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'of England and not those of India which he has at 
heart. ^ The articles which will receive protection 
under 'his scheme are tea, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, and 
indigo. As for tea,, it is almost entirely a European 
industry, and any benefit which may accrue to it 
will not be much appreciated by, the Indian people. 
Tobacco is a promising industry, and, if protected, it 
may ^thrive better ; but it is very doubtful if indigo 
can be resuscitated by any artificial means. Coffee 
and cocoa are very minor industries, and they may 
be left out of account. Taken together, these five 
industries represent only a very small proportion of 
the exports of India. We must look to other 
articles, therefore, to make the scheme really useful 
to India. But the official programme of the Tariff 
Befo^m party in England does not offer any clearer 
advantages to^. India. “ Preference would mean,” 
says the Speakers Handbook, Tariff Keform League, 
“ to India that the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies would give freer entry to Indian tea, 
coffee, sugar, w^eat, and all India’s staple products, 
and it would mean to «8 that the fndian import 
duty on a large numbeP of British manufactures 
^yould either be abolished or reduced.” The balance 
of advantage under such a scheme will certainly 
not lie on the side of India. 

* Much fuss has been made by Sir Roper Lethbridge and his 
supporters over a Resolution proposed in 1913 by a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. *The^ other members who took 
part in the debate on the occasion spoke in favour of Pro- 
tectioh and nol Inter- Imperial Free Trade, end the proposal of 
Imperial Preference was strongly and almost unanimously con^ 
demned by the Indian press. 
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Professor Lees-Smith seemi^ to judge the situa-^ 
tion correctly when he says: “As regards the 
ten chief e^xports from India to the United* King- 
dom, representing 90 per ce^t. of the total, no 
preference is possible unless we are willing to raise 
the price of raw materials essential to our industlies 
or of foodstuffs. From the nature of our conditions, 
therefore, we have nothing substantial to ojfer.”^ 

The ten articles he mentions are jute, tea, wheat, The moat 
hides, oil seeds, raw wool, jute manuiactures, raw articles of 
cotton, rice, and lac. As the eminent Professor 
points out, no preference is ‘possible in jute and Kingdom, 
lac, for India possesses a practical monopoly of these 
articles, an3 there are no competitors to defend her 
against. In the matter of jute manufactured, the 
only rival is Dundee. As for tea, India doe^ not ^ 
want any protection. The remain^ g articles are 
either articles of food, e.^. rice and wheat, or raw 
materials of industries, such as hides, oil seeds, raw 
wool, and raw cotton. Preference can be given to not likely to 
these industries oi^ly by taxing the importation into 
the United Kingdom of th^same articles from other 
countries, and thus raising ihe prices. But it does 
not seem at all probable that any suTistantial ri§e 
in the prices of those articles will be permitted in the 
United Kingdom. * • 

It is clear, then, that India is not likely to gain Neither 
much by a preference from the United Kingdom, ^om nor India 
Her trade with the^ cojonies is very small, and no by the 
system of preference from Jhem will be of any real acheme. 
use to her. Neither has the Empire anything to 
1 Vide H. B. I^es-SUnith, India and the Tariff Problem, 
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^gain by the proposed, system, as India has nothing 
to offer to the Empire. 

of ' Oh the other hand, India may lose much by the 
adoption of a system of Imperial Preference. As 
Lord Inchcape pointed out at tl9e Colpnial Con- 
fei;<]nce of 1907, “in a financial aspect, the danger 
to India of- reprisals by foreign nations, even if 
event^ially unsuccessful, is so serious, and their 
results would be so disastrous, that we should not 
be justified in embarking on any new policy of the 
kind unless assured of benefits greater and more 
certain than any which have so far presented them- 
selves to our minds.” 

Sir Koper Lethbridge is perfectly right in holding 
that “in India Protection for nascent Industries 
^ is sp/5cially needed by local circumstances.” But 
India wants protection against Great Britain,^ for 

^ Lord Crewe showed a correct understanding of Indian senti- 
ment in this respect when he said a year a^o, “ Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Finance Members of the Government of India will have to meet 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in debate on the Indian Budget. 
It is not difficult to foretell what will be said hy the very able 
Indian publicists who adorn th§,t body. They also will be ready 
and eager on one condition to advance along the road indicated 
^ b;^ ^Ir. Bonar Law towards inter-imperial free trade, but they 
will stipulate — and one cannot envy the official who has to 
answer them— that they should^be allowed to advance by the 
same pleasant path as the self-governing Dominions. They will 
ask to be allowed to begin a prosperous journey from the same 
healthy plateau of domestic Protection and to proceed by the 
same stages of concession for confession from that delectable 
altitude to the Promised Land of Mr. Bonar Law. It is not to 
be supposed that they will alldw themselves t^ be hurried blind- 
fold to the goal at which the prize will be distributed to their 
inevitable disadvantage.” c 


t I 
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the principal competitor *witlj regard to many of tlfc 
rising industries of India is Great Britain herself. 

It does nit, however, seem probable thaVljJreat 

Britain will tax herself to benefit India. The real 

solution of the problem from the Indian standpoint 

thus lies in giving to India fiscal freedom such Ite is Fiscal freedom 

enjoyed by the self-governing colonies, so that she India. 

may arrange her tariff in the way she finds j.t best 

suited to her own requirements. 
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Indian Currency 


Pie = penny. 

Pice (3 pies) = 1 farthing. 
Anna (12 pies) = 1 penny. 
Rupee (16 annas) = Is. 4d. 

= 0-324 dollait 


= 0‘65 yen. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 Rupees, and a crore is 100 lakks. 
To convert millions of pounds sterling into crores of 
rupees, multiply by 3 and divide by 2 ; and vice verscu 
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Density, Water-sjjpply, and Crops ^ 


(J 

Provinci, State or Agency. 

density 1 
are mile 
area 

Percentage of 
total area. 

Percentage ^ 

CULTIVABLE AREA. 

*0 "S * 

C 

Normal 

rainfall 

Mean 
per squ 
of total 

Culti- 

vable 

Net cul- 
tivated 

Net cul- 
tivated 

Diftible 

cropped 

Percen 
gross cv 
area -w 
irrigate 

•in 

inches. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

India. 

175 

64 

38 

(a) B 

59 

y Pro 

8 

vinces. 

17 

— 

Ajmer-Merwara - 

18.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


19 

Assam - ^ 

115 

76 

18 

24 

2 

1 

116 

Baluchistan 

6 

— 

— 

— 

-r 

— • 

8 

Bengal 

551 

70 

50 

71 

17 

4 

70 

Bihar and Orissa 

344 

73 

52 

71 

13 

i^» 

53 

Bombay 

145 

63 


61 

2 

14 

46 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

53 

42 

13 " 

32 

1 

7 

95 

Berar 

122 

65 

39 

60 

4 

3 

48 

Coorg - - - 

111 

30 

14 

45 

4 

3 

127 . 

Madras 

North-West Prtn^ier ' 

291 

58 

• 

oo 

65 

9 

30 

43 

Province - 

164 


31 

56 

8 

23 

21 

Punjab 

177 

•57 

33 

#8 

10 

32. 

31 

United Provinces 

427 

72 

63 

74 

15 

•28 

42 

Baroda State 

248 

83 

73 

87 

4 

6 

— 

Central Jndia Agency - 

m 

•47 

25 

63 

3 

5 

32 

Cochin State * - 

675 

67 

56 

97 

17 

4 

103 

Hyderabad State 

162 

60 

54 

89 

— 

6 

30 

Kashmir State - 
Mysore State 

37 

5 

4 

84 

17 

24 

24 

197 . 

45 

33 

72 

3 

15 

38 

Rajputana Agency 

82^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Travancore State ^ - 

452 

6l 

45 

14. 

7. 

18 

85 


^Frtm the Census of India , 1911. 
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Fluctuations in Prices between 1861 and 1897^ 

1861-66. A general rise of prices took place about 1860. With 
the suppression of the Mutiny and the transfer of the 
administration to the Crown, there commenced a new 
era of commercial and industrial activity. The resources 
of the country were developed by the construction of 
roads and railways, the improvement of harbours, and 
the extension of irrigation. The cotton famine caused 
by the American War of Secession (1^1-65) gave a 
great impetus to the cultivation of cotton in India, 
' which, while the war lasted, brought large profits to the 
cultivator and the merchant. The influx of the precious 
metals which Lad begun about the time of the Mutiny 
was thus further stimulated, and from about the second 
year of the war a great rise of prices took place through- 
out the cotton -growing districts of- Western and Central 
India, as also in a smaller degree in other parts of the 
country. Prices were also raised by the famine of 
1861 in the Upper Dorb of the provibce of Agra and 
the neighbouring districts of the Punjab and Rajputana, 
and by th^ scarcity in Cutch. 

1866-70. On the collapse of the inflation caused by the American 
War, prices would have fallen but for the great famine 
of 1866 in Orissa, which* extended into Bengal proper, 
Bihar, Madras, and the eastern part of the Central 
Provinces. Another notable famine — that of 1869 — 
affected Western Rajputana and parts of Northern India, 
and the extension of scat city, towards the west and 
south, produced a rise of prices in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Hyderabad. 

^Fi^ora Prices and Wages in Ivdia, 1909 and 1913. 
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During 1871-75 prices wel'e n(^t seriously dfsturbed 
by any calamity except the scarcity in Bihar of 1874, 
and although J^rge purchases of grain were then ^de 
by the Government, and scarcity prevailed in the adjoin- 
ing districts of the United ProvincTji, the disturbance of 
prices was not widely felt. The export trade in rice 
expanded grefltly in 1872-73, and was on a large scJfe 
throughout the decade 1871-80. it showed greater 
contraction in 1874, the year of the Bihar famine, 
than in the Deccan famine three years later. • 

In this quiiKjuennium occurred the great famine of 
1877-78, which affected an enormous tract in Western 
and Southern India, and extended with diminished 
intensity into the north, causing a general rise of 
prices of food-grains all over India. The export trade 
in wheat, which had begun in a small way after the 
opening of th^ Suez Canal in 1870, received a check in 
the years 1878-80. • 

Speaking generally, all crops except rice were good or 
abundant during these years, though there was scarcity 
in a portion of the Punjab in 1884, and dytress in parts 
of Bengal and Madras in 1885. The rice crop was bad 
between 1883 and 1885 owing to drought and floods, 
but wheat was plent^ul, and the average price for all 
grains was low. 

It is difficult to finc^ adequate reasonafcfor the greatf 
rise in prices whfcB took place ^uring these five years, 
for the 1889 famine in Gan jan^ (accompanied by distress 
in Orissa and scarcity in Bihar) was only of local 
importance, and prices had already reached their highest 
point in 1 888. The export trade in food-grains was not 
larger than iy the preceding quinquennium. 

The high prices ruling during 1886-90 were still 
further raised in 1891-92 by prolonged drought, causing 
scarcity and distress in Madras, Bombay, the Deccan, 
Bihar, and Upper Burma. 4- strong Indian demand for 
rice was coupled with large ex]^orts, and ak the saipe 
time there was an inpreceaentcd exportation of wheat 
owing to the failure of crops in Europe, so that Indian 
prices i;ose almost to famine levels. With bettdl' seasons 


!871-76. 


1870-80. 


188L35. 


1886-90. 


1891-95. 
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prices fell, but the^ lowest point reached in 1891-95 
was still above the average level of the previous 
quinquennium ; and, as in that period, ,the importation 
of silver for coinage continued on a large scale until the 
closure of the mintr'in June, 1893. 

1896-1900. This quinquennium witnessed two distinct famines. 

The first occurred in the latter part of 189b and extended 
into 1897, and the second occurl^d in the latter half of 
1899, and continued, like the previous one, through the 
ensjing year. These famines bore a close resemblance 
to each other in this, that they were more or less equally 
intense and equally widespread. The fall in price asso- 
ciated with the closing year of the preceding quinquen- 
nium was thus one of short duration. 

190C-05. There was no very marked return to ordinary price 
levels in 1901 and 1902, as the weather conditions were 
generally not favourable, except perhaps *ior rice. But 
in'ohe next two years, and particularly in 1904, agricul- 
tural conditions were distinctly good, especially in the 
ca‘de of the wheat crop. There was in these two years, a 
corresponding improvement in prices of food-grains, 
especially of rice and wheat ; but a set-back was experi- 
enced in 1905. The seasonal conditions of that year 
were marred by a partial failure of the monsoon in 
Northern and Western India and by heavy rain and 
' floods in Benral. A sharp rise m the prices of articles 
of Indian produce, esp^pially food-grkii.s, began in 1905. 

1906-10. The rise was sustainec^in 1906, as the spring crops of 
• that year,*3xcept wheat, were generally not good, ana the 
autumn crops were damaged more or less by excessive 
rain and floods, particularly in Bengal. Agricultural 
prospects were to a certain extent improved byitlie good 
winter rains in Northern India; but as unfavourable 
conditions prevailed in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in Bengal, prices remained unaffected ; and 
when the failure of the sputh-west monsoon occurred, 
famine conditions declared themselves over a large area, 
'rtie wheat and oil-seeds harvests ♦of 1908 were very 
poor owing to deficient and badly distributed rainfall 
Neither 'were the autumn crops ^ood. The rise of prices 
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was accentuated in 1907 ancf 190g by the widespread 
failure of the crops in Northern India. The wheat crop 
of 1909 showed an advance on the previous year* and 
there was a phenomenal rice crop in Burma and in Bengal. 

As a result there was a general decfitie of prices in 1J09. 

The timely a^d weM-distributed winter rains brought 
fine crops to harvest in the spring of 1 9 1 0. The monsodh 
of that year was on the whole favourable and the crops 
good. Prices continued to fall ; but in the case of rice a 
strong demand from China operated to keep the rat^ at 
the level of the previous year, particularly in Burma. 

The spring crops of 1911 were on the whole good, 1911 - 12 . 
though frost and rust affected them in parts of Northern 
and Western India, and prices continued to fall. The 
monsoon of that year, however, was not very favourable, 
particularly Northern and Western India, where the 
autumn crops suffered more or less from drought, and 
prices of rice showed an upward tendency accentujfted 
by strong export demand. The spring crops of 1912 
suffered through drought in Western and in part^ of 
Northern India, and prices rose ; andvalthough the 
monsoon of that year was not on the whole favourable, 
the strong export demand maintained the prices of rice 
at a high level. 
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A Summary of the Results of the Prices 
Enquiry/ 1914 

( 

While it is impossible to lay down with dogmatic 
confidence the exact importance of each of the causes 
which have been at work in raising Indian prices in 
recent years, it is necessary to group them in order of 
importance, notwithstanding the difficulty of dis- 
entangling and measuring the effects oi each of these 
causes in raising prices. Prices have risen in almost all 
the chief countries of the world as well as in India, but 
the rise in India, in recent years, has been greater than 
in hny other country. The causes of the rise of prices 
may, therefos^, be divided into two classes, namely, 
(I) causes peculiar to India, and (2) causes that have 
influenced the price level throughout the world. It 
should also be remembered that ft is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between the causes whose duration was more 
br less tempoiUry and those whose influences extended 
over the greater part, if ^ot the whole, of the period under 
investigation. c 

Of the Causes peculiar to India, the comparative 
' shortage in the production of food-stuffs in India proper, 
excluding Burma, the increased demand for India’s 
food products and raw mUteriafs both in ladia itself and 
in world markets, the increase in communication within 
India itself and between India and foreign countries, 
and the decrease in the cost of transport, which have 
brought India closer to t>e jvorld markets, and the 
increasing paonetary ai^ banking facilities, are perhaps 
the most important. Of the world* factors, the most 

^ Vide vol. i. of th % Meport . 
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important are the increased*8upply of gold, th^ develop- 
ment of credit, the destructive ^vars which have taken 
place, in recent years, one after another in quick^succe^- 
sion, and the amounts of labour and capital whilfti are 
being devoted by the richest countries of the world to 
increasing their ymy and navy. There has been a 
large increase in the price of India’s staple commo(Jjties 
owing to an increased demand in world markets, and 
this improved position of India in international trade 
has exercised not unnaturally a large influence on the 
price level. Sir David Barbour in his recent book, 
The Standard of Valite, says : “ During the last fifteen 
years the relative advantage of India in the International 
Trade of the world has greatly improved. This improve- 
ment has been one of the causes of the rise in the Indian 
Exchange, and has led to large imports of gold and to large 
additions tfb the rupee currency which the Government 
of India have had to make. Such an improveinent is 
always attended with a general rise in prices and wages.” 

There has been a large increase in prices due^ to a 
shortage of food production in India proper. One must* 
not, however, forget that the shortage %f supply is often 
a shortage as compared with a very greatly increased 
demand. The growing demand for jute, cotton, and 
other commercial (^ops in the world markets has stimu- 
lated the production of these commodities, and has 
prejudicially #ffect0d the cultivatioS of food-grafns. 
Unseasonable and deficient fainfall, during the period 
under enquiry, has also contributed, in no small measure, 
to a shortage of production. This was spicially marked* 
in 1891-92, 1896-97, 1899-1900 and 1907-08, and to a lesser 
exteiyb over a series ^)f years during the last decade, 
which wei^ more or less unfavourable. The cumulative 
efiect of such unfavourable years, coming one after 
another, has often been under-estimated. A detailed 
examination of the statistics of out-turn of food-grains 
for India, excluding Buitna, shows that production has 
not kept pace with populatlbn in the way whicdi one 
would have supposed. This shortage of supply has, 
however, to some extent, been made good from Burma, 
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, ' ' 

where tb,e area under rice# cultivation has increased 
with great rapidity, and, with extensive tracts still 
^vaijable for rice cultivation, will in all probability go 
on idtreasing. In the famine of 1908, fot example, a 
considerable portion pf Burma’s rice supplies was 
directeri to Bengal and Madras, instead of being exported 
to tj^e Far East or to Europe. c 

There has been an extraordinary growth of prosperity 
among large sections of the people, especially those who 
are engaged in the cultivation of jute, cotton, oil -seeds, 
and wneat. The purchasing power of these classes has 
greatly increased, and this has stimulated the consump- 
tion of all necessaries. The population of cities and 
other industrial centres has grown very rapidly, with 
the development of trade and commerce and of industries 
on Western lines ; this growth has resulted in the transfer 
of a large part of the population from a Ipwer to a far 
higher standard of food-consumption. There has been 
a remarkable change in the style of living of all classes 
of society throughout the country, and this has led 
'oo an ‘increased demand, not only for luxuries^ but also 
for the finer vaii^eties of food-grains at the expense of 
the cheaper kinds ; the consumption of miscellaneous 
articles of food, e.g. meat, fish, vegetables, ghee, and 
milk, has also increased very largely ; in many tracts 
the ordinary cultivator has now become a fierce com- 
petHor with the ^ddle classes for^these commodities. 
There has thus been a large increase in the demand for 
commodities generally on the part of the consumers, 
♦ resulting in a I’ise of prices. 

'The development of communications and the lowering 
of the direct and indirect costs 9 f transport, in Jndia 
itself and between Indian ]Jorts and foreign *<;ountries, 
have abo contributed, to a large extent, to the advance 
of prices. The mileage of railways has nearly doubled in 
the last twenty-three years, and railway freight has fallen 
by about 30 per cent. The adV-cnt of railways in remote 
areas ,has removed the difficulty, and in many cases, 
the impossibility of transporting their 'produce profit- 
ably to central markets. The growth of the mercantile 
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marine and the extension o# cables and telegraphs have, 
during the last ten or fifteen* years, brought India 
closer into .the world’s commerce. Prices in JndiaB 
ports are now linked on to those of the world markets, 
and prices in upland districts, .have similarly been 
levelled up to thq^e at the ports, in a greater degree 
than was p^viously the case. The fall in freightsjias 
had, between 1890 and 1910, a great influence in affecting 
relative prices not only in different parts of India but 
between the world markets and India itself. fact 
that India and the world’s markets are mutually sym- 
pathetic, to a greater degree than at the commencement 
of the period of this enquiry, has resulted in factors 
outside India affecting prices here with greater rapidity 
and to a greater extent than formerly. A shortage in 
wheat, rice, cotton, or oil-seeds in European or American 
markets nfJUkos itself felt at once in India, and the prices 
of the respective commodities not only at the ^ ports 
but also in upland districts, tend to conform more closely 
to those of the world markets than is generally bel\pved. 
The effect of this increasing sympathy^ between Indian 
and the world’s markets, and betweefi different parts 
of India, is that prices are prevented from falling as low 
or rising as high as they would otherwise have done. 

The capital and Reserves of the Joint-Stock Banks in 
India, including Presidency Banks, Ij^ve increased ^in 
the decade ending 19^11 by 66 per cent. Private deposits 
available for commercial enterprise have increased from 
an average of 22 crores in* the five years 1890-94 to 
about 86 crores in 1911. The amount of cheques cleared 
in the three Presidency towns has increased from 138 
crores, in 1890 to 617»cror^ of rupees in 1912. This 
remarkabl# growth of monetary and banking facilities 
and development of credit have increased the resources 
of business men, and with it the demand for com- 
modities generally, and prices have risen to an extent 
greater than what wmilcf have been possible had this 
improvement noj been co-exisfent. * • 

The development of credit has not been confined to 
India, but has been general throughout th^ world, and 
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Miis has «-been the prime f&ctor which has raised the 
price level in all countries. The gold supply, as already 
■ftxpl^ned, has increased to an extent unparalleled in 
the history of the yellow metal. It is this increase of 
gold and a simultane/ras increase in credibility, i.e. in 
securifies which bankers would accept in maldng ad- 
vaiy.es, that has led to the remarkable de\felopment of 
credit. 

Destructive wars which have taken place in quick 
succession since 1898, and the increase in armaments 
in all countries, have also affected the price level to a 
large extent. Capital and labour have been diverted 
to what may be termed ‘ unproductive ’ purposes, and 
there is an increased demand for many classes of com- 
modities as a result of the activity on the part of the 
most prosperous nations of the world in increasing their 
army and navy. ' ^ 

Thaie are believed to be the principal causes of the 
recent rise in Indian prices. It is clearly impossible to 
tvkeep «ach of these apart by itself, for, as already pointed 
out, they are continually acting and reacting on one 
another. We may, however, emphasise the importance 
of the increase in communications and the fall in the 
direct and indirect costs of transport, the increased 
demand consequent on a general improvement in the 
staiudard of living, together with tlm great development 
of banking and credit resulting from’' In increase in 
credibility and in the supply of gold consequent on the 
^ discovery of the cyanide process and the extension of 
the Transvaal mining industry. There are other con- 
tributory causes not mentioned above, such as the 
sinking of large amounts oC labolir and cap^al cfti the 
development of railways and the opening out of new 
tracts in backward countries, the fruitfulness of which 
will take some time to mature, but which have stimulated 
consumption and prevented ^ production from over- 
taking it. 
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Wages ^ 

A scheme was recently introduced for quii^uennial 
wage -census to be taken in the various provinces, and 
the results of such censuses taken in 1911 are now avail- 
able ; in some cases a preliminary census was taken at 
an earlier date, and the comparison is instructive. The 
results obtained are stated to be more reliable than the ^ 
wage statistics hitherto available. 

Bengal (as it stood in 1911). — A preliminary census 
was taken in 1908 and a regular census in IQil ; bull 
the exceptional conditions in the former year, which 
was a time of great scarcity, makes comparison difficijt^ 
The usual daily wage of an imskilled|^gricultural labourer 
in 1911 varied from 2d. in Chota Nagpur to 4d. in the 
Burdwan and Presidency divisions. Urban unskilled 
labour receives from 2Jd. to 5d. ; rates for skilled labour 
are so varied tnat no general statement is possible. 
Masons get from 6d. to 8d., and^in Calcutta igp to 
lid. In CiltCutta a blacksmith or carpenter can get as 
much as Is. 4d. a day. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam.— In Ea^ern Bengal the 
average daily wage of an agricultural labourer v^iries 
from 6d. in Dacca to lid. in the Chittagong Hill tracts 
(the laHer figure, ht)weve«, is a temporary figure due to 
seasonal migrations). In Assam they run from 6d. 
to 8d. 

United Provinces . — A census was taken in 1906 and 
again in 1911. Unsjdlled agricultural labour shows 
an all-round rise *in the^ Western districts, while in 
the Eastern .districts the rise is less apparent and in 

^ Taken from the Moral and Material Conditim of India, 1914. 
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Bipdelkliaad there has been tittle change. The daily 
rates vary from about Ifd. in the East to about 4d. 
in tracts. These rates, however, are probably 

abnormally low, owing to a bad autumn harvest. Urban 
wages ranged from 3d. tyJ6d. for unskilled, and 6d. to 28. 
for skilled labour. The rise of urban ^ages is almost 
univei«al. 

Punjab . — A preliminary census wat held in 1909 and 
a regular cenps in 1912. Rural wages rose in the 
interval, in almost every district. The old customary 
rate of 2d. a day survives only in Gurgaon ; elsewhere 
the most common rates range from 4d. to 8d., being 
lowest in the East. 

North-West Frontier Province . — The rates are, on the 
whole, higher than for the nearest districts in the Punjab, 
‘ probably owing to the demand for labour due to the 
extension and improvement of cultivation. ' ♦ 

^ Central Provinces . — For the three agricultural years 
1910-11 to 1912-13 fairly reliable figures have been 
returned- They show a slight but continuous rise both 
in urban and rural wages. The latter range from about 
3d. a day in Chhattisgarh to 4d. a day in Berar and 
Nagpur. The considerable irrigation and railway pro- 
grammes, and the gradual improvement of agriculture, 
account for these rises, which, however, are partly 
counteracted by th^ rise in prices since 1911. 

Burma . — In the rapidly developing disti4<rts of Lower 
Burma (except the Arakan littoral), and in the north 
of Upper Burm^, where conditions are backward and 
labour difficult to maintain, wages are high, rising to 
as much as Is. 4:d. a day for agricultural labour. On 
the Arakan littoral, and in th'" Upper Burma dry zone, 
the wages are lower, though considerably higner than 
in most parts of India proper, the minimum being 4d. 
a day. Daily wages are only paid for minor agricultural 
operations, the majority of agricultural labourers being 
paid by the season. An extraordinary amount of the 
field woik is done by women. 

Madras . — There was a general rise of wages between 
1908 and 191'>. The minimum dai’y rate for rural 
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unskilled labour ranges •from IJd. in the* Deccan , to 
2 annas in all other wage-trabts ; the maximum from 
4d. in the peccan to 8d. in the South. During TJ012rl3 
the price of labour rose with the price of food grains. 

Bombay . — Only one census been taken— in 1911. 
Plague has decreased the available supply of labour, 
and the ^istence of a mill industry, together Vi^h the 
progress of large themes of dock and railway extension, 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Works, etc., has a beneficial 
effect on agricultural wages, which in most ^districts 
average about 4d. a day, except where the presence of 
primitive tribes results in lower rates. In Sind wages 
are higher. 


Average Rates of Wages Paid in Selected 
** • Industries in 1913.^ 







£ 8. D. 

Cotton 

Month 

CD 

• 

« 

Wool 


1 2 

Paper 


1 6 4 

Rice 


3 10 10 

Brewing - • . 

» 

1 0 H 

Jute 

Week 

0 5 0,^2 

Mining (coai^ ' 

Day 

0 0 *6H 

r Act coolies - - * 

Month 

0 6 4§ ] 

Tea ^ Non-act coolies - 

» 9 ' 

0 5 5/J 

^Genera] average - 

»> 

0 5 sw 


Review of the Tra^e of India ^ 1913-14, p. 84. 
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^Vide Pr%ccs aCj Wages tn India, 1910. The wage statistics are unsatisfactory and not wholly reliable. 
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Joint-Stock Companies in 1900 and 1912-13* 


Banking and loan, - . . . 

1900. 

407 • 

1912-18. 

477 

Insurance, - 

43 

186 

Navigation, 

9 

20 

Railways and tramways, 

18 

36 

Other trading companies, 

252 

769 

Tea, ...... 

129 

177 

Other planting companies, - 

19 

31^ 

Coal mining, 

34 • 

134 ' 

Gold mining, 

7 • 

8- 

Other mining and quarrying (tompani^s. 

13 

65 

Cotton mills, - - - . - 

152 

205 

Jute mills, 

21 

35 

Mills for wool, silk, hemp, etc., - 

25 

16 

Cotton and jute screws and presses, ^ - 

113 

140 

Flour mills, ^ 

18 

29 

Land and building, - t - 

4 

29 

Sugar, * 

11 

2« 

Other companies, . . - . 

65 

*120 

* . • • 

— 


Total, - - • - 

1340 

2409 


^Statistical Abstract Jar British Iruha, 1915. 
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Progress of Banking Capital in India. 


" 

Capital and Reserve 
(Ijakha of Rupees). 

Di'posits 

(Lakhs of Rupees). 

Cash Balances 
(Lakhs of Rupees). 


1904. 

1913. 

In- 

crease 

p.c. 

1904. 

1918. 

In- 

crease 

p.c.. 

1904. 

1913. 

In- 

creas 

pc. 

Presidency 

Banks^- 

6,10 

* 

7,48 

23 

25,15 

42,37 

68 

10,22 

15,38 

50 

Exchange 
Banks - « - 

32,04 

56,74 

77 

16,32 

31,03 

90 

4,94 

5,88 

19 

Indian Joint- 
Stock-Banks 
(above Rs. 5 
lakhs) • 

1,45 

3,64 

151 

11,51 

22,59 

( 

96 

1,44 

4,00 

178 

Total 

39,59 

67,86 

T 

71 

52,98 

95,99 

h 

It^JO 

25,26 

52 


The pr(jportion8 per ceift. of the Cash to the liabilities on Deposits ir 
1904 and lOW were respectively; Presidency Banks,— 40, 36; Exohangi 
Banks, — 29, 19 ; Indian Joint-Rtock Banks (above 6 lakhs),— 12, 18. 

Vide Statistical Tables relating to Banks ii India, 1916. 
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Summary of Conclusions of the Eeport of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Curkenc^ and 
Finance. 

“ For convenience of reference we summarise our 
conclusions as follows : — 

(i) Th^establisliment of the exchange value of the 

rupee on a stable basis has been and is of the first im- 
portance to India. (Para. 8.) • 

(ii) The measures adopted for the maintenance of the 
exchange value of the rupee have been necessarily and 
rightly rather supplementary to, that in ^ill respects 
directly in pursuance of, the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1898. (Paras. 7 and 44 to 46.) 

(iii) These measi^res worked well in the crisis of 1907-8, 

the only occasion upon which they have been severely 
tested hitherto. (P|iras. 48, 49.) % » 

(iv) The tiiffS has now arrived for a reconsideration of 
the ultimate goal of the Ii^lian Currency system. The 
belief of the Committee of 1898 was that asGold Currency, 
in active circulation is an essential condition of liie 
maintenance of the Gold Standard in India, but the 
histoty ofi/he last 15 /ears skows that the Gold Standard 
has been nrmly secured without this condition. (Paras. 
47, 50.) 

(v) It would not be to India’s advantage to encourage 

an increased use of go^ in the internal circulation. 
(Para. 64.) * 

(vi) The peo^e of India neither desire nor nee^cl any 
considerable amount of gold for circulation as currency 
and the currency m<JBt generally suitable fo> the interna 

I.B. z 
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nfeds of fiidia consiste^of rupees and notes. (Paias. 
56, 76.) 

*(viiVA mint for the coinage of gold is no4 needed for 
purposes of currency or exChange, but if Indian senti- 
ment genuinely demands it and the Government of 
India are prepared to incur the expsnse, ^ere is no 
objecifion in principle to its establishment either from 
the Indian or from the Imperial stdhdpoint : provided 
that the coin minted is the sovereign (or the half- 
sovereign) ; and it is pre-eminently a question in which 
Indian sentiment should prevail. (Paras. 69-73.) 

(viii) If a mint for the coinage of gold is not established, 
re^ed gold should be received at the Bombay Mint in 
exchange for currency, (Para. 73.) 

(ix) The Government should continue to aim at 
giving the people the form of currency w^h they 
demand, whether rupees, notes, or gold, bht the use of 
notes ^ould be encouraged. (Para. 76.) 

(x) The essential point is that this internal currency 
should* be supported for exchange purposes by a 
thoroughly adeq|iate reserve of gold and sterling. 
(Para. 76.) 

(xi) No limit can at present be fixed to the amount 
up to which the Gold Standard l^eserve should be 
accumulated. (Para. 86.) 

(lii) The profitr on coinage of ru^es should for the 
present continue to be credited excMvely to the 
Reserve. (Para. 89.) ^ 

(xiii) A much larger proportion of the Reserve should 
be«* held in actual gold. By an exchange of assets 
between this Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve, 
a total of about £10,000,080 in *gold can hg at •once 
secured. This total should be raised as opportunity 
offers to £15,000,000, and thereafter the authorities 
should aim at keeping one-half of the total Reserve in 
actual gold. (Paras. 93 to 100^ 

(xivj The Iqdian branch^f the Cold Standard Reserve 
in which rupees are now held should be abolished, the 
rupees being handed over to the Paper Currency Reserve 
in exchange for gold. (Para. 98.) • 
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(xv) The proper place or the location of the whSle 

of the Gold Standard Reserve is London. (Paras. 90 
and 100.) • ^ • / * 

(xvi) The Government sliould definitely undertake to 
sell bills in India on London at the rate of Is. ^|d^ per 
rupee whejiever Balled upon to do so. (Para. lOQ 

(xvii) The Paper Currency system of India should be 
made more elastic: The fiduciary portion of the note 
issue should be increased at once from 14 crores to 20 
crores, and thereafter fixed at a maximum of the^amount 
of notes held by Government in the Reserve Treasuries 
plm one-third of the net circulation, and the Govern- 
ment should take power to make temporary investments 
or loans from the fiduciary portion within this maximum 
in India and in London, as an alternative to investment • 
in perotf-nent securities. (Paras. 112 and 113.) 

(xviii) We recommend the immediate universalisation 
of the 500-rupee note and the increase of the facilities 
for the encashment of notes. (Para. 115.) ^ 

(xix) The aggregate balances in India and Lohdon m 

recent years have been unusually large. This has been 
due mainly, though not entirely, to accidental causes 
and to the exceptional prosperity of India. (Paras. 
125, 126.) . • . . 

(xx) Caution is justifiable in framing Budgets in 

India, but has b^en carried rathef further than# was 
necessary indecent years. 126 and 128.) 

(xxi) A change in the date of the commencement of 
the financial yenr from the Ist April to tile Ist Novemb^ 
or the Ist January would probably enable the Govern- 
ment of India to frame more accurate Budgets. Such a 
chalige fould also enable the India Office to fix the 
amount of their borrowings in London with closer 
regard to immediate needs. We commend this proposal 
for favourable consideration. (Paras. 128 and 190.) 

(xxii) The practice ^ transferring revenue surpluses 
to London to be used in ta voiding or.reducinjg fresh 
borrowings fo^ capital expenditure has been thoroughly 
justified in the interests of India, and the Secretary oP 
State has made gobd use, for this purpose or for actual 
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reduction of debt, of the balances from time to time 
accumulated in his hands. (Paras. 130 to 133 and 
179.)^* ^ r 

(xxiii) But the recommendations which we make as 
regards j^oans by GoveAiment in India may lead to a 
revision of the occasions, though not bf the^extent, of 
transfers of money to London. (Para. 133.) 

(xxiv) The independent Treasur^ system of the 
Indian Government is not an ideal one. It is partly 
responsible for the stringency which recurs annually 
in the Indian money markets. (Paras. 137 to 143.) 

(xxv) We recommend that the Government of India 
should make a regular practice of granting loans to the 
Presidency Banks from their surplus balances in India 
* against security on terms to be negotiated with the 
Presidency Banks. (Paras. 150, 163, 164.) ^ 

^ (xxvi) In deciding upon the location of surplus bal- 
ances, the Government of India and the Secretary of 
^State should act in consultation, and, while the trans* 
rcKssion'of the necessary funds to London at favourable 
rates of exchange m the first consideration, the authori- 
ties should have regard to all the factors including the 
possibility of utilising surplus balances for loans in 
India. (Paras. 159 to 161.) c 

(xxvii) In carrying out these recommendations, the 
authorities should ;froceed tentativeljj and with caution. 
(Para. 165.) ,, 

(xxviii) We recommend that the amount of the annual 
rtpee loans in •India should be increased as much as 
posiible. The figures of recent loans appear to have 
been somewhat over cautious. We call attention to the 
questions of relaxing preserft regulations in ij^gard to 
endorsements on rupee paper and of creating new forms 
of securities. (Paras. 167 to 169.) 

(xxix) The Secretary of State sells Council Drafts, 
not for the convenience of trade, Igul^to provide the funds 
needed jn London to meet tile requirements of the Secre- 
tary of State on India’s behalf. (Para. 186.) 

(xxx) The India Office perhaps sold Council Drafts 
unnecessarily %t very low rates on dccasions when the 
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London balance was in io nepd of replenishment, lint 
we do not recommend any restrictions upon the absolute 
discretion qf the Secretary of State as to the alrjdunt* of 
drafts sold or the rate at \^hich they are sold, provided 
that it is within the gold phints. The amount and 
occasion of salex should be fixed with reference to the 
urgency ot the Government’s requirements and tn'e rate 
of exchange obtainable, whether the drafts are against 
Treasury balances or against the Reserves. (Paras. 181 
to 185.) > 

(xxxi) There has been some excess of caution in the 
renewal of debt by the India Office during recent years. 
(Para. 192.) 

(xxxii) The system of placing portions of the India 
Office balance out on short loan with approved bor- 
rowers in the City of London is on the whole well 
managed, but we draw attention to — 

(a) The term for which loans are made. 

(b) The desirability of giving greater publicity to^ 

the methods by which admission is gained io 
the list of approved borrowejs. 

(c) Some defects m the list of approved securities 

and especially its narrow range. (Paras. 196 
to 200.)^ 

(xxxiii) There is no ground for the suggestion that the 
City members of the Secretary of State’s Council shewed 
any kind o1^ favouritism in placing on deposit with 
certain banks, with the dmectorates of which they were 
connected, a part of the India Office baiance at a tim^ 
when it was too large to be placed entirely with->the 
approved borrowers. But we call the attention of the 
Secietary of State td the desirability of avoiding as far 
as possible all occasion for such criticism, though it may 
be founded on prejudice and ignorance of the facts. 
(Para. 202.) 

(xxxiv) We observe Jjhat in our opinion the time has 
come for a general Review the relations of the India 
Office to the Bank of England. (Para. 203.) 

(xxxv) The working of the present arrangements for 
the remuneration of the Secretary of litate’s broker 
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slkould be ‘watched, and if Necessary they should be 
revised. (Para. 204.) 

*(xx\vi) We record our high opinion of the way in 
which the permanent staff, both in India and in London, 
have performed the cocfiplicated and difficult financial 
duties placed upon them. (Para. 7.) c 
(xx^^vii) We recommend a continuance of^a Finance 
Committee of Council as providing tfie machinery most 
suitable for the work required. (Para. 208.) 

(xxxviii) The Finance Committee should, if possible, 
contain three members with financial experience, repre- 
senting — 

(a) Indian Official Finance. 

(h) Indian Banking and Commerce. 

(c) The London Money Market. 

In any case there should be at least one member with 
Indian financial experience. The absence t>f any repre- 
sentative of Indian finance on the Committee since 1911 
has resulted in giving undue prominence to the repre- 
sf,ntath)n of London City experience. (Para. 210.) 

(xxxix) While suggest that the changes recently 
proposed and now under discussion in the constitution 
of the India Council may require some modification in 
order to provide for the continuance of a Finance Com- 
mittee of Council, we are in sympatny with the desire 
for expediting finiricial business, which is one of the 
objects in view. (Para. 214.) * • 

(xl) The present arrangefnent under which the Assis- 
tant Under Secjetaryof State, Graving financial experience, 
IS ^le to share with the Financial Secretary the responsi- 
bility for financial business in the India Office has many 
advantages. For the future we r^ommend that either 

(1) the Under Secretary or Assistant Under Secretary of 
State should have financial experience as at present, or 

(2) there should be two Assistant Under Secretaries, of 
whom one should have financial experience. (Para. 
216.) ^ * 

( 3 di)* We are* not in a position to report either for or 
against the establishment of a State or Central Bank, 
but we regard the subject as one vdiich deserves early 
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and careful considerationf and suggest the a^pointm^t 
of a small expert committeeT to examine the whole 
question in India, and either to pronounce agg,ij^st the 
proposal or*to work out in full detail a concrete scheme 
capable of immediate adoption.^ (Paras. 221, 222.) ” 
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A FEW EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 

• *• 

INDIA, London — . . A work whi^h recalls the time when 
the study of The Wealth of Nations was imposed upon the present 
wnter ... he devoured the voluminous pages till their end was 
reached ‘ studio fa^nte laborem.’ The perusal of Mr Banerjea’s 
book has had precisely the same kind of effect. There is not a 
page — nay, not a sentence — in it, so <^centrated and^ condensed 
is its style, v^ich has not tl^ highest interest. . . . The book 
abounds in notable and pr^nant observations, far too numerous 
to reproduce in a short article. ... It ca»not be out of glace to 
compliment Mr. Banerjea on the attractiveness of his st^rle as well 
as on its lucidity " 

CAPI'?AL, Calcutta. — “ Prof. Bane^ea has adopted the stand- 
point of the scientific enquirer as free as possible from political 
bias. . . . We have here a storehouse of information lightened 
by the lamp of a rolnisj and {latriotic Indian intelligence You 
cannot go through it withomt being stimulated to thought and 
study. We wo»ld strongly commend the book to the earnest study 
of English politicians." 



DR. BROJENDRANATH SEAL, Ring Georgt V, Professor of 
Phtldophy, ^alcutta University.—” Xhe journalist or publicist who 
begins the serious study of Indian^cconomic problems will find 
here an <nterestin|, informing, ^nd lucid presentation of the ele- 
ments of the subject. An admirable trait of the author is his 
studied faim^f and moderation. . . Mr. Banerjeatas a serious 

and well-informed student of economic phenomena, has of course 
his own theo^tical convictions * and practical suggestions; but, 
without necessarily subscnbing to his views on pirticuly questions, 
the critical reader will freely admit that our author preserves 
throughout a judicial mind and temper, and i^ows no trace of the 
pKirtisan bias or the faddist's hobby-hunting which so often dis- 
figures the writings of amateur politicians and joumahsts on either 
side of the controversy ” 

SIR GOOROO DAS BANERJEE, Kt., formerly Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University — *' The book evinces a thorough mastery of the 
subject and an uncommon power of lucid exposition. ... It will 
form an excellent introduction to Indian Economics, an(^ will be 
of great use to University students " • 

• . • 

PROF J S NICHOLSON, Edinburgh University. — *' I have no 
' doub% it will ^be a useful compendium for those interested in the 
subject,* including myself.” 

t 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
London — ” In this little book Mr Banerjea has set himself the 
difficult task . . . and on the whole he has acifaitted himself well. 
Mr Banerjea has wisely based his sketch on statistics, which have 
helped to tnake his description more definite# • • • ^ Mr. Banerjea 
has tried to represent the different#sides of every question in the 
fairest possible manner, and on the <hole he has succeeded very 
well in«the attempt. *rhe book may be recommended as a useful 
summary t»f Indian conditions to all interested in Indian Economics.” 

ECONOMIC JOURNA.1^, Londoif — ”. . . serious sti|iy and a 
determination to find the truth, whether palatable or unpalatable 
to this or that school of thought. As a little handbook for beginners, 
Mr. Banerjea’s book satisfies these two essential postulates, and it 
has the further great merit of being admq^bjy written.” 

SATURDAY REI^IEW, London — ‘‘A general view of the 
economic and material condition of India and her people, stated 



from the Indian point of view in temperate and mc^derate te™ 
The whole ground is covei^d short compass.” • 

• • 

THE SPECTATOR, London. — “•Mr. Banerjea’s very intfresting 
and very clearly written study.” 

• 

THE OUTLOOK, London — ‘^As an introduction to the economic 
conditions of modem India, this Httle boot leaves^ little to be 
desired. . . To tflose going to India in an of&cial (gpacity, the 
book should prove exceptionally useful.” 

THE SCOTSMAN, Edinburgh — ‘‘He indicates the general* 
lines of solution with great lucidity. . . . The reader will always 
find his ideas suggestive ” 

THE GLASGOW HERALD — ‘‘An interesting contribution to 
the discussion of a deeply interesting subject.” 

• 

DAILY EXPRESS, Dublin — ‘‘ It is a well-written and carefully 
compiled reperfbry of facts and figures. ... To raise India from 
stagnation is her problem of to-day, and we hope acid trust ^hat 
Mr. Banerjea’s book may help to solve it.” 

• 

THE AMRITA RAZAR PATRIKA, Calcutta — ‘‘As an expert 
in the subject, he has been thoroughly successful in the treat- 
ment. . . . His intelligent and suggestive exposition . . . 
containing througlK^t evidences of deep research, close thinking 
and ripe scholarship. Every student of Indian Economics will 
profit by its perusal.”^ ^ ^ 

INDIAN SPECTATOR, ^o^bay. — ” Its perusal at least sets the 
inquirer on the solid rock of a correct general idea of the situation. 
The whole is excellently expressed in a calm and judicial manner, 
and the best authorities are cited. . . . The great value of the 
book^lies i| its comprefieusive%weep an^ts freedom from bias.” 

HINDU STH AN REVIEW, Allahabad.— ’ Thorovighly well 
adapted to the object in view. The result is a highly useful manual 
for students on the thresjjiold of the study of Economics. It will 
also be found of value by politicians and publicists, ^interested in 
Indian affairs . f . as a preliminary study of the economic condi- 
tions of modern India, it leaves little to be desired.” 



INDIAN WORLD, Calcutta. — “Mr. Baiierjea has brought 
together wj-thin the compass of th<fce pagfts all the facts and theories ' 
of Indian Economics, and they contajn an outline of almost every- 
thing t^Iat is worth knowing on4he subject. . . . We congratulate 
Mr. Banerjea on the lucidity, and in some instances, the originality 
with which has handled these points.” *■ 

MODERN REVIEW, Calcv.Ua. — “ The author covers the whole 
ground, but tn the briefest possible manner . . the exposition is 

fair and irct from bias The style is simple and attractive.” 

t 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, Madras.— " The author has 

^discharged his task with commendable ability.” 

0 

SCOTTISH CHURCHES COLLEGE MAGAZINE, Calcutta — 
” A wonderfully clear and concise statement of the case. . . . Mr 
Banerjea’s book is, in fine, an admirable preliminary study of an 
interesting subject. It forms pleasant reading.” 

UNITED INDIA AND NATIVE STATES.— ‘ The ^hook has 
given us entire satisfaction.” • 

THE CHkiSTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE—" . . . object 
has ^>een accomplished in a most satisfactory manner. The style 
is deal and interesting, and a perusal of the book affords pleasure 
as well as profit . . . Che book will afford the student of Indian 
Economics plenty of food for reflection.” 

THE MANGALORE MAGAZINE—" Thp is, as the basis of 
the work, a scientific reserve which, while yielding to established 
opinion, ^ yet free to H(»mulate its own. ^ . . The careful use 
of statistics makes his work particujp.rly readable ” * 

LONDON CORRESPONDENT OP THE INDIAN MIRROR.— 
" Calill and unbiassed exposition of Indian Economics ... in 
accordance with methods that are scientific and judicial. ... He 
has an easy style and a command^! plain English which certain 
Western economists migh'^well envy.” 

LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE AMRITABAZAR 
PATRIKA — "Mr. Banerjea’s book is being very well received 
here. ... It is recognised as a work Mihifb will helprto solve the 
problem of stagnatio» in India ” 
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A FEW EXTRACTS FROM OPIlSnONs' 

• ^ 

THE TIMES, London — " We con.cjratulatc Dr Baiicr]ca\m the 
industry and skill -with which he has collected the materials for his 
survey of ancient Indian administiation from a wide range of 
Indian and European sources, ancient and modern . . The 
information amassed^is instructive and trustworthy, and the book 
is clearly and carefully composed.” ^ . 

THE SPECTATOR, Londc^^‘' Enough has been said, perhaps, 
to show how much of new and old Dr Bandtjea has put t^ether 
into accessible form. . . . Dr. Banerjea’s book is wfll worth 
readii^.” 

HISTORY, London . — "The book may be highly commended as 
a study of early viqws and speculations on the subject of administra- 
tion It is written with^m^ch skiTl and learning, and has the merit 
of being very readable.” 


LONDON*: MACMILLAN & CO LTD. 



EW^LISH KISTORICAL REVI^EW, I^pndon — " Whatever may 
be thought about the intrinsic valiA; of the old Hindu books on 
polity arfJ administration. Dr. B^erjea gives a thoroughly authenti- 
cated summary of their contents m good English dnd in a convenient 
form, which May be recommended to any person mtr^rested in the 
subject." 

THE AT^EN/EUM, London — "A treatise whifh reaches a 
creditable standard of scholarship, and compresses within a moderate 
compass all the most important facts which relate to the administra- 
tive system of^ India in the millennium from 500 n c to 500 ad" 

THE NEW STATESMAN, London — " The woik seems to have 
been excellently done " 

INDIA, London — " A work for which the rnivcrsity of London^ 
has deservedly conferred upon Mr Banerjea the degree q 1 Doctor 
of Science It is, indeed, one of that class of bodk* which we have 
been long av^iting from Indian scholars— based upon a wide 
acqu%{^ntance with their own literature, and yet illumined by the 
spirit of Western criticism " 

€ 

THE INDIAN REVIEW, India -‘'The book is written in a 
simple and clear style, and will be found very useful to the college 
students." 

THE BENGALEE, India. — " The chapter‘d on th« administration 
of justice, public finance, the milEary organisation, etc., are full 
of valuable information carefully colla\ed, and throughout the book 
IS as informing as it is fascinating We strongly recommend it to 
the careful study of every patriotic Indian who takes pride m the 
past history of our great glono^ Motherland." 
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